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Sourea: Reuter 


FT-SE 100 UMhue on Wall Street and 
_ Thursday’s small UK 

Houty movements.. Interest rate cut gave 

3,780 London stocks an instant 

3.760 — -? ?• ■ ■ ..l— • mark-up yesterday, tie 

„ Ap FT-SE 100 Index opened 

/. . at a record high of 
3,720 — ~ 3,767.4. Blit the expiry of 

3,700 ■— J&O FT-SE Index options and 

3.680 — f- -. market rumours that 

aaeor/W- - there might he a snap 

" election combined to 

3,640 *« wipe out early gains. The 

is •* an *° « index ended at 3.748.4 

Sourea; Rautw points, 0.3 down on 

Thursday’s close but 91.1 up on the week. Page 21 

Prisoner* freed: Some prisoners of war were 
exchanged in Bosnia, but the International Red 
Cross voiced disappointment that the swap involved 
only about 200 of the 900 registered as held by the 
Bosnian government, Serb and Croat armies. 

MCA poised to take rap label: US 

entertainment group MCA is dose to t akin g control 
of Lnterscope Records, the label whose "gangsta 
rap" artists include Snoop Doggy Dogg. Page 8 

UK time move blocked: Scottish members of 
parliament blocked a plan to move Britain’s docks 
forward an hour in winter, in line with European 
time. Page 6 

MaybefHne of the US said German cosmetics and 
detergent maker Benckiser had indi cated willing- 
ness to top the latest $41 a share bid from L’Ortal of 
France. 

Prance may end conscription: French 
president Jacques Chirac plans to abolish conscrip- 
tion - part of France's defence policy since the rev- 
olution of 1789 - ex-premier Pierre Mesmer said. 

Rama Rao Mid to recti The cremation In 
Hyderabad of Indian film star turned politician N.T. 
Rama Rao was overshadowed when his widow was 
ordered off the cortege in a family row before the 
ceremony. 

Budget choice: Parliamentarians in Madagascar 
have two draft budgets to choose bet ween. T hey 
have been presented by rivals In the government 

Just the job: A small Norwegian business which 
advertised a baring job for lazy people received 130 
applications. The importer-distributor tried the 
novel recruitment approach after drawing a blank 
with an appeal for hard-working, friendly salesmen. 
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Vitamin pills trial 
halted amid fears 
over cancer link 

Clinical trials aimed at testing whether vitamin 
pills can prevent cancer have been stopped early 
because of fears that the supplements could actu- 
ally increase the risk of the disease. The US trials 
involved 18.000 smokers who took vitamin A and 
beta-carotene - a related vi tamin - or a dummy 
pilL But researchers this week said there were 28 
per cent more lung cancer cases and i? per cent 
mare deaths among the vitamin-takers than the 
control group, and wanied that “the supplements 
provide no benefit and may be causing harm”. 

Page 24 

Chrysler tbps expectations: Chrysler shares 
made early gains in New York after the US car 
maker unveiled record pre-tax profits, in the last 
three months of 1995. Chrysler earned $1.04bn after 
tax on sales of SlS.lbn. Los; Page 24; Wall Street, 
Page 19 

Patestinlaits killed: Israeli soldiers shot dead 
three Palestinians from the militant Hamas Islamic 
movement The killings, at a roadblock between 
Israel and the West R ank, came on the eve of the 
first Palestinian election. 

Talks on Marcos mtiliens fall: Discussions in 
Hong Kong about dividing the fortune of late Philip- 
pines president Ferdinand Marcos ended in failure. 
The talks brought together parties to the legal row 
over about $475m that Marcos deposited at Swiss 
Bank Corp and Credit Suisse. 

European stocks: German, Dutch, Belgian and 
Spanish stocks hit record highs. Germany’s DAX 
Index sparkled, dosing 10.96 up after-hours at 
2,400.58. The Netherlands' AEX index gained 3.65 to 
finish at 50&58; Belgium’s Bel-20 index closed 17.29 
higher at 1.662.33 and Madrid’s general index was 
up 0.87 to a record 330.54. Page 19 

London shares retreat from record: 

Strong overnight gains 
FT-SE 100 UtdeX on Wall Street and 


Gunmen surrender hijack ferry 


: By John Barham in Ankara and 
Chryslia Freeland in Moscow 

Pro-Chechen gunmen yesterday 
surrendered a Black Sea ferry 
hijacked three days ago. but the 
diplomatic row between Russia 
and Turkey worsened after com- 
plaints from Moscow that the cri- 
sis had been badly handled. 

The hijackers, Turkish nation- 
als, freed the 209 mostly Russian 
hostages and said they had suc- 
ceeded in their goal of drawing 
international attention to the 
year-long battle between Che- 
chen separatists and Moscow. 

The peaceful resolution of the 
hostage drama has strengthened 
Mrs Tansu Ciller, the Turkish 
prime minister, in her political 
battles at home and given her the 
upper-hand in a row with Mr 
Boris Yeltsin, the Russian 
president 


Russia’s row with Turkey worsens over handling of hostage crisis 


Earlier in the day Mr Yeltsin, 
who brought a Chechen hostage 
crisis in southern Russia to a 
bloody conclusion this week with 
a massive use of force, had 
attacked the Turkish government 
for not taking a tough line 
against the hijackers. 

The Russian leader accused 
Ankara of “dragging out the 
operation" and said his govern- 
ment was prepared to launch a 
military effort to free the hos- 
tages. 

Mrs Ciller, who faced strong 
political support for the Chechen 
cause from Turkish nationalists, 
turned down the gr emlin 's offer. 
She also struck back at the Rus- 
sian leadership, urging Moscow 
to reach a peaceful deal with 


Chechen separatists to prevent 
further hostage incidents. 

According to the official Anato- 
lian news agency, the hijacking 
ended quietly yesterday evening 
when a Turkish coastguard 
launch sailed up to the Avrasya 
in the month of the Bosporus 
straits and took the gunmen on 
board. 

Local observers speculated that 
the government had reached a 
deal with the hijackers, but Turk- 
ish officials had insisted they 
would not bargain with terror- 
ists. The hostage-takers will be 
“subject to due process of law", 
the Turkish foreign ministry 
said. 

The peaceful end to the Turk- 
ish crisis contrasted sharply with 


the bloody offensive Russian 
authorities mounted earlier this 
week to overwhelm Chechen reb- 
els in the southern Russian vil- 
lage of Pervomaiskoye. 

Mr Yeltsin yesterday insisted 
that “the operation was planned 
and carried out correctly", but it 
was bitterly attacked in the Rus- 
sian media. Eyewitnesses and 
freed hostages also accused the 
Kremlin of "lying" in its charge 
that the Chechen gunmen had 
executed some of their captives. 

Chechen separatists also said 
that Mr Salman Raduyev, leader 
of the hostage-takers, had sur- 
vived and eluded capture by Rus- 
sian forces, a claim which could 
be a source of political embar- 
rassment for Mr Yeltsin if it 


proves to be true. However, the 
hardline political faction which 
has been behind the Chechen war 
since it began more than a year 
ago still appeared to have the 
president's support. Mr Yeltsin 
said yesterday be would continue 
to fight Chechen rebels in their 
mountain strongholds until they 
had been completely subdued. 

He also dealt a further blow to 
the beleaguered reform camp in 
the government, heaping Insults 
upon Mr Anatoly Chubais, the 
market reformer who Mr Yeltsin 
dismissed from his post as dep- 
uty prime minister this week. 

Hijack highlights Turkish 
anxieties. Page 2: Clan warfare 
in the Kremlin, Page 10 


Review of prosecutions urged as defendants walk free after seven-month hearing 

Maxwell sons 
acquitted in 
UK fraud trial 


1 By John Mason and Robert Rica 

The defendants in the Maxwell 
fraud trial walked free from court 
yesterday after a London jury 
had acquitted them of all charges 
of defrauding the Maxwell pen- 
sion funds. 

The defendants were Mr Kevin 
Maxwell and Mr Ian Maxwell, 
sons of the late publishing mag- 
nate Robert Maxwell, and Mr 
Larry Trachtenberg, a former 
adviser to Robert Maxwell 

The acquittals prompted fresh 
calls for a review of the way in 
which cases of alleged fraud are 
prosecuted. 

The Serious Fraud Office 
(SFO). which brought the prose- 
cution. found itself once again at 
the centre erf criticism. The oppo- 
sition Labour party committed a 
future Labour government to a 
review of the SFO's operations. . 

The three defendants had all 
faced charges alleging that they 


had dishonestly misused pension 
fund assets to raise loans to hale 
out the debt-ridden private Max- 
well companies. Mr Kevin Max- 
well faced two charges involving 
£122m (5187m), while Mr Ian Max- 
well and Mr Trachtenberg faced 
one charge involving CSfrn. 

. There were gasps in court 
when the jury of seven women 
and five men returned their ver- 
dicts. Mr Kevin Maxwell 
remained composed and collected 
after the verdicts were delivered. 
His brother and Mr Trachtenberg 
both broke down in tears as they 
embraced relatives. 

Afterwards, the Maxwell 

brothers gave thumbs-up signs to 
reporters outside court Mr Kevin 
Maxwell, who gave evidence in 
his defence for 21 days, said he 
was “very pleased and relieved". 

Continued on Page 24 
Maxwell’s legacy. Pages 4,5 
Editorial comment. Page 10 




United: Kevin Maxwell, left, puts an arm around, brother lan as they leave the Old Bailey in London 
yesterday after their acquittal on fraud charges PttwHimtuqMB 


Where the 
puck stops 


Fokker’s 
future in 
balance as 
rescue plan 
talks fail 


By Ronald van do Krol 
In Amsterdam 

The future of Fokker, the 
losstnaking Dutch aircraft 
maker, hung In the balance last 
night when 90 minutes of talks 
between senior Dutch ministers 
and the bead of Daimler-Benz, 
the company’s controlling Ger- 
man shareholder, ended without 
agreement 

Failure to agree a rescue plan 
means the focus of attention will 
shift to Germany, where Daim- 
ler’s supervisory board is due to 
convene in extraordinary session 
to discuss Fokker on Monday. 

Mr Wlm Xok, the Dutch prime 
minister, said before last night’s 
talks at hts residence in The 
Hague that it was “completely 
unthinkable" that the govern- 
ment wonld pot np FI 3bn 
(21.81m) as requested by Daimler- 
Benz. 

Mr Hans Wxjers, the minister 
of economic affairs, said after 
the talks: “I can make no 
announcement about the conclu- 
sions of the t alks at the moment 
pending further decision-making 
In the course of Monday from 
Daimler-Benz's side.” 

The talks were hastily 
arranged at the request of Mr 
Jurgen Schrempp. Daimler’s 
chairman. 

Mr Wljers said there had been 
an “intensive exchange of views” 
between the two sides, but he 
gave no sign of concessions on 
-either side. .. “During this 
exchange of views, the Dutch 
cabinet made a serious attempt 
to bring the two sides closer 
together.” he said, refusing to 
give further details. 

After attending his weekly Fri- 
day meeting with his cabinet, Mr 
Kok, leader of the Labour party 
and a former trade union presi- 
dent, said: “We expect Daimler- 
Benz to make a very substantial 
move." 

Daimler is Fokker's largest 
shareholder with a controlling 
39.8 per cent stake. The Dutch 
government is the second biggest 


Continued on Page 24 


New measure of growth shows 
moderate gain for US economy 


By Michael Pro wee 
In Washington 

The US economy is enjoying 
moderate growth, low inflation 
and near frill employment, offi- 
cial figures indicated yesterday. 

The Commerce Department, 
adopting a new "chain-weighted" 
measure of real economic 
growth, said the economy grew 
at an annual rate of 82 per cent 
in the third quarter of last year. 
Because of the change in the way 
GDP growth is calculated this fig- 
ure is not directly comparable 
with a previous estimate of 
growth of 42 per cent in the third 
quarter. 

Separately, the Labour Depart- 
ment said the jobless rate was 
unchanged at 5.6 per cent last 
month. It said non-farm payroll 


employment rose by 151.000, 
slightly more than expected in 
frnan/Hfll markets. The increase 
followed a gain of 166,000 in 
November. Manufacturing em- 
ployment rose 52,000. partially 
reversing declines in three previ- 
ous months. 

Officials warned that the fig- 
ures were hard to interpret 
because of strong seasonal 
strings in employment in some 
industries; the aid of the Boeing 
strike, which boosted the count; 
and the shutdown of much of the 
federal government last month. 

Mr Joseph StigUtZ. chairman of 
the White House Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, said the outlook 
for this year was encouraging: 
“The economy continues to oper- 
ate at fall capacity with steady 
growth and low inflation." 


Under the new “chain- 
weighted" method of measuring 
GDP growth, figures are continu- 
ously adjusted to reflect changes 
in the relative prices of different 
goods and services. On the old 
“fixed-weight” approach, growth 
estimates were based on the 
prices ruling in a particular base 
year, most recently 1887. 

The GDP figures showed infla- 
tion cantinning to moderate. A 
broad price index rose 2 per cent 
In the third quarter compared 
with 22 pa - cent in the second 
quarter. 

Some private-sector econo- 
mists. however, fear growth 

Continued on Page 24 
Economists squeal, Page 3 
Currencies, Page 12 
World stocks. Page 19 
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NEWS: EUROPE 


Dini may be asked to form government 


By Robert Graham In Rome 

Italy's President Oscar Luigi 
Scalfaro Is expected to ask Mr 
Lamberto Dini, outgoing 
prime minister, to try to form 
a new government early next 
week. 

The new administration 
would be both more “political” 
than the previous government, 
which was composed entirely 
of aon-parliamentarians. and 
enjoy broader support In addl- 

Opposition 
upbeat as 
Spanish 
poll looms 

% Tom Buns in Madrid 

Spain's opposition leader Mr 
Jos« Marfa Aznar opened a 
three-day congress of his Pop- 
ular party in Madrid yesterday 
to euphoric chants of “pre-si- 
den -te, pre-si-den-te" from 
□early 3,000 delegates. 

The congress, the first in 
three years to be held by the 
PP, will serve further to rein- 
force Mr Aznar's strong grip 
over the centre-right party and 
to fine-tune his electoral mani- 
festo ahead of the March 3 
vote, which be is confident he 
will win. 

The delegates’ enthusiasm is 
based on opinion polls which , 
give the PP a lead of between 5 
and 9 points over the Socialist 
party of the prime minister, ■ 
Mr Felipe Gonz&Jez, which has 
been in power since 1982. 

After Mr Gonzalez unexpect- 
edly won a fourth term in 
1993, which left him short of 
an outright majority, a succes- 
sion of scandals rocked the 
Socialist administration, 
ensuring the rejection of the 
government’s draft 1996 bud- 
get and precipitating Mr Gonz- 
alez's decision to hold elec- 
tions more than a year before 
they are due. 

In contrast, the PP’s for- 
tunes have flourished over the 
past three years. 

It beat the Socialist party 
decisively in the 1994 elections 
to the European Parliament 
and last year it captured virtu- 
ally all the big city halls in 
municipal elections from the 
Socialists, together with the 
majority of the regional gov- 
ernments. 

Mr Aznar, 42 and party 
leader since 1989, has weeded 
out the diehards of the old 
General Franco right from the 
PP, steered the party to cen- 
trist policies and brought a 
whole new generation of Span- 
iards, firmly united behind his 
leadership, into the forefront 
of domestic politics. 

“We are a centre party, the 
centre is where the governing 
majority lies and we are going 
to form a government,” Mr 
Aznar said yesterday. 

The congress, which has 
adopted “The centre wins" as 
its slogan, will focus on effi- 
cient government that will 
root out corruption in public 
life and retire an economy that 
is saddled by the highest 
unemployment rate in the 
European Union. 

High on the PP’s agenda are 
plans to streamline the civil 
service bureaucracy and to 
stimulate growth through a 
combination of tax reform, 
deregulation and privatisa- 
tion. 

Mr Aznar has warned how- 
ever that he will not be reduc- 
ing taxes until significant 
inroads have been made on the 
budget deficit. 

Along with its discussions 
on fiscal austerity, the con- 
gress will also be debating 
populist and vote-catching 
motions. 

These include the redaction 
of military service from nine 
to six months, tough action 
against crime and terrorism 
and safeguards for the 
national health service and 
public pension schemes. 
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tion to the backing of the cen- 
tre-left alliance which sap- 
ported Mr Dini over the past 
11 months, the new govern- 
ment would have the endorse- 
ment of much of the rightwing 
alliance led by forma* premier 
Mr Silvio Berlusconi. 

This emerged as the head of 
state yesterday concluded four 

days of preliminary consulta- 
tions with 26 different politi- 
cal groups. Spurred by criti- 
cisms of tbe efforts to solve 


the crisis caused by Mir Dini’s 
enforced resignation on Janu- 
ary 11, Mr Scalfaro immedi- 
ately went into a second round 
of talks, due to end today. 

A consensus developed this 
week to avoid immediate elec- 
tions - bat tbe main parties 
remain far apart on the pre- 
cise nature of the brief to be 
entrusted to Italy's 55 tb post- 
war government 

Political leaders are toying 
with two broad scenarios. The 


first is to take advantage of 
the present circumstances to 
introduce a series of big insti- 
tutional reforms with a gov- 
ernment lasting through until 
spring 1997. 

The second is to carry out a 
few basic reforms before going 
to the polls once tbe country’s 
European Union presidency Is 
over in June. The latter course 
would not exclude a subse- 
quent deal to postpone elec- 
tions until 1997. 


Tbe parties In the centre-left 
coalition dominated by the 
Party of the Democratic Left. 
(PDS) and those in the right- 
wing alliance headed by Mr 
Berlusconi share a common 
fear of going to the polls. None 
of the main leaders believes 
their alliances are in any posi- 
tion to win an election and 
govern the country. 

Tbe surreal nature of pres- 
ent Italian politics has been 
highlighted by the extraordi- 


Telecoms competition hots up 

European operators need to ring big changes. Alan Cane reports 


I t was not an auspicious 
start to tbe year for Deut- 
sche Telekom. 

Only a few days into 1996, it 
was forced to carry a full page 
apology in the Bild Zeitung 
newspaper for overcharging 
customers on New Year’s day. 
The cause was faulty software 
in about 550 of DTs 8,000 tele- 
phone exchanges. Customers 
were charged work-day rather 
than holiday prices. 

The error caused such a 
furore that Mr Ron Sommer. 
DTs energetic new chief, and 
his deputy, Mr Gerd Tenzer, 
had to explain themselves to a 
parliamentary committee. 

To outsiders, it may all seem 
a storm in a teacup. It Is symp- 
tomatic, however, of a deeper 
feeling of unease across 
Europe as national carriers, 
currently operating as monopo- 
lies. prepare for the opening of 
telecoms markets to 
full-blooded competition. 

For ordinary customers in 
most countries liberalisation 
win mean a sharp rise in the 
cost of local calls as cross-sub- 
sidies - which keep local 
charges down at the expense of 
long-distance telephone users - 
are gradually eliminated. In 
Germany, for example, the 
price of a local call has risen 
by up to 156 per cent since the 
turn of the year. 

This contrasts sharply with 
the general trend of telephone 
costs across Europe, which 
have been steadily downward 
over the past few years. 

In Italy, there was confusion 
earlier this month after the 
government froze new tariffs 
following sharp criticism from 
unions and consumer groups. 
Last week. Mr Agostino Gam- 
bino. the posts and telecoms 
minis ter, said the new terf flfo 
would not be withdrawn but he 
would consult the onions and 
parliament before implement- 
ing them. 

In France, where telecoms 
issues featured in last month's 
strikes, Mr Francois Ffllon. the 
telecoms minis ter, emphasised 
that cross-subsidies would 
gradually be eliminated. 

This week France Telecom 
said it would raise line rentals 
and cut call charges from early 
March. Monthly rental will rise 
to FFKL80 (£550) from FF45.76 



tariffs will mean a 30 per cent 
saving on international calls. 

The pricing structure has 
meant that operators have not 
Had to ringtail accounting and 
manag ement systems sensitive 
to price changes - systems 
with these capabilities are 
essential to a competitive envi- 
ronment. They are now rush- 
ing to put them into place. 


M r Fillon put his fin- 
ger on the cause of 
the current unease 
when he described the Euro- 
pean Commission’s demands 
for rebalancing by 1998 as 
“unrealistic". Because of the 
deadline, says Mr David 
Cleevely, manag in g director of 
Analysys, a telecoms consul- 
tancy based in Cambridge in 
the UK, profound changes are 
having to be made rapidly. 

“In many of these organisa- 
tions. the staff have yet to 
understand what Is going on," 
he says. “New accounting 
systems have to be brought on 
stream. Changes have to be 
made to tariffs and procedures 
while at the same time govern- 
ments are Belling off parts of 
the company." (The partial pri- 
vatisation of Deutsche Tele- 
kom is set far later this year.) 

“It is a pretty heady mix, but 
there is no alternative. This 
rebalancing has to take place. 
These operators cannot face 
competition with their «ri sting 
tariff structures.” 

In Britain, by comparison, 
rebalancing has taken place 
over a decade. Changes In 
charges for calls and line rent- 
als are controlled by formulas 
introduced by the telecoms reg- 
ulator. 

The pattern of rebalancing 
throughout Europe will depend 
heavily on the regulatory envi- 
ronment. So Ear, only the UK 
has established a regulator 
independent of both govern- 
ment and operator. 

There have been calls for 
standardised, Europe-wide reg- 
ulation; until individual coun- 
tries put their regulatory 
houses in order, however, that 
kind of unify seems a way (A 

Additional reporting by Midt- 
ael Lindemann in Bonn, 
Andrew Hill in Milan and 
Andrew Jack in Paris. 
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(£6). The Spanish government 
is planning to raise the cost of 
local and national nails this 
summer. 

There is no choice for all 
these governments, in practice. 
Telecoms operators who cur- 
rently epjoy a monopoly must 
“rebalance" their local and 
long distance tariffs or fall vic- 
tim to savage competition 
when Europe's telecoms mar- 
kets are opened to competition 
on January 1 1998. Rivals such 
as AT&T of the US or British 
Telecommunications would be 
able to “cherry-pick" the 


choicest routes with lower 
prices. 

Traditionally, monopoly 
operators such as Deutsche 
Telekom have fulfilled their 
obligation to provide citizens 
with a reasonably priced ser- 
vice by subsidising local calls 
through higher charges on 
long distance and international 
calls. Last year, far example, a 
three-minute call to the US 
from Germany cost more than 
$4, compared with less than S3 
from Britain, where there has 
been open competition for 
more than four years. Tbe new 


pary position of Mr Berlus- 
coni. On Wednesday he 
ap p eared in a Milan court to 
answer four charges of corrup- 
tion relating to his Fininvest 
business empire, for which. If 
convicted, he could face a 
prison sentence. Yet in the 
same week he has been 
received by Mr Scalfaro and 
held serious negotiations with 
Mr Masrimn D'Alema, tbe PDS 
leader, on the future shape of 
the Italian state. 

I Economists 
expect 
Emu to 
go ahead 

By GfBian Tett, 
i Economics Correspondent 

Over half of Europe's 
economists believe that a sin. 
gle European currency will go 
ahead in 1999, in spite of the 
recent slowdown in the 
region's growth. 

Over four fifths believe mon- 
etary union will occur before 
2003, with only 8 per cent confi- 
I dent that it will never happen, 
according to a survey of pri- 
vate sector economists by Con- 
sensus Economics, an indepen- 
I dent UK research group. 

However, most economists 
rtimtr ahnnat none of the coun- 
tries win meet the Maastricht 
criteria, and therefore assume 
a single currency will only 
happen nmifl compromises. 

Tbe survey is striking given 
that the slowdown in European 
growth has fuelled uncertainty 
an the project The economists' 
confidence also appears to be 
at odds with assumptions of 
some market traders. 

Many investment banks 
believe that capital and cur- 
rency markets are expressing 
doubts about the project 

Mr Jim O’Neill, chief cur- 
rency economist at Goldman 
Sachs, the US investment 
hank, said: “Our analysis sug- 
gests that the markets do not 
expect European monetary 
union. If this survey is right 
then the markets are going to 
have to adjust" 

Mr O’Neill believes that real 
bond yields, spot Ecu rates and 
the strength of the Swiss franc 
highlight scepticism in the 
markets. 

Consensus Economics asked 
80 economists their views. 
About a quarter were in Ger- 
many, a similar numb er in the 
UK, 10 in France, and tbe rest 
spread around the EU. 

The survey showed 57 per 
cent expect Emu to start at the 
earliest possible date of 1999, 
while about 22 per cent expect 
it in the first three years of the 
next century. 

Consensus Economics, 55 Upper 
Brook Street, London W1Y 2LT. 


Body Shop hit 
by French move 


Doctor seeks to defend 
book on Mitterrand 


French authorities have begun 
a crackdown on franchisees of 
Body Shop, the UK-based cos- 
metics and body care group, for 
failure to comply with regula- 
tions demanding the use of the 
French language on products, 
writes Andrew Jack in Paris. 

A shop In Chambery, in the 
east of the country, was fined a 
symbolic FFrUJOO (£130) by a 
local court and ordered to 
immediately cease selling prod- 
ucts which did not carry labels 
in French. Tbe ruling is part of 
intensified efforts by tbe gov- 
ernment to implement a law 
introduced in 1994 to protect 
tbe use of French. 

The “loi Toubon", named 
after then-minister of culture 
Mr Jacques Toubon, demands 
that product instructions, 
ingredients and other details 
should be labelled in French. 

The action against Body 
Shop was triggered by a com- 
plaint lodged last year by one 
of five officially recognised 


organisations set up to defend 
the French language. 

In response, the French 
department of competition, 
consumption and suppression 
of fraud requested its regional 
offices to launch a series of 
inspections at Body Shop 
branches around the country. 

They visited the Chambery 
store in November last year, 
and highlighted infractions on 
10 products, including pineap- 
ple facial wash, bath bubbles 
and body spray. 

Body Shop International in 
the UK confirmed last night 
that the Chambery franchise 
bad been fined and that four 
other stores in France bad 
been inspected. 

“We are aware of the regula- 
tions and have cooperated 
with them." it said. “Wherever 
we trade, there are regulations 
on labelling that need to be 
applied. Most important is to 
provide appropriate informa- 
tion to customers." 


By Andrew Jack 

Francois Mitterrand’s former 
doctor spent most of yesterday 
justifying to the public prose- 
cutor in Paris his controvers- 
ial decision to publish the 
medical secrets of the former 
president 

Dr Claude Gubler, who was 
Mitterrand's physician from 
the time of his first election 
as president in 1981 until 
1994, faces prosecution for 
breach of professional secrecy 
following release on Wednes- 
day his book “The Great 
Secret", his account of the 
period. 

Dr Gubler suggested yester- 
day that he had been 
“ensnared" by Mitterrand 
when working for him, and 
stressed he would give to char- 
ity the proceeds of the book, 
which had sold 40,000 copies 
before it was banned on Thurs- 
day. 

He alleges in his book that 


Mitterrand had been diagnosed 
with prostate cancer at the 
start of his first term. That 
suggested presidential deceit of 
the highest order since regular 
health bulletins were issued 
for more than a decade which 
made no reference to the condi- 
tion. 

Second, Dr Gubler claims 
that from November 1994, for 
his last six months in office, 
Mitterrand was so obsessed 
with his illness that, while not 
intellectually impaired, he was 
incapable of fulfilling his presi- 
dential functions. 

Mitterrand's family - includ- 
ing Mazarine, his daughter by 
a mistress who had previously 
kept a low profile - sued 
the doctor, claiming that his 
book was a violation of secrecy 
in reve aling in tima te aspects 
the former president's private 
life. 

Indignation that Dr Gubler 
breached the sacred bond of 
confidentiality between patient 


and doctor has been equalled 
by outrage from the defenders 
of free speech at the decision 
to ban tbe book. 

The French press made the 
most of the revelations. 

At the centre of the battle 
stands Paris Match, the glossy 
weekly magazine, which 
proudly claimed to have been 
the first to report tbe allega- 
tions of cancer in November 
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It went on last week to pub- 
lish photos of Mitterrand on 
his death bed, triggering a sec- 
ond privacy law suit from the 
family. 

Late last year. It published 
photos of Mazarine, in the first 
public recognition that she was 
Mitterrand’s daughter - a 
move that many saw as a delib- 
erate attempt by the president 
to lay out the facts so that 
assessments of him after his 
death would not be dominated 
by revelations of his extra-mar- 
ital affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL news digest 


Poles may open 
up spy files 

Poland’s President Aleksander Kwa^fewskf is to 
I qgisiaHnri opening up secret police files, a senior aide s al 
yesterday, amid continuing allegations that senior memlwrs 
theformar communist SdRP party, including prune minister 
Jozef Oleksy, spied for Russia. . 

The move as the Polish Peasant party, junior pa™wf 

in the governing coalition, signalled that it wa ^ t ^ on ®°^ 

own members to replace Mr Oleksy as prime minister as tne 

price for continuing to support the government 
The former communists have replied that Mr Oleksy can oe 
expected to resign only if a formal investigation is opened 
against him. They have also warned that they are ready to 
face early elections if the present governing raalmon faffs 
apart Christopher Bobmski. Warsaw 

Chirac may end conscription 

president Jacques Chirac 
■|||^BH^B (left) plans to phase out 
gfagMSH military conscription, which 
has allowed France to aff ord 

western Europe's biggest 

army, a fellow Gaullist and 
A'jHxS H former prime minister said 

yesterday. Mr Pierre Messmer 
said on French radio Mr 
Chirac told him this week 

that “he has decided to 
abolish, military service in its 
current form." The Elys^e did 
not deny this, but said the 
president had not reached 
definitive conclusions in his 
wide-ranging review of 

French defence policies. Nevertheless, this is the first public 
jmUratinn since Mr Chirac's election last May that the 
president intends to pursue his r»ampai gn will for France to 
shift to a more “professional" army. David Buchan, Paris 

Japanese party’s identity crisis 

Japan's centre-left Social Democratic party, second largest j 
member of the conservative-dominated willing coalition, is to 
change its Japanese name in an attempt to avert collapse. 

The party ha« already changed its En glish nam e from 
Socialist party to Social Democratic party. Now the Japanese 
name will chang e too. from Nippon Shakaito to Shakal 
Minshuto, reflecting the party’s rapid move to the right over 
the past 18 months. A convention yesterday agreed to delay j 
plans to disband and instead to rename the party. 

Older members of the traditional Marxist wing argued that 
the latest name change would ensure an even worse showing 
for the party than, expected in the next general election, 
perhaps as dose as six months away. The party leader 
Tomiichi Murayama argues it is because the outlook is so bad 
that a change of nama is needed. William Dawkins, Tokyo 

Mr Tristan Del 

In our October 24 article “Soviet era music deal plays to mixed 
reviews” the pianist Mr Nikolay Petrov was quoted as saying 
of Mr Tristan DeL who is suing him for libel: “He sued me 
because I called him a pirate, and I won the case.” 

When Mr Petrov said “l won the case" he was not referring 
to the libel action brought by Mr Del against Mr Petrov and 
Mr Yevgeny Sidorov, the ntmigter of culture for Russia. That 
action is still in progress and will next come before the courts 
on January 23. The FT regrets any confusion caused by the 
misunderstanding. 

World Bank loan for Romania 

The World Bank said yesterday it had approved a 6290m 
(£i84m) loan to Romania, aimed at speeding privatisation and 
restructuring of the economy, and at strengthening the 
country’s fledgling financial sector. The agreement will be a 
welcome boost to the ruling Social Democracy party, which is 
trying to improve its image ahead of local government 
elections due soon. The government yesterday announced a 
preelection cabinet reshuffle, including the appointment of a 
new industry minister. Virginia Marsh, Budapest 

Deadline over soccer ruling 

The European Commission has given Uefa, the European 
soccer union, six weeks to comply with a ruling from the 
European Court of Justice that its system of international 
transfers was unlawful. 

Brussels said the system of transfers between member states 
and a rule limiting the number of foreign players a club can 
field violated EU competition law. It said it would open formal 
legal proceedings against Uefa and Fife, the world soccer body, 
and lift their immunity from fines, if they did not respond by 
the end of February. Emma Tucker, Brussels 

ECONOMICWATCH 

Italian industrial output eases 


Hahr " Italian, industrial production 

continued to ease in 

IncfciGtrW production* November- The na ti on s! 

annual % change statistics office Istat said 

20 ; ■ : — : — , month-on-month output fell 

a . (L5 per cent on a seasonally 

- I adjusted basis, a similar fall 

10 to that in October. On a 

.JVJM i. nan-adjusted basis, industrial 

5 i~N. iMU output climbed 3.3 per cent 

inf.- . . 1 ■*.- year -on-year in November 

o -L. a g ain st a 7.8 per cent surge 

/VVf V ' ' the month before. Italian 

-5 7 — jj'* — — gross domestic product rose 

I | . 3.4 per cent year -on-year in 

- 10 ism ^ — — « — the third quarter of 1995. but 

analysts said that yesterday’s 
Soum ft Exui *nor acnomflsr actuated data were in line with 

forecasts of lower economic 

growth in the final three months of last year. Reuter, Rome 
m Poland’s unemployment rate in December rose to 149 per 
cent from 14.7 per cent in November. AP, Warsaw 
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Hijack highlights Turkish anxieties over place in world 


T he ancestral rivalry for 
power and Influence in 
the Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia is usually played out 
in embassies and foreign min- 
istries. Bnt this week's hijack- 
ing of the Avrasya ferry by 
pro-Chechen Turkish g unm en 
brought the “Great Game" to 
the world's television screens. 

The hijacking highlighted 
many of Turkey’s anxieties 
about its place in the world, 
particularly over its ambigu- 
ous relationship with Russia, 
which is viewed as an impor- 
tant trading partner bnt also 
as an implacable opponent in 
the struggle for control in the 
region. 

President Boris Yeltsin’s 
suppression of the Chechen 


uprising this week bas met 
with consistently angry 
responses from Ankara. Mrs 
Tansu CUIer, Turkey’s prime 
minister, said yesterday: “The 
basic solution to all the prob- 
lems in the Caucasus should 
be reached through peaceful 
ways and by [respecting] 
human rights." 

Hie sympathies of Turkey, a 
country of Moslems with his- 
torical ties to the Caucasus, 
once part of the Ottoman 
Empire, were clearly with the 
Chechen rebels from the begin- 
ning. Government officials 
and the media refer to the 
hijackers of the ferry, bound 
from the ancient port of Trab- 
zon to Russia, as “activists” 
rather than "terrorists", a 


Turkey's Islamist Refah party yesterday gave up try forming a government, writes John Barham, 
attempts to form a coalition after 10 days of Although Refah took the most votes in last 
meetings with the country’s political leaders, month's general elections and is the largest 
President Sfileyman Demirel last night asked party in parliament, it fell short of a majority in 
Mrs Tansu Ciller, outgoing prime minister, to the country's 560-member assembly. 


term widely used to label 
other extremists. 

Hopes that relations 
between Turkey and Russia 
might improve with the end of 
communism have largely evap- 
orated. Turkey fears its Nato 
allies underestimate the threat 
from a resurgent Russia. 

Citing the Chechen uprising, 
Russia bas refused to cot its 
military presence in the south 
Caucasus as required by the 
Conventional Forces in Europe 
Treaty. Mr Yefa Tanir, Tur- 


key's defence minister, said: 
“Tbe cold war is over, there is 
an atmosphere of peace. In 
order not to spoil this [the 
west Is] turning a blind eye." 

The success of the Commu- 
nists and nationalist parties in 
Russia's parliamentary elec- 
tions last December only 
heightened Turkey's anxieties. 

The scramble for the Cauca- 
sus’s oil wealth Is another 
area of friction, with Moscow, 
which is Insisting that pipe- 
lines carrying Azerbaijan's 


Caspian Sea oil be routed 
through Russia. Turkey, 
strongly backed by the US, 
wants the pipelines to cross its 
territory, believing that the 
transport networks will bol- 
ster western control of the 
region's rich oilfields. 

Yet Russia and Turkey are 
close trading partners - 
two-way trade in 1994 was 
worth $L63bn (£L07tm). Rus- 
sian “suitcase” traders who 
travel to Turkey to buy goods 
for resale at borne probably 


spend as much again. The 146 
Russian hosta ges on board the 
Avrasya were returning home 
loaded with Turkish goods. 

Russia is Turkey’s main nat- 
ural gas. supplier and Turkish 
contractors have construction 
projects worth over $4bn In 
Russia. Relations with Russia 
may be fraught but Turkish 
diplomats say informally that 
at least they know where they 
stand in their dealings with 
Moscow. 

Turkey's place in the west 
era world is less precise. 
Although it is a valued part of 
the western security system, 
officials say Turkey is treated 
with contempt in the west 

Many Turks consider them- 
selves Europeans, but feel 


humi liated fay what they see as 
European racism and anti. 
Modem prejudice. Although a 
Torkey-European Union cus- 
toms union came into force on 
January 1 , opposition parties 
a ccuse the government of 
accepting second class status 
in Europe. 

Within Turkey the growing 
streng th of radical Islamist 
groups has raised western con- 
cern over the country’s politi- 
cal stability. It emerged yes- 
terday that Mr Mohammed 
feny hijackers’ 
leader, had been under surveil- 
lance by Turkish intelligence 

' ****** mili- 

tant Moslem groups. 

John Barham 
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Economists squeal as US alters key statistics 


By MJchael Prows b 
in Washington 

US economists scurried for 
their calculators yesterday fol- 
lowing the release of some of 
the most important statistical 
revisions in years. 

The Commerce Department 
adopted a new method of mea- 
suring growth of real gross 
domestic product, known as 
the “chain-weighted" system. 


and complicated matters far- 
ther by announcing big revi- 
sions in estimated spending in 
cash terms in recent years. 

Mr Robert Parker, the 
department's chief statistician, 
was at pains to stress the con- 
tinuity of data. “These c h an ge 
have not re-written economic 
history," he said. “The peaks 
and troughs of the business 
cycles are still there." 

The numbers, however, do 


look different Since 1991, the 
economy is estimated to have 
grown at a real annual rate of 
2-5 per cent, not 3.1 per cent as 
previously estimated. On the 
new basis, the economy's long- 
run potential rate of growth is 
put at about 2.1 per cent; 
rather than 2J5 per cent on the 
old figures. 

The revisions In some years 
are striking. Growth in 1993 
and 1994 is now estimated at 


22 per cent and 3.5 per cent 
down from 3.1 per cent and 4.1 
per cent Growth for 1989 is 
revised up to 3.4 per cent from 
15 per cent 

The new data are not expec- 
ted to affect US monetary pol- 
icy because the Federal 
Reserve has had access to the 
chain-weighted figures since 
the middle of last year. How- 
ever, Mr Joseph Stiglitz. chief 
economic adviser to President 


Bill Clinton, conceded yester- 
day that some “recalibrating" 
of the public's growth expecta- 
tions would be necessary. 

The chain-weighted figures, 
which involve continuous 
adjustments to reflect the 
changing structure of relative 
prices, have greatly compli- 
cated the work of economic 
forecasters. 

“It's been painful It's a lot of 
work for us," said Mr Kurt 


Karl, chief economist at 
WEFA. the US economic fore- 
casting group. He said the 
group had been forced to intro- 
duce a “statistical discrep- 
ancy" into all its forecasts, 
reflecting the fact that “the 
numbers no longer add up". 
Under the new system real 
GDP can no longer be 
expressed as the exact sum of 
components such as real con- 
sumption, real investment and 


real government spending. 

However he said the chain- 
weighting should in principle 
"provide a better feel for where 
the economy is going". 

Mr Bruce Steinberg, senior 
economist at Merrill Lynch m 
New York, said the change was 
like shifting from Fahrenheit 
to Celsius measures of temper- 
ature: the numbers changed 
but the underlying nealitv was 
not affected. 


Lies, damned lies, and the US Commerce 
Department’s new way of measuring GDP 


T he “chain-weighted" 
method of estimating 
GDP was introduced to 
help statisticians keep pace 
with shifts in the economy's 
structure, especially those 
caused by recent spectacular 
fhlls in computer prices. 

The main effect of the new 
measure is to depress esti- 
mates of recent economic 
growth while significantly 
boosting the economy’s appar- 
ent performance in previous 
decades. According to the new 
figures, the economy has 
grown at about 2.5 per cent a 
year since the end of the last 
recession in 1991. that is about 
0.6 percentage points slower 
than previously estimated. 

The new data indicate that 
the economy's slowdown since 
the early 1970s has been more 
severe than previously 
thought Using chain-weighted 
numbers, the economy grew at 
an average rate of 4.1 per cent 
a year between 1959 and 1972, 
rather than 3.7 per cent as pre- 
viously estimated. Average 
growth since 1973 is now put at 


2-5 per cent, against 2.4 per 
cent on the old measure. 

These revised growth esti- 
mates reflect an arcane but 
important change In the way 
real GDP is calculated. In mea- 
suring real GDP statisticians 
have to find some way of valu- 
ing the physical or real produc- 
tion in each sector of the econ- 
omy. Since the second world 
war, the US (like other coun- 
tries) has used the prices pre- 
vailing in a certain “base year" 
- most recently 1987. A figure 
for total GDP is reached by 
adding up the contributions or 
the various sectors, weighted 
by the prices prevailing in the 
base year. Real growth is then 
defined as the chang e in thfc 
aggregate over time. 

This approach is flawed 
because the s tr u ct u re of prices 
in the base year becomes 
increasingly inaccurate as time 
moves on. In general the sec- 
tors that grow most quickly 
are those in which prices are 
falling, or rising more slowly 
than elsewhere. Because statis- 
ticians use the old price struc- 


ture, the contribution to 
growth from such sectors is 
systematically overstated. 

The rapid fall in computer 
prices has accentuated this 
dilemma, as a Commerce 
Department example illus- 
trates. In 1977, a small main- 
frame computer cost about 
$800,000, or more than is times 
the 343,000 cost of a new family 
home. By 1987, thanks to tech- 
nological innovation, a com- 
puter with the same processing 
power cost about $80,000, less 
than the $102,000 cost of a new 
home. Today, a comparable 
computer costs about $30,000, 
or less than a quarter of the 
cost of a new home. In other 
words, using 1987 prices, the 
contribution of computers to 
GDP relative to that of invest- 
ments in houses and other cap- 
ital goods is overstated by a 
factor of about four. 

Until the pace of technologi- 
cal change speeded up, statisti- 
cians believed such problems 
could be addressed by periodi- 
cally updating the base year. A 
shift to “1992 prices" that 


would have given computers a 
smaller weighting was due 
anyway. But periodic shifts in 
the base year are an unhappy 
compromise for another rea- 
son. When the base year is 
changed, the weights attached 
to different sectors of the econ- 
omy are changed, not just in 
the future but in the past As 
economists at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York put 
it, “the entire history of real 
GDP changes each time the 
base year is switched." 

T hink, for example, of the 
1974/75 recession. At the 
time this would have 
been assessed according to the 
structure of prices of the late 
1960s. But the base year for 
statistical calculations has 
been updated numerous times 
since then. Each time, it shifts, 
the 1974/75 recession looks a 
little different. In the most 
recently published historical 
series, that recession is 
appraised according to the rel- 
ative prices ruling in 1987, 
which is hardly appropriate. 


The Commerce Department's 
solution is to adopt a “chain- 
weighted" system In which the 
weights used to value different 
sectors of the economy are con- 
tinuously updated to reflect 
changes in relative prices. 
Growth in any given year will 
be measured according to 
prices in that year and in the 
year immediately preceding it 
Rea] growth for 1990, say. will 
be estimated using the prices 
prevailing in 1989 and 1990. 
The concept of using the struc- 
ture of prices in a single year 
as a benchmark for all other 
years will be dropped. This 
means that growth estimates 
will allow for changes in rela- 
tive prices as they occur. It 
also niMna that the historical 
growth record will no longer 
be constantly revised: since 
estimates of growth in the 
1960s. say, now reflect the price 
structure of that period, there 
is no updating to be done. 

Most economists agree that 
chain-weighted GDP estimates 
are superior to those based ou 
prices at some arbitrary base 


Computer prices plunge 
wftSe spending surges 
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date. But there are still head- 
aches. GDP calculations are 
vastly more complex than 
before. Using a fixed base year, 
real GDP could be expressed as 
the exact sum of its compo- 
nents. such as real consump- 
tion and real investment. 
Under chain-weighting such 
simple addition is no longer 
possible. It is disconcerting, as 
the New York Fed recently 
noted, to discover that “we can 
no longer measure precisely 
manufacturing's share of real 
GDP”. However the contribu- 
tion of the growth of various 
sectors - including manufac- 
turing - to overall growth is 
still measurable. 

The other main objection is 


Rethinking the past 

Two measurec of real tong-term GDP 
growth, annual % rate of chango 
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that statisticians have elimi- 
nated an important source of 
upward bias to growth esti- 
mates but failed to address 
equally important downward 
biases, such as the significant 
overstatement of consumer 
price inflation. Assuming these 
various biases roughly can- 
celled out, the old unsophisti- 
cated GDP estimates may have 
provided a better guide to 
underlying real growth than 
the new, less nattering chain- 
weighted figures. This should 
be borne in mind when com- 
paring US growth rales with 
those estimated in other, less 
statistically advanced nations. 

Michael Prowse 


Tokyo fails to defuse anger over housing loan bailout 


By Gerard Baker in Tokyo 

The Japanese government 
yesterday tried to defuse public 
criticism of its plan to spend 
more titan Y685bn ($6.5bn) to 
bail out the country's bankrupt 
housing loan companies by 
publishing more details of the 
lenders’ activities. 

But the more than 300 pages 
of documents released to jus- 
tify the decision threatened to 


intensify public hostility, as 
they were largely a reworking 
of already disclosed informa- 
tion relating to the financial 
condition of the lenders, 
known asjusen. 

They showed that at 
the end of June 1995, the 
companies had more than 
Y8,130bn in non-performing 
loans, more than 75 per 
cent of their total lending, of 
which at least Y6,270bn was 


deemed to be non-recoverable. 

The seven companies lent 
heavily to property speculators 
in the late 1980s mid are virtu- 
ally bankrupt as a result of the 
fall in property prices in the 
last four years. Last month, to 
intense popular opposition, the 
government announced it 
would spend public money to 
reimburse some of the credi- 
tors of ihejtisen. 

The government has pledged 


that the price of spending pub- 
lic money will be a rigorous 
investigation of the circum- 
stances which led to the 
jusen's problems in the first 
place. The finance ministry has 
said that all those responsible 
- bankers, creditors, borrowers 
and regulators - will be held to 
account far their actions. 

To achieve that end, it has 
promised to open up the 
jusen's accounts to public scru- 


tiny. “The government will 
continue efforts to disclose as 
much information on the hous- 
ing loan issue as possible." Mr 
Wataru Kubo, the finance min- 
ister, said yesterday. 

The documents released yes- 
terday did include much- 
sought-after lists of the 50 larg- 
est borrowers at each of the 
companies. But, crucially, they 
did not give the names of the 
borrowers, only the amount of 


the loan, their location and the 
type of business. 

Unsurprisingly the vast 
majority of borrowers were 
revealed to be property devel- 
opers or construction compa- 
nies based in Tokyo and 
Osaka, the two centres of the 
greatest speculative real estate 
activity in the late 1980s. The 
failure to release names will 
heighten suspicions about 
their identity. 


The Japanese press has been 
full of stories in the last week 
of loans made by the compa- 
nies to organised crime and 
other unsuitable borrowers. 

The documents confirmed 
that 13 former finance ministry 
officials had been senior execu- 
tives of the jusen dining the 
period when many of the bad 
loans were initially made, 
news also likely to increase 
public anger about the bailout 


Fa lk lands 
face 
charm 
offensive 

By David Pitting 
In Buenos Aires 

Falkland Islanders are today 
bracing themselves for a sec- 
ond Argentine invasion. But 
the six Arnenline citizens due 
to land at Port Stanley airport 
this morning will be wielding 
English phrase-books rather 
than the machine guns and 
landmines of 19X1 

The party in question, “tour- 
ists” to the bleak islands, 
includes the daughter nf Mr 
Guido Di Telia. Argentina's for- 
eign minister, and four of his 
grandchildren. Their visit is 
part of Mr Di Tc-lla's eccentric 
“charm offensive". 

Argentine nationals have 
been banned from the islands 
since the war. But the party, 
who will fly from southern 
Chile on the Chilean airline 
DAP's inaugural Boeing-727 
flight to Port Stanley, will use 
Swiss pass] Kiris, the national- 
ity of Mr Di Tella's son-in-law. 

Most islanders are not 
amused. “If. as 1 suspect, Mr Di 
Telia is using his family for 
political motives then 1 find it 
rather abhorrent." said Mr 
John Cheek, a councillor. 

The reception on Port Stan 
ley's streets may be rather 
chilly. "We will just ignore 
them," said one islander. 

The imminent Argentine 
landing did not eomc unan- 
nounced. Last month, bemused 
Falklanders received a Christ- 
mas card from Mr Di Telia, 
with a photograph of several of 
his grandchildren. A festive 
greeting warned in jocular 
tone that they could shortly 
expect “on invasion of noisy 
little Di Tellas". 

“People were not enormously 
impressed with the famous 
Christmas card." said Mr Rich- 
ard Ralph, newly appointed 
governor of the British colony. 

That was only the latest 
salvo of Mr Di Tella's charm 
offensive. Two years ago, the 
foreign minister dispatched 
several hundred copies of a 
children's video featuring the 
cartoon character Pingu the 
Penguin. A year later, toe idea 
was floated of paying each 
islander up to Sim to renounce 
British citizenship. 



Gum-chewing 
geishas anger 
professionals 


By Emiko Terazono in Tokyo 

Kyoto's geisha community is 
showing uncharacteristic 
anger at toe appearance on toe 
city's streets of gum-chewing, 
cigarette-smoking ersatz geisha 
who are bringing the profes- 
sion into ill repute. 

The opportunity to dress as a 
geisha is being offered by 
hotels and tourist companies 
which have fallen on hard 
times and low occupancy rates. 

According to the Japan Hotel 
Association, leading hotels in 
Kyoto reported a 10 per cent 
drop in business last year. 
These poor figures have 
tempted them to tamper with 
the traditions of the Icaryukai, 
meaning the world of flowers 
and willows. 

A maika, or apprentice gei- 
sha. spends several years 
undergoing strict training in 
the traditional Japanese arts 
including dance and singing. 
Especially in Kyoto, one of the 
most conservative cities in 
Japan, only the wealthy or 
well connected can afford their 
company. . 

But an increasing number of 
tourist operators and hotels 
are offering visitors, mostly 
Japanese, an opportunity to 
dress up like maika. “They 
walk around chewing gum and 
smoking cigarettes dressed up 
like maika and are spoiling toe 
image,” says Mr Jozaburo 
Tomita. an official at one of 
Kyoto’s geisiia house associa- 
tions. . , _ , 

The reputation of Kyoto, 
touted as the country's serene 


and contemplative “ancient 
capital", has also been stained 
by a spate of shootings by local 
gangsters. 

In addition, toe new dispute 
follows a damaging lawsuit by 
a former maika who alleged 
that the proprietress of her gei- 
sha house had abused her 
physically and confiscated her 
tips from customers. 

The costume service was 
started 10 years ago by a Kyo- 
to-based cinema studio and 
Nishijm-ori Industrial Associa- 
tion. a group of kimono mak- 
ers. 

For Y8.800 ($83), tourists are 
adorned with the typical white 
make-up by professionals, 
while kim ono specialists help 
put on toe kimonos and clogs. 
Ms Mie Nakasuji of the Nlshi- 
jin-ori association insists: “We 
don't let our customers walk 
outside the studios.” 

However, other companies 
offering similar services are 
not so careful, and have 
allowed their customers to 
walk on the streets and into 
controversy. "Other tourists 
who cannot tell toe difference 
will take photographs with 
them. This is strictly forbidden 
among real maika,” says Mr 
Tomita. 

Moreover, many newcomers’ 
creations have been garish, 
thank*; to the lack of profes- 
sional assistance. “There were 
some looking hideous, with the 
wrong sort of footwear,” said a 
Kyoto resident. Another out- 
raged resident complained that 
some services even allowed 
men to dress up as geisha. 


Genuine geishas performing in Kyoto: now, for Y8JI00, anyone 

OvnQantn 


can try It, even men 

“We know we cant force the 
companies to stop these ser- 
vices, but we want to make 
sure that ordinary people know 
that the fake maika are 


already complied with the 
association’s wishes, and 
agreed that customers will be 
accompanied by employees car- 
rying placards making clear 


dressed-up amateurs," says Mr that toe maiko are tourists m 
Tomita. Same companies have ' disguise. 


Record bankruptcy debt in Japan 


\ chain of corporate collapses 
set off by toe high yra, the 
Kobe earthquake and toe fail- 
ure of a string of financial 
institutions left Japan with 
the highest bankruptcy debts 
on record last year, writes Wil- 
liam Dawkins in Tokyo. 

Failed Japanese companies 
left Y9,030bn <S85.6bn) of 
debts in 1995, 64 per cent more 
than the previous year, easily 
breaking toe 1991 record of 
Y7.960bn. said Teikoku Data- 
bank, a leading credit research 
agency. The number joining 
the corporate graveyard rose 


by 8 per cent to a nino-year 
high of 15,086. 

Nearly half of last year s 
b ankr uptcy debts, Y4,210bm 
came from the collapse of 36 
financial compa ni e s , in areas 
such as leasing, consumer 
finance and home loans, which 
were forced to close by the 
railure of larger banks 
to which they were 
affiliated. . .. 

The sudden rise in the yen 
last spring, to a record Y79.75 
to the dollar, put 173 more 
companies out of bnsiness, 
with debts of Y170J5hn, said 


Teikoku. Last January's earth- 
quake in Kobe, a large port in 
Japan's industrial heartland, 
brought 194 corporate victims, 
with debts of Y60-07bn. 

While financial companies 
fared worst last year, the rise 
in collapses took place across 
all other industrial sectors, 
pointed out a separate report 
by another credit research 
agency, Tokyo Commerce and 
Industry Research. 

Bankruptcies have tended to 
rise at the early stages of pre- 
vious economic recoveries, as 
a rise in working capital 


requirements, to meet 
increased sales, has forced 
already weak companies to 
increase borrowing and run 
into a terminal cash flow 
shortage. 

But TCIR suggested that 
bankruptcies might tins time 
go on rising longer than in 
previous recoveries. It expec- 
ted a continued rise in small 
business failures over toe next 
few months, victims of their 
large corporate customers' 
attempts to cut costs by 
shifting production plant 
abroad. 


Lesley Suiuler 
0171 873 3308 


Weekend Business 


Chaaes Whuemood 
0171 873 3503 


Boswiess Opportuhtttes 


DESIGNER - SILK TIES 

We are the designers and manufacturers of handcrafted. 100% pure silk ties, 
under our brand nonte, GAURl London. We are considering supplying ties 
to other outlets under their brandname and specification, worldwide. Based 
in London, we source, design and manufacture silk ties to the highest 
specifier ban under our supervision at very competitive costs. 

Interested parties wishing to acquire our product may write to Eurostate 
Ltd. at 

34 Station Road, New Barnet. Herts EN5 lNZ, England. 


Home & Office Software 


ACT! THE SALES MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

• Tracks all your Ghent Contact 

• Prompts all your actions 

• Has luD WP, Modem, Fa* support 

• DOS, WINDOWS. NETWORKS. MAC. 

• Training, Consultancy, Support, Product and now new for the Psion 3A 

ASK FOR THE DEMO DISC 

BROWN AND COMPANY 

Tel: 01582 488444 Fax: 01582 488333 


Welcome Care, Eurostate Ltd. 

We are a care home management company specialising In tfw management 
ol nursing homes and residential care homes for the elderly. With over ten 
years experience in this sector, we have expert knowledge in acquisition, 
setting up new homes. Oay-lo-day management, budgeting, marketing and 
achieving high profitability. It you are considering employing a management 
company to manage your business, why no! contact us in the first instance 
tor no obligation consuftahon ah 

34 Station Road, New Barnet, Herts EN5 1NZ, England. 
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Business Wanted 

Seeking migr. to market & buid 
under US patent Boanse, 
Kar-KboT, usac no freon or 
gBsoOne. K>ap wNde cod 

whfle parksd & in traneit, 
kwtooSng 

USD S1DK, Non-axdtrsive 
USD S1O0K, Exclusive 

Call USA 602-235-2218 

AH. EEC CHEMICAL/ GAS 
COMPANIES 

Small successful business with targe 
paternal, strategic position United 
Random M 1-AI-MI8-M61 Haulage. 

. storage BSJEN1S.0. 9002-1*04- 
S.Q-AS. Score 212. Purging facilities. 

suggestions, mutual advantages. 

Enquiries, dircustnos, strictly private, 
principals rally. 

Bn 84207. FtaBBcUTIniea. 
OneSualii— it Bridge, Laneton SE1 9HL 

v 




| Businesses For Sjule 

Metal 



Packaging 



Manufacturer 



Forecast T/0 19% £2m 



established and expanding 



business in the 

Metal Packaging Industry 



supplying components to the UK 



and export markets. 



Write to Box B4225, Fuumdal 



Times, One Soatbwark Bridge, 

* 


London SE3 9HL 




REALTIME & END-OF-DAY 
TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE from ENDEX1A 

Three Technical Analysis systems avsKabto. 

* Update in Real-time [ram Pc Market ■ 
Eye, TeterexL Paeeis a Seams Feeds. 

* Update Enb-oWay OCHLV data hx 4500 • 
m e a ninne n ta lor mty £5 per moron 

INDEX I A Research, 121 High Street. 

Berkhamstad KP4 3DJ 

1M. OT442 878015 Ffat 01442 878834 

CENTRAL SOFTWARE 
RETAIL BANKING SYSTEM 

' Robust Netwried Package 
Selected by fire cri too largest 
UK Eluding Societies 
Complete Functionally 
Mutn-Ctxnancy 

Mub-Lmpcd Conwoondence 
On-Lne Signature WerUcoton 
A Many modem, ecooonvc 
• PraOotm lor I.T. efficiency 
BB Mitbeani FCa Select 400 
1W 01783244228 bar 01783344548 
John Ormond Central Software 
TH 01624 634957 FM 01624 628703 

[ Pain-free Data Collection 

To gel the most from your Investment 
software package you must motet upon 
fast accurate. Hex rite and reliable data. 
Look no further, Synergy Software altera 
Ihra service, in various formats, at . 
extremely tow cost. 

Please telephone lor man details on 
01582424282 

“I MADE m% PROFIT IN 
ONE WEEK BY USING 
MESA AND SUMMIT* 

Awwd winning cycle based tradng software 
by John Biera Gives praefce BUY arid SELL 
stpsitswi stacks, kiturea, oonunodties ete_ . 
Exeeient profit record. High reward rc risk 
\ ratio. 

, ForaFRSOENIOdBhafnsuntoiendtog 
\ tool can MESMJKl 
I Fas 0181^03^860 Uti 0181-303-7407 


Business Services 


C 


Office Equipment 


SAVE ON INT'L 
PHONE CAULS! 


Ask about aurnew lower rates 
worldwide. Now featuring 
Faxaway and inn Internet 
tccess! 

In the UK: Coft 080046-4016 
Fax: 0800484015] 
\ InOmU&tM: 1-206-21 $41 61 
Fax: 1-20&21&62S2\ 


Cel! now £ 
S.n-i? ’0D3 



tailback 


hflpAn 


«i7 aware. W.SWW.W aeng usa 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


D uetb city .bank order postponement we have 
a large quantity of quality executive and : 
sy sterivranges. -conferences arid receptions. • 
• ; Large choice of veneers;. 

.- >/• : ■ . (WaihUt, Rosewood, Ash etc!) • 


j with discount of up to 40% from R.R.P.! 


London Showroom for viewing 
- Piease ebntact 


UNEABURO LTD Tel: 01992 504530 
FREEPHONE: 0500 821565 


StAR is all you need! 

From only £9.00 p.w. this Incredible 
program, from Synergy Software . 
offers full valuation and charting 
facilities lor 3SD0 instruments. No 
other package can contribute as much 
-to your in vestments. For management 
ol LSE equities. IT's. Warrants. 
•Currencies or Indices StAR offers 
unbeatable value. 

To find out why, please telephone 
01582 4242B2 and ask for an 
Information pack. 

SELECT 400 

LIFE ADMINISTRATION 
SYSTEM 

Robust Nemorfced Package 
UnU Unkad/Unbereal Lite 
Compioto Functional* 

Muto-cunwcy 

Mute-Ungual Correspondence 
Hgh Stait Productivity 
Intspatad Lite OuoUhons 
A totally modem ptattorm lor I.T. eflttoncy 
BUI Nutbmm Fee Setoct 400 
1M 01763 244226 Ft* 01763 244548 
John Ormond Central Software 
TW 01634 624957 Fax 01B24 628703 

UNIVERSAL EXOTICS, 
OPTIONS, SWAP. YIELD, 
ZERO-CURVE ADD-INS 

Additional spreadsheet luncilonE lor 
Financial fcfcnats nutesamte using lams 
1-2-3 and Excel (Windows. 0&2. Mac). . 
European and American style options and 
warrants on bomb, com mattes, airondee. 
futures and shares. 

Price* range Irani £439 to CLASS. 

FSS- Financial Systems Software 
A dMaton at FNX Limited 
The Royex Housa, 13th floor 

AMarmanbury Square 

London EC2V 7HR 
Tel: +44 (0) 171 - 600 B033 
. Fine +44 (IQ 171 BOO 4102 



-'./-Appear in the 
. - v Financial - Times 
on Tuesdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays. ; 
7 ’ For further 
information 
• of to advertise in this 
section 

'please contact 

Lesley Sumner 
+44 01.71 873 3308 
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MAXWELL: The Legacy 


Kevin Maxwell's robust defence relied on blaming his father and spreading responsibility around the City 

Ghost of dead publisher haunted trial 


The acquittals of Mr Kevin Maxwell, 
the man accused of masterminding 
the defrauding of the Maxwell pen- 
sion funds, and his co-defendants Mr 
lan Maxwell and Mr Larry Trachten- 
berg, yesterday confounded those 
who had thought the men's convic- 
tions were a foregone conclusion. 

The death of Robert Maxwell and 
the collapse of his business empire 
in late 1.991 precipitated arguably the 
most emotive and far-reaching City 
scandal in decades. Thousands of 
pensioners farad the winter stripped 
of their finan cial security. Trauma- 
tised banks and City advisers were 
locked into mutual recriminations. 
Parliament was outraged. The hos- 
tile media turned its spotlight 
against “the Maxwell boys”. 

In this atmosphere, it seemed to 
some that the conviction of those 
supposedly responsible for this 
extraordinary scandal should be a 
formality. More than four years on, 
they have been proved wrong. 

The acquittals will provoke fur- 
ther criticism of the Serious Fraud 
Office which brought the prosecu- 
tion. The SFO's immediate survival 
is not in doubt The government has 
already endorsed its long-term 
future as the best means in an 
imperfect world of tackling City 
fraud. But Labour yesterday said 


it would review the SFO's future. 

The Maxwell trial will now be 
added to the list of SFO failures. The 
criticism-weary fraudbusters will 
again say that they should not be 
judged on the outcomes of a few 
high-profile cases. They will again 
point to a list of other successful but 
less -publicised cases. In the past, 
such cries have been lost in the 
wind. When the first inquiries Into 
the collapse of the Maxwell empire 
and the hunt for the mfcrinfy mil- 
lions of pension fund assets began, it 
was Mr Kevin Maxwell who found 
himself at the centre of investiga- 
tors' attention. 

When the trial started in June this 
year, it was dominated by him Of ail 
those charged with fraud over the 
affair, the youngest son of the late 
publisher was the person most 
responsible for what had occurred, 
the prosecution claimed. 

The case ag ains t him was that to 
save his father's grossly indebted 
business empire from collapse, 
shares belonging to the pension 
funds were used to raise loans from 
National Westminster Bank to prop 
□p the Robert Maxwell Group, the 
main holding company for the pri- 
vate Maxwell companies. 

Mr Kevin Maxwell and his lather 
were accused of misusing £100m- 


worth of shares in Scitex, an Israeli 
company. He, bis brother Mr fan 
Maxwell and Mr Trachtenberg were 
accused of misusing £22m of shares 
in Teva, another Israeli company. 
This second fraud, it was claimed, 
took place in the days after Robert 
Maxwell’s death at sea. 

However, Mr Kevin Maxwell 
mounted a robust and up-front 
defence from the outset At the start 
of the trial he declared his intention 
to go into the witness box. His 
defence to the charges had two main 
strands. First, he placed crucial 
responsibility on his father. Second, 
he tried to widen the responsibility 
for the entire fiasco, insisting that 
bankers, accountants and lawyers 
should bear their share of the blame. 

Giving evidence for almost four 
weeks, be admitted having been a 
“bloody arrogant" businessman and 
owned up to lying to one bank. He 
voluntarily mentioned aspects of the 
case the jury would not otherwise 
have heard of. such as the £200m 
secret operation to support the share 
price of Maxwell Communication 
Corporation, one of two publicly 
quoted Maxwell companies. How- 
ever, throughout the case, he denied 
any c rimin al responsibility. 

To support its case against him, 
the prosecution called a long series 


of bankers and others who com- 
plained that Mr Kevin Maxwell had 
either lied or misled them. 

Mr Kevin Maxwell's central 
defence to both charges was that at 
two late-night meetings his father 
had told him that the legal owner- 
ship of both the Scitex and Teva 
shares had been transferred from the 
pension funds to the Robert Maxwell 
Group. At both meetings, the two 
men had been alone. The only docu- 
mentary evidence was a fax related 
to the first meeting bat this had 
never been found, Mr Kevin Maxwell 
said. The prosecution poured scorn 
on the suggestion that these meet- 
ings had ever taken place. However. 
Mr Kevin Maxwell insisted that they 
had - and that they showed he had 
acted perfectly honestly when pledg- 
ing the shares as security far the 
loans. The complaints of bankers 
were irrelevant to the charges, he 
said. 

In trying to spread the blame for 
the pensions fiasco throughout the 
City, Mr Kevin Maxwell said banks 
such as NatWest, accountants such 
as Cooper & Lybrand and lawyers 
such as Nicholson Graham & Jones 
had for years accepted the way the 
Maxwell empire finan ces were 
conducted. 

To observers of the trial Mr Kevin 


Maxwell was helped by many of 
those who gave evidence. Witness 
after witness told how Robert Max- 
well ran his business - the bullying 
of staff, the chaotic paperwork, the 
deliberate and secretive “compart- 
ments! isation" of activities and the 
virtual total control he demanded. 

The attempt to spread the blame 
mare widely included the jury being 
told of the “global settlement" when 
Coopers, along with US investment 
banks Lehman Brothers and Gold- 
man Sachs, contributed millions of 
pounds to help repay the pension 
funds. 

The prosecution insisted such fac- 
tors were no defence to the charges 
of criminal behaviour. Nonetheless, 
their relevance to the pensions saga 
in 1991 was clear to all in court. 

The ghost of Robert Maxwell and 
the parts played by others plainly 
posed the prosecution with consider- 
able problems. Even before the trial 
started, the scale of Mr Kevin Max- 
well’s task in convincing the jury of 
his innocence had already been con- 
siderably lessened. He had faced a 
total of eight charges involving some 
£300m and alleging frauds against 
the Maxwell pension funds. Mirror 
Group Newspapers and banks such 
as Credit Suisse and Swiss Volks- 
hank. Mr Trachtenberg faced four 


charges and Mr bn Maxwell two. 

During pre trial hearings, it was 
agreed that, to keep the trial man- 
ageable, the jury would consider 
only tlie two charges involving the 
alleged fraud oti the main Maxwell 
pension funds. 

There was a clear coutrast 
between the advocacy styles of pros- 
ecution and defence teams, Mr Kevin 
Maxwell's acquittal cannot be 
described as a victory of stylo over 
substance. However, he had chosen 
as his counsel the notably jury- 
friendly Mr Alun Jones QC, who 
combined an aggressive champion- 
ing of his client with welcome 
humour. By contrast the style of Mr 
Alan Suckling QC. who led the pros- 
ecution, was solid but unspectacular. 

With yesterday's verdicts in mind, 
the SFO must now decide whether to 
continue its prosecution of Mr Kevin 
Maxwell and others on the outstand- 
ing charges against them. 

The total cost to the public purse 
so far is estimated to be close to 
£25m. With such sums at stake and 
the reputation of the SFO having 
taken another knock, the decision on 
whether to press ahead will be a 
complicated one with significant 
political overtones. 

John Mason 


■ NEWS COVERAGE - By John Mason 

Lawyers fought hard to keep the gloves on 


Ever since the hole in the Maxwell 
pension funds was discovered, the 
media and the legal establishment 
have fought over news coverage of 
the Maxwell scandal 

Such feuding is hardly new. Law- 
yers see such confrontations as 
either a nuisance or an outrage - 
the media insist they are necessary 
and healthy. At stake in the Maxwell 
affair was whether intensive media 
coverage might lead to charges 
against the Maxwell brothers and 
others being dropped because a fair 
trial may be made impossible. 

Early last year, the Maxwell defen- 
dants applied for their trial to be 
called off because of unfair press 
reporting. Their bid failed, when the 
trial judge. Lord Justice Phillips, 
said that in spite of a considerable 
amount of unfair coverage, a lair 
trial was still just about possible. 
But it was a dose run thing. The 
judge said his decision was not “an 
easy one". 

He was bitterly critical of much 
press and broadcasting coverage, 
later telling the jury that a lot of it 
had been “objectionable and unfair". 
And although he allowed the trial to 


go ahead, be suggested that it was 
possible that the Court of Appeal 
might take a different view and go 
on to quash any convictions because 
of media coverage. He also criticised 
the Serious Fraud Office for mount- 
ing highly public dawn arrests, 
knowing that this would further feed 
media coverage. 

In such cases - as when charges 
were dropped against the West Mid- 
lands policemen accused over their 
investigation of the Birmin gham pub 
bombings - relations between the 
media and legal worlds sour dramat- 
ically. Had the judge supported the 
Maxwell brothers and called off their 
trial, it is likely the outcry and 
recriminations would have been on 
an unprecedented scale. 

From the outset, the Maxwell 
affair was a story to be chased by 
everybody. For the tabloids, it was a 
simple story. Pensioners had been 
caused enormous suffering. Robert 
Maxwell's dishonesty, it appeared, 
was beyond question. The insepara- 
ble "Maxwell Boys”, Kevin and Ian, 
had fallen from positions of wealth 
and power to become Old Bailey 
defendants but nonetheless, unlike 


the pensioners, appeared still to live 
comfortable lives. 

For the broadsheets, the stories to 
be covered included the fight to 
recover pension fund assets, legal 
battles between banks and financial 
institutions and the comprehensive 
reform of pension law. 

This presented the press with a 
problem. In Britain, contempt of 
court legislation outlaws the publi- 
cation of material prejudicial to 
defendants once charges have been 
brought Court hearings are subject 
to considerable reporting restric- 
tions. The pre-trial Maxwell bearings 
about prejudicial coverage and the 
dividing of the indictment to keep 
the trial manageable were just some 
subjects ruled unreportable. 

To the consternation of many jour- 
nalists. everything had to be 
reported without impugning the 
integrity of the man at the centre of 
the entire affair - Robert Maxwell 
Working on the principle that the 
dead cannot be libelled, many 
thought “gloves off" coverage was 
possible. However, Robert Maxwell 
was named as a co-conspirator with 
Kevin Maxwell in three of the 


charges. Death might have stopped 
Robert Maxwell issuing libel writs, 
but the contempt laws stood in the 
way of editors wishing to question 
his conduct 

At first, some in the media ignored 
official warnings about possible prej- 
udice. Not being able to describe 
Robert Maxwell as a plunderer of 
pension funds seemed a ridiculous 
imposition by the authorities. Such 
reports were to be the prime cause of 
defence lawyers' complaints. 

The issue came to an unlikely 
head over Maxwell the Musical - a 
satire about Robert Maxwell due to 
open in London's West End in mid- 
1994. Often accused of inaction in 
the face of prejudicial publicity. Sir 
Nicholas LyeU, the attorney-general 
successfully applied to the High 
Court to ban the show. 

From then on, the tide slowly 
began to turn. As the trial 
approached, more newspapers and 
broadcasting organisations began to 
observe the contempt laws more 
strictly. Warnings from the trial 
judge were increasingly heeded. 

The final spat occured over a 
series of stories about the multi-mill- 


ion pound legal aid bills run up by 
Lbe defendants. Although based on 
information officially released by the 
Lord Chancellor, who was then try- 
ing to push through reforms to 
restrain the legal aid budget, the 
coverage led to fresh protests about 
the chances of a fair trial 

The press coverage also led to a 
highly unusual system of jury selec- 
tion. All potential jurors were sub- 
jected to intensive questioning about 
the knowledge of the affair they had 
gained through the media. The pro- 
cess was designed to weed out jurors 
thought have been been prejudiced 
by unfair media coverage. Lawyers 
thick the use of this process is of 
public importance since it under- 
mined the basic principle of select- 
ing jurors at random. 

By the time the trial began, the 
media were largely on their best 
behaviour. Articles about the root 
and branch reform of pension law 
appeared with no re terrace whatso- 
ever to the former publisher who 
had so plainly prompted it. The 
defendants’ lawyers might not 
readily agree, but by and large, they 
had started to win the battle. 


■ COOPERS & LYBRAND - By Jim Kelly 

Acquittals raise doubts about auditors’ role 


Coopers & Lybrand, auditors to the 
many companies of the Maxwell 
empire, may not have been in the 
dock but it still found itself criticised 
for failing to protect shareholders 
and pensioners. On a wider stage the 
auditing profession itself was sera, 
yet again, to have failed to meet the 
expectations of those who believe 
accountants should behave like 
bloodhounds as well as watchdogs. 

The defence alleged that Coopers 
wanted guilty verdicts in the trial to 
help it avoid blame. But even after 
yesterday's acquittals the Maxwell 
affair prompts far-reaching ques- 
tions which will not easily go away. 
One is, what is the role of the 
auditor? 

The Maxwell case, alongside a 
string of other high-profile corporate 
collapses during the late 1980s and 
early 1990s. has contributed to 
reforms in the way the auditing pro- 
fession sees its duties and the way 
firms like Coopers do their work. 

The central problem was high- 


lighted in a question posed by Mr 
Alun Jones QC, for the defence, to 
Mr Stephen Wootton, a Coopers’ 
partner. “Vou are there, are you 
not," he asked, "not to sit there just 
like a tailor's dummy, but to 
Inquire?" He replied: “We were not 
there initially to determine whether 
or not it was a going concern, that 
was the directors' responsibility 

Mr Wootton’s fellow partner Mr 
Peter Walsh said in court: “An audi- 
tor is not like a ferret who is pointed 
at a rabbit warren just to see how 
many rabbits he catches. Someone is 
meant to tell him how many rabbits 
are down there to get, and then he 
can decide whether they are big, or 
bad, or what.” 

Coopers made dear it felt it should 
have been told about several missing 
rabbits. The prosecution felt it 
should have asked sooner than it 
did. The Maxwell case raised con- 
cerns about the extent to which 
auditors try to accommodate forceful 
clients providing lucrative fees. 


Coopers denied that its standards 
had dropped because it did not want 
to lose a "valued client" run by a 
dominant proprietor. The auditors 
said they assumed in 1971 shortly 
after the damning report by the 
Department of Trade into Pergamon 
Press that Robert Maxwell would be 
“up to all sorts of things". 

But, said Mr Walsh, “we then 
worked with him for 20 years during 
which time he did nothing untoward 
and there was no need to treat him 
in the way that perhaps we might 
have done in the early 1970s." 

The court also heard that so-called 
“Chinese walls", between its differ- 
ent teams of auditors, working for 
different Maxwell companies, and its 
accountants doing non-audit work 
for Maxwell companies, prevented 
important information about tbe 
Maxwell empire being shared. 

Coopers would point out that it 
audited the Maxwell companies and 
pension funds as separate contracts, 
binding the auditor to confidential- 


tty in each case. In effect, each con- 
tract was treated as if undertaken by 
a separate audit firm. 

Tbe Maxwell case is not over for 
Coopers. The firm still laces an 
investigation by the accountancy 
profession’s senior watchdog - the 
Joint Disciplinary Scheme - which it 
attempted to delay until the civil 
and criminal proceedings were over. 
There will also be an investigation 
by tbe Department of Trade and 
Industry Into the Maxwell affair. 

Coopers will have learned tbe les- 
sons of Maxwell regardless of such 
probes. One of the firm's auditors 
told the court: “There are lessons to 
be learned from a great number of 
audits and clearly lessons are to be 
learnt from this one." The Account- 
ing Standards Board's Last published 
standard - on related party transac- 
tions - appears relevant to the Max- 
well affair. Details of deals with 
“related parties" - linked private 
companies, relatives, and pension 
funds - will now have to be given in 


the anp -nai accounts. Crucially com- 
panies will have to state who ulti- 
mately owns them - if they do not 
know they will have to say so. 

Meanwhile, the auditing profes- 
sion is trying to close the “expecta- 
tion gap" between what the public 
expects of it and what it argues it 
can realistically deliver. In Late 1994, 
the Auditing Practices Board pub- 
lished the radical Audit Agenda 
which it hopes will form the basis of 
future reforms. Proposals included 
the training of auditors in spotting 
fraud and tougher penalties for mis- 
leading auditors. 

Earlier this month the powerful 
Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England & Wales called on Mr 
Michael Howard, the home secre- 
tary, to consider a set of radical pro- 
posals for fighting fraud. They 
included a recommendation that the 
profession “re-examine the detection 
role of the statutory auditor in rela- 
tion to corporate fraud and be pre- 
pared to take a more active stance". 




Kevin Maxwell: expressed relief 



■ ROGER TAIMM 

Mystery 

would-be 

saviour 

revealed 

Air Roger Tatnrar. a Middle 
Eastern businessman with 
close connections to the Abu 
Dhabi government, was 
revealed during the trial as 
the investor who considered 
saving the ailing Maxwell 
empire is November 1991 by 
injecting £400m. John Mason 
and Richard Donkin write. 

The investment was never 
made and tbe empire col- 
lapsed. However, the identifi- 
cation of Mr Tamraz solves 
one of the outstanding myster- 
ies of the Maxwell affair. 

After Robert Maxwell’s 
death. Mr Kevin Maxwell told 
bankers of the possible £400m 
injection, but refused to name 
the man concerned. Bankers* 
reactions varied. Some were 
cautious and others sceptical 
At Lehman Brothers, senior 
bankers laughed uproariously 
at the unlikeliness of such a 
saviour emerging for the 
group. However, the mystery 
investor proved to be more 
than a myth. 

The link-man between tbe 
Maxwells and Mr Tamraz had 
been Mr David Kimche, a 
senior Israel! civil servant 
who had beaded that country's 
foreign ministry. 

Mr Kimche hud been intro- 
duced to tbe Maxwell brothers 
through Robert Maxwell's 
Israeli lawyers. Impressed by 
the diplomatic assistance the 
former publisher had given to 
Israel, notably in its dealings 
with the Soviet Union. Mr 
Kimche was happy to return 
i the favour and help to try to 
save the group. 

The terms being considered 
by Mr Tamraz were tough. He 
would want overall control of 
the Maxwell empire with nei- 
ther Kevin nor lan Maxwell's 
future in the group guaran- 
teed. Most crucially, in 
exchange for saving the group, 
Mr Tamraz said he expected 
creditors to settle for less than 
they were owed - or “take a 
haircut** as he told the court. 

In tbe event, time ran out on 
the rescue plan. At the rad of 
November 1991 he met Mr 
Kevin Maxwell and was pres- 
ented with the full figures 
I explaining the empire's dire 
financial plight Mr Tamraz 
was not prepared to be rushed. 
i Meanwhile, the Maxwell 
group's bankers were running 
out of patience. On December 
| 3 1991, tbe bankers polled the 
plug and put the empire into 
administration. 

Maxwell was not the first 
corporate collapse to interest 
Mr Tamraz. He emerged 
briefly after the collapse of 
Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International, fronting an 
alternative liquidation plan 
but it was treated with similar 
scepticism in banking circles 
and again never materialised. 
He once said: “I am interested 
by nature in distress cases." 

He told the Maxwell court: 
“1 like to come in on a situa- 
tion where assets are under- 
valued because there is a situ- 
ation of panic which is usually 
psychological, and when tbe 
storm is over and the dost set- 
tles yon find the assets are 
worth more than you bid for 
them.” 

A Maronite Catholic, bom in 
Cairo, Mr Tamraz went to the 
English school at Heliopolis 
before attending the American 
University in Cairo. He also 
studied at Cambridge Univer- 
sity and Harvard Business 
School before joining Kidder 
Peabody, tbe US securities 
house, where he worked in 
New York and Beirut 


■ PENSIONS - By Norma Cohan 

City scandal pushed reform to the top of the political agenda 


It took one month from the 
date Robert Maxwell disap- 
peared over the side of his boat 
tor his employees to discover 
that they had fallen victim to a 
huge City scandal 

In the first flush of revela- 
tions. the merchant bank 
N.M. Rothschild discovered 
that the private Maxwell com- 
panies had borrowed roughly 
E300m from six pension funds 
which Robert Maxwell had 
controlled. By tbe time the 
counting ended, tbe total miss- 
ing rose to over £440m. 

The effort to recover the 
money on behalf of nearly 
30,000 pension scheme mem- 
bers was a tortuous process 
which has taken nearly four 
years to complete. 

Along the way. the UK gov- 
ernment was forced into legis- 
lating radical reform of pen- 
sions - a measure which it had 
steadfastly resisted for years. 
Moreover, it was forced to 
overhaul its financial services 
regulation. And, perhaps most 
significantly, the affair cata- 


pulted the issue of pensions to 
the top of tbe political agenda, 
forcing public debate about 
what is now recognised as one 
of tbe most pressing social 
issues of the next century. 

"Pensions have come from 
nowhere to the top of the polit- 
ical agenda," said Labour MP 
Mr Frank Field, chairman of 
the parliamentary committee 
on social security which inves- 
tigated the Maxwell company 
schemes. 

This awareness, sparked by 
the wide press coverage of the 
affair, lias been one of the ben- 
efits of a scandal which could 
have deprived thousands of 
their life savings. 

The Pensions Act, set to take 
effect in April 1997, is a monu- 
ment to Robert Maxwell. Its 
key elements - reflecting the 
lessons of the Maxwell scandal 
- are the creation of a compen- 
sation scheme to pay benefits 
when fraud has occurred, a 
requirement for schemes to be 
Funded at a minimum level and 
the creation of a pensions regu- 


lator which will investigate 
and punish transgressors. 

The law still falls far short of 
what many had hoped for. The 
pensions regulator's scope is 
not nearly as far-reaching as a 
government advisory panel 
had urged, the funding require- 
ments are far lower and some 
of the thorniest issues about 
pensions are unaddressed. 

Mr Field argues that the 
effects of the legislation may 
well be to deter employers 
from making pension provision 
on the grounds that it has 
become too expensive. 

Mr Robin Ellison, partner at 
solicitors Hammond Suddards 
and an expert on pensions law, 
says the outcome of the Max- 
well case shows that legisla- 
tion may not have been helpful 
to the pensioners. 

Through a series of govern- 
ment-prompted confidential 
negotiations and legal actions 
by the pension trustees, the 
schemes have recovered 
largely all the assets needed to 
meet scheme liabilities. "The 


system works and it did work," 
Mr Ellison said. “Even without 
a compensation scheme, tbe 
Maxwell pensioners got their 
money." 

Many pensioners, however, 
remain hitter. Some suffered 
years of uncertainty about 
their future and even though 
all promised benefits can be 
paid, it is clear that there is 
little scope for the type of dis- 
cretionary improvements in 
benefits which have raised the 
living standards for members 
of other occupational schemes. 

But it was not just the Max- 
wells' use of pension fund 
assets that prompted such pub- 
lic debate about pension provi- 
sion. There was also the revela- 
tion that the schemes were run 
according to perfectly legal 
practices widespread among 
employers which are widely 
seen as unfairly disenfranchis- 
ing scheme members. 

In 1985. Robert Maxwell, act- 
ing on tbe advice of actuaries 
to the Mirror Group Pension 
Scbeme, proposed ceasing all 


his contributions to the 
scbeme because the surplus 
was so large. 

When he did use the surplus, 
it was mainly to the benefit of 
the company's profit and loss 
account because it financed 
early retirement far all work- 
ers over the age of 55. 

Moreover. Robert Maxwell’s 
pattern of acquisitions in the 
1980s appeared aimed at 
acquiring companies whose 
pension schemes contained 
healthy surpluses well above 
the sums needed to meet liabil- 
ities. He would then consoli- 
date the schemes into the 
schemes of other companies he 
controlled. Former employees 
of companies be had acquired 
later became unwitting vic- 
tims. never having worked for 
him at alL 

After news of the scandal 
broke, the use of surplus at the 
Maxwell company pension 
schemes helped to spark 
fierce debate about the owner- 
ship of surpluses and 
how they are to be used. 


Tbe revelations of the Max- 
well scandal also illuminated 
the extent to which boards of 
trustees have absolute control 
over billions of pounds of 
assets even though there is no 
practical way to make them 
accountable to anybody. 

In the year before Robert 
Maxwell's death, members of 
the Mirror Group Pension 
Scheme wrote a series of 
letters to the trustees question- 
ing, among other things, the 
unusual pattern of invest- 
ments. 

“We fail to understand." they 
wrote, "for example, why the 
investment in Maxwell Com- 
munication Corporation has 
been one of the largest equity 
investments of the fund. It has 
recently been overtaken by the 
£22m investment in Agence 
Havas, a French media com- 
pany. Such investments are 
surely a little unusual for a 
pension fund?" the pensioners 
inquired. 

By April 1990, the accounts 
of the MGN scheme showed 


tbat more tban 40 per cent of 
all assets were concentrated in 
just 20 companies, over half of 
which had some connection 
wtth Robert Maxwell or his pri- 
vate companies. 

Hearings before the social 
security select committee dem- 
onstrated the ease with which 
he personally controlled the 
trustees. Mr Lawrence Guest, 
former MGN finance director 
and chairman of the trustees 
investments committee, testi- 
fied tbat he never asked about 
the ownership of these compa- 
nies or why their Shares had 
been purchased. 

A Scottish printer. Mr Harry 
Templeton, emerged as the 
u n sung hero of the schemes, 
having testified that he had 
not only been thrown off the 
board of trustees by Robert 
Maxwell but sacked and effec- 
tively blackballed from the 
Industry for questioning tbe 
pattern of investments. 

One of the lasting effects of 
these revelations is a require- 
ment in the new Pensions Act 


that all occupational schemes 
have at least one-third of their 
trustees appointed directly by 
members. 

Overall, the legacy of the 
Maxwell scandal lives on 
through the legal reforms it 
has prompted. Moreover, it has 
heightened the average scheme 
member's awareness of both 
the material value of his pen- 
sion and the fret that constant 
vigilance is necessary. 

Ironically, it may well be this 
combination of developments 
which leads to the abandon- 
ment of tbe traditional defined 
benefit scheme in which people 
receive in retirement a percent- 
age of their final salary. 
Increasingly, employers are 
offering so-called defined con- 
tribution schemes In which 
members receive a lump sum 
representing total contribu- 
tions plus investment returns. 
Mr Field said: “This has 
enhanced the wish of people to 
have their own pot of gold and 
to know where it is and how it 
is managed." 
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MAXWELLS The Legacy 


Money was continuously poured into fragmented empire but deals were clothed in secrecy and loaded with risk 

Divided and misled, banks missed danger signs 


Hie rise and Hall of the Maxwell 
empire is also a story of modern 
ba nking . The world's banks and 
stock markets provided the funds 
which enabled the empire to engulf 
other media groups, beyond the 
point where it could repay its debts. 
They sustained it as constituent 
companies became insolvent, and 
participated in the deals which left 
a £440a hole in the pension hinds 
.and more than £3.3bn owing to 
other creditors. 

One of the two main planks of 
Kevin Maxwell's defence was that 
bankers, accountants and corporate 
lawyers should bear a share of the 
blame. In response, they say that 
they were so misled about the true 
financial position that their normal 
ways of monitoring risk were use- 
less. This account has some force, 
but it does not fully explain their 
actions, let alone the enthusiasm 
with which prestigious houses 
scrambled for the Maxwell 
shilling. 

The Serious Fraud Office has not 
brought charges ag ains t any of the 
Maxwell group’s professional advis- 
ers. However, the administrators of 
the pension funds and other compa- 
nies have pursued civil actions. In 


February 1905, in an out-of-court 
"global settlement", investment 
banks and accountants which had 
dealt with the Maxwell group made 
a joint contribution of £27Gm to the 
pension funds, without admitting 
liability. 

The settlement included Coopers 
& Ly brand, Goldman Sachs and 
Lehman Brothers. There have also 
been bilateral settlements; for 
instance. Credit Suisse has settled 
with the Mirror Group pension 
fund, although has not yet done so 
with other funds. Several suits are 
still pending, and a few may now 
follow. 

Questions about the wisdom of 
banks' actions begin with the will- 
ingness of a syndicate of banks, led 
by the French bank Credit Lyon- 
nais. to help finance Maxwell Com- 
munication Corporation's S3.4bn 
purchase of Official Airline Guide 
and Macmillan, US publishing com- 
panies, in 198a 

Banks' enthusiasm was based on 
the late 1980s boom in the stock 
market values of media companies, 
which seemed to mitigate the risk 
of the huge deal. But in retrospect, 
the move loaded MCC with debt it 
could not easily support The inter- 


twined nature of the group meant 
that the deal also weakened the pri- 
vate companies; it jeopardised the 
value of MCC shares, one of their 
main assets, and also restricted 
MCC's ability to pay them a cash 
dividend. 

In lending to Maxwell companies, 
banks tolerated the fact that the 
group's ultimate ownership, con- 
cealed by Liechtenstein and Gibral- 
tar trusts, was secret, and at least 
part of tts financial state obscure. In 
1990. a year before Robert Maxwell’s 
death, one of the group's main UK 
bankers said "we have knowledge or 
95 per cent of the total, and I am 
comfortable with that". 

Between 1988 and 1991, the Max- 
well companies developed their idio- 
syncratic approach to internal 
finance. Assets belonging to one 
arm of the group were regularly 
used for the benefit of another. 

During this period, the group cul- 
tivated close relationships with its 
main banks. Mr Kevin Maxwell told 
the court that both Robert Maxwell 
and National Westminster referred 
to "John Melboum’s back pocket", 
a metaphor for the way that Mr 
Melbourn, then chief executive of 
corporate finance at the lead bank. 


was prepared to lend up to £200m at 
short notice. 

By the end of 1990, Robert Max- 
well had acquired the right to move 
some companies' assets on his sig- 
nature alone, rather than the cus- 
tomary two signatures. The group 
had also made much use of "stock 
lending": the "loan" of pension fund 
shares to other parts of the group. 
The practice is common on a 
short-term basis, during which pen- 
sion funds are protected by collat- 
eral. However, Maxwell companies 

employed highly unorthodox tech- 
niques. Many pension fund assets 
were sold, and in some cases the 
cash was passed to private Maxwell 
companies, while the pension funds 
often received little or no 
security. 

In 1991 the financial position of 
the private companies worsened 
sharply, and they began to suck 
funds from the rest of the empire 
and from any bank they could, 
devouring a total of £1.7bn cash in 
just 11 months. 

More than £150m of that total was 
burned up by a secret, unsuccessful 
attempt to support MCC and MGN 
share prices by buying their shares, 
largely on behalf of trusts in Liech- 


tenstein and Switzerland. In spring 
1991. Goldman Sachs, the US invest- 
ment bank, which has denied any 
impropriety or liability for losses, 
traded several large blocks. 

From July 1991 onwards, the pros- 
ecution observed, the group was liv- 
ing "completely hand to mouth". 
Long-standing bankers tried to 
reduce their exposure, but others 
were coaxed into providing 
short-term loans, little knowing 
that much of the collateral they 
were offered was already mort- 
gaged. or belonged to the pension 
funds. 

It now seems almost certain that 
the empire would have collapsed 
even if Robert Maxwell had not 
died, at about the time it did so. 
There was no money to pay even 
the most pressing bank demands. 
Even worse, several events were 
looming which would have hurt the 
MCC share price, breaching bank- 
ing covenants throughout the pri- 
vate companies. 

Goldman Sachs had begun selling 
its holding of MCC shares when 
loans were not repaid. Otber banks 
were threatening to follow. Not 
least, MCC was due to declare its 
half-year results to the City at the 


end of November, and was likely to 
cut or suspend dividend payments 
for the first time in its history. 

In explaining their role, banks 
argue that they could not have 
known the true financial position, 
nor that pension funds were the 
true owners of collateral. 

It is clear that Robert Maxwell’s 
"divide and rule" approach, employ- 
ing about SO banks, made it hard to 
form the full picture. So did the 
confusing web of more than 400 
companies within the empire, some 
no more than brass nameplates, 
most with similar-sounding names. 

It has also emerged that crucial 
information was withheld from 
banks and accountants. The court 
heard that they were given incor- 
rect cashflow forecasts for Robert 
Maxwell Group, the holding com- 
pany for the private companies. At 
a meeting m July 1991 to discuss 
whether RMG was solvent. Kevin 
did not volunteer to Coopers that 
RMG owed £435m to other parts or 
the empire including the pension 
funds, on the grounds that the 
auditors had cot asked. 

Bankers told the court that such 
misleading information led them to 
lend more money, and so probably 


prolonged the life of the empire, 
worsening the debt position when it 
finally fell. 

Clearly, such obstacles make it 
hard for banks and accountants to 
judge risk. But many, including 
Kevin Maxwell's defence team and 
administrators of the collapsed com- 
panies. have argued that financiers 
should have probed more vigor- 
ously. Many also point to the failure 
of City regulators, such as Imru. the 
pension management watchdog, to 
detect and restrain financial irregu- 
larities. 

After Maxwell's death, a frantic 
scramble for assets began as bunk 
directors realised their reputations 
and careers were on the line. Mr 
Kevin Maxwell said that Lehman 
Brothers told him it “couldn't give u 
stufT about his father's death. 

Banks, brokers and city watch- 
dogs did not cause the Maxwell 
affair. But it could not have hap- 
pened without their acquiescence ui 
deals and practices which must, 
even at the time, have appeared 
secretive, unorthodox and risky. In 
retrospect the behaviour they made- 
possible was foolliardy. 

Bronwen Maddox 


■ CHASING THE MONEY - By Bronwen Maddox 


Administrators had to 
unscramble publisher’s 
complex legacy of debt 


When Robert Maxwell's empire 
collapsed, it left an enormous 
hole of debt Calculations of 
outstanding debts and missing 
money, wi thin the group and 
outside, range from about 
£3.7bn to more than £4bn. 

In addition to a £441m gap in 
the group's pension funds. 
Maxwell's private companies 
owed between £400m and 
£700m to the two public compa- 
nies, Mirror Group and Max- 
well Communication Corpora- 
tion. and nearly £900m more to 
banks. In addition, MCC. which 
was deemed insolvent, owed 
mare than $3bn to creditors, 
mainly banks. The pension 
funds themselves still owe 
about £100m to the- state pen- 
sion scheme. The total does not 
include debts of the Mirror 
Group, which has continued to 
trade 

For four years, accountants 
and lawyers have been strug- 
gling to recover missing assets 
and determine the rightful 
owners. Three sets of adminis- 
trators were appointed to clean 
up the debris: Arthur Ander- 
sen for the private companies. 
Robson Rhodes for the main 
pension funds, and Price 
Waterhouse for MCC. The Mir- 
ror Group was not insolvent, 
and its cashflow has continued 
to support its loans. 

Estimates of the money miss- 
ing - let alone the recoveries - 
are not precise. Assets left in 
the group when it collapsed 
were, unsurprisingly, rela- 
tively illiquid, such as property 
and unquoted companies. 
Asset values have changed 
over the past four years, even 
before the interest or invest- 
ment income they would have 
pamed is taken into account- 
Moreover, many claims are 
still disputed, and others 
depend on the outcome of 
other claims. In rough terms, 
administrators have recovered 
about £lbn owed to pension 
funds and other creditors of 
the private companies. Most 
has been paid to banks which 
had secured loans and ranked 
above most other creditors. 


The pension funds have 
fared better than expected: 
more than 80 per cent of the 
missing money has been 
retrieval, although this Is just 
64 per cent of the value had 
they been steadily invested. In 
addition, about a third of 
MCC's bank debt is likely to be 
repaid. 

In total, more than £l-5bn 
has been recovered. The main 
losers have been shareholders 
of the two public companies 
and unsecured creditors of all 
parts of the group. 

• Private companies 
Arthur Andersen has recov- 
ered a total of £660m, exclu- 
ding interest, from retrieving 
and selling assets. Most of this - 
came from selling the private 
companies’ shares in Mirror 
Group in 1993, raising £3S8m. 

So far, they have paid out 
more than £400m to creditors, 
mainly the 30-odd banks used 
by the private companies. The 
pension ftinds are understood 
to have received only tens of 
millions of pounds from Arthur 
Andersen, less than half of the 
amount they were owed 
directly by the private compa- 
nies. The public companies 
have received very little. 

Arthur Andersen has yet to 
pay out a further £200xn-£250m 
which it has collected. It also 
still controls about 60-70 com- 
panies. Winding up may not be 
complete for another four 
years, because title to some 
assets may still be disputed, 
sneb as the rights to the pro- 
ceeds from selling the Mirror 
Group shares. 

• Pension funds 

After Robert Maxwell’s death. 
£441m was found missing from 
the pension funds, two thirds 
of their value. About half had 
been borrowed by the private 
companies, and the rest had 
been distributed inside and 
outside the group. The worst 
damage was suffered by the 
Common Investment Fund, 
which held assets on behalf of 
all the pension schemes. 

The largest single recovery 
of pension fund assets - £276m 


- came from an out-of-court 
"global settlement" last Febru- 
ary with banks and accoun- 
tants. In addition, the Mirror 
Group pension funds have 
received a separate, undis- 
closed amount from a settle- 
ment with Credit Suisse bank. 

So far, Robson Rhodes has 
recovered £349m belonging to 
the CIF, 86 per cent of its origi- 
nal value, leaving a shortfall of 
£58m. However, Mr Neil Coo- 
per of Robson Rhodes told the 
trial that, according to one 
estimate of the value which 
the CIF would have if it had 
been steadily invested, there 
was still a shortfall of £214m. 

That gap is one reason for 
the little publicised deal which 
the Department of Social Secu- 
rity has struck with the trust- 
ees of the Maxwell funds. Even 
after the global settlement, 
there was a danger that the 
pension funds would be techni- 
cally insolvent because of a 
£l00m liability to the state pen- 
sion scheme. 

That liability arose because 
the Maxwell pensioners have 
re-entered the state pension 
scheme for about a fifth of the 
value of their pensions, as the 
government was keen that pen- 
sions continue to be paid. The 
state remains a creditor, but a 
trustee of one Maxwell scheme 
says that it is *Tvery likely" 
that the state will never be 
repaid in full 
• MCC 

The debt-laden MCC was 
judged insolvent in 1991 and 
administrators set about liqui- 
dating its assets. By the end of 
June 1995. Price Waterhouse 
had realised $S35m from asset 
sales, and had spent $815m on 
payments, costs, and reserves 
for disputed claims. 

It es tima ted that ciaimn from 
creditors would eventually 
amount to between $3.068bn 
and £L256bn. Bank debts make 
up about $2.5bn of this. Esti- 
mates of the amount which 
will eventually be realised 
range from 31 ^61 bn to J1.455bn 

- between 36 per cent and 47 
per cent of all claims. 


What was owed 

£3.7bn~£4bn «md or a to lng at Decombor 1991 
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■ DISPERSAL OF BUSMESS ElH*lRE - By RayTOml Snoddy 


Media interests flourish under new ownership 


Maxwell's former 
are managing very 
>ut him. From the 
wspapers and Mac- 
the Official Airline 
[ Nimbus Records, 
dies that he bought 
t flourishing under 
ship- 

r p rma n ee of Mirror 
Maxwell Communi- 
■poration since the 
Robert Maxwell 
uggests that their 
airman assembled 
i during media assets 
he mostly overpaid 
nd at times misraan- 
. in most cases, the 
simply needed new- 
sensible prices, 
c Schuster, the Ub 
is grateful to have 
to buy Macmillan, 
a heck of a deal." 
i & Schuster. It has 
ahe the company 
,e in US university 
publishing and 
contemporary Pul- 
winning titles such 


as The Shipping News by E. 
Annie Proulx, and modern 
class ic authors such as Ernest 
Hemingway and F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. 

In the UK, the company most 
closely associated with Robert 
Maxwell, Mirror Group, is 
holding its own despite the 
ravages of the Murdoch 
induced price war and the 
equally serious rise In news- 
print prices. Mirror Group 
began paying a dividend again 
last year and and says suffi- 
cient money to meet its pen- 
sion obligations has been 
recovered, although not the 
fund surpluses. Pre-tax profits 
for 1995 are expected to be 
about £70m despite having to 
absorb £22m in extra news- 
print costs. 

-Maxwell had no great influ- 
ence on the Mirror one way or 
another," according to Mr 
David Montgomery, chief exec- 
utive. mainly because tradi- 
tional inefficiencies were not 
tackled. “He almost did us a 
favour. Maxwell was the cata- 


lyst," adds Mr Montgomery, 
allowing the new inarm gumont 
to make sweeping changes. 

In New Jersey, Official Air- 
line Guides, provider of airline 
fare and schedule information, 
is now a valuable part of Reed 
Elsevier, the Anglo-Dutch pub- 
lisher which bought it in Sep- 
tember 1993 for $41 7m from 
Price Waterhouse, the MCC 
joint administrator. In 1987. 
Reed International, before its 
Dutch link-up, bid less than 
$500m for the business - Rob- 
ert Maxwell offered $750m. 

“We had to put in our people 
and res tru ct ur e it top to bot- 
tom." says Mr Ian Thomas, 
head of Reed Elsevier's travel 
information division. In bring- 
ing together Official Airline 
Guides with Reed’s existing 
ABC travel information busi- 
ness, Mr Thomas was able to 
speed up the development of 
electronic ticket and schedule 
information products. 

In Italy, Panini, printer of 
children's stickers, is now on 
a firm commercial footing un- 


der its new owner, D' Agostini. 

Mr Keith Bale, who was sent 
to Panini as chief executive 
after Robert Maxwell had tried 
and felled to run the company 
by remote control from London 
says: “Panini just needed to be 
properly managed, which 
frankly under Maxwell it never 
really was. Maxwell had lost 
control.” 

Nimbus Records, the Mon- 
mouth-based classical music 
label and manufacturer of com- 
pact discs, in which Maxwell 
had a 75 per cent stake, is also 
flourishing. 

The Maxwell majority stake 
was originally bought by DLJ 
Merchant Banking of the US. 
The CD manufacturing plant 
has since been sold and a sepa- 
rate business. Nimbus Technol- 
ogy and Engineering, which 
retains the classic music label, 
has been set up- Nimbus Tech- 
nology has become a leading 
supplier of laser mastering 
equipment for the manufacture 
of CDs. 

Mr Adrian Farmer, Nimbus 


Technolog)'’ s deputy chairman, 
talks appreciatively of Robert 
Maxwell: "He took a long-term 
view of money and investment 
which is something the 
damned hanks in this country 
will not do. It enabled us to 
survive." 

One of the most resilient sur- 
vivors of relations with Max- 
well was Mr Brian Gilbert, an 
accomplished publisher of 
business-to-business maga- 
zines. 

First, he built up a magazine 
stable, United Trade Press, 
bought from the receiver for 
£44,000 and sold to MCC for 
around £35m in 1987. Mr Gil- 
bert then became a director 
running Maxwell business 
magazines until he resigned a 
year before Robert Maxwell's 
death. Wilmington, a company 
combining two magazine com- 
panies bought from the Max- 
well administrators, recently 
listed on the Stock Exchange 

International chess master 
Mr Malcolm Pein 1$ also happy 
about the way things have 


turned out He bought two spe- 
cialist Maxwell magazines. 
Chess and Bridge, from admin- 
istrators and set up a Chess 
and Bridge shop with an exten- 
sive range of books and equip- 
ment. Post-Maxwell turnover 
for the combined businesses 
bas increased threefold to 
more than Elm. 

But perhaps the most 
remarkable Maxwell survivor 
of all, and one that was seen at 
the time of its launch as his 
strangest and most extrava- 
gant venture, is the European. 

On his death, few believed 
the weekly newspaper would 
survive - until the Barclay 
brothers, whose interests range 
from hotels and shipping to 
newspapers, stepped in. 

Not only did the European 
survive, it turned out to be a 
platform for the Barclays to 
expand their press interests 
through the purchase of TTte 
Scotsman and Scotland on 
Sunday - papers that Maxwell 
was never able to get his hands 
on. 


FURTHER CHARGES 


Further charges, almost all of 
conspiracy to defraud, remain 
outstanding against Mr Kwtn 
Maxwell. Mr Inn Maxwell, Mr Lorry 
Trachtenberg and three other 
former directors from within the 
Maxwell empire. John Mason 
mites. 

In the light of yesterday's 
verdicts. the Serious Fraud Office 
must so* deddewhfch 
prosecutions to continue with. A 
decision Is expected within sens 
days. 

Mr Kevin MaxweQ faces another 
6fas charges of conspiracy to 
defraud, Mr Ian Maxwell one 
further charge and Mr 
Trachtenberg another three. 

The others chaired Include Mr 
Robert Item, the farmer finance 
director of the Robert Maxwell 
Group who was discharged from the 
Brst trial after suffering a heart 
attack. 

He stiD faces one charge relating 
to the os* of Teva shares from 
the first trial and three 
others. 

Mr Michael Stoney, a former 
director of Mirror Group 
Newspapers, fans three charges. Mr 
Albert Fuller, the former bead of 
the Maxwell treasmy department, 
faces two charges oT conspiracy to 
defraud. 

The outstanding charges are: 

• Q-edtt Suisse. Kevin Maxwell, 
Larry Trachtenberg. Hebert Bunn 
and Albert Fuller are nil accused of 
conspiring to defraud Credit Sutese. 
It Is alleged they falsely repres ented 
that the Robert Maxwell Group 

owned shares ta Berlitz and First 

Tokyo index Trust when using them 
to obtain a Siam loan. 


• Bayeriacba Verrtnshank. Kevin 
Maxwell and Albert Fuller are bath 
accused of conspiring with Robert 
Maxwell In defrand Bayerfscbe 
Verelnsbank by falsely representing 
that Mirror Group Outer named the 
Robert Maxwell Group) or 
Pergamon Holdings owned sham 
used as security for a E25m loan to 
Mb-ror Group. 

• Swiss Bank Corporation. Kevin 
Maxwell and Robert Bunn are 
accused, along with Bobert 
Maxwell. of conspiring to defrand 
Swiss Bank Corporation by selling 
shares in Hist Tokyo contrary 

to statements made to the 

• Independent pension funds. 
Kevin MaxweQ and Larry 
Trachtenberg are accused, along 
with Robert Maxwell, of conspiring 
to defrand the Mirror Group and 
AGB pwifdim schemes by using 
fond assets to se cu re credit 

from Credit Suisse and Swiss 
VoUubank. 

• Mirror Group Newspapers. Kevb] 
Maxwell and Michael Stonry are 
accused of conspiring to defrand 
MGN by obtaining a £50m loam In 
MGN*s name from Bankers Trust 
and using it for purposes other than 
those of MGN. Mr Stoney faces 
two charges of falsifying 
documentation to connection with 
this loan. 

• Swiss Volksbtmk. Ervin 
MaxweQ. Larry Trachtenberg. 
Robert Bmm and Ian MaxweQ are 
all accused n/ conspiring to defrand 
Swiss Volksbank by falsely 
representing that the Robert 
Maxwell Group was the owner of 
shares in Bertlte used as collateral 
to obtain a $35m loan. 
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Lloyd’s steps up campaign for revitalisation plan - k BBC 
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By Jim KeUy. 

Accountancy Correspondent 

Lloyd's of London yesterday stepped 
up its campaign to convince 
investors that closing the market for 
new business is not a viable solution 
to its heavy losses. 

Some hard-hit Names, the 
individuals whose assets have 
traditionally supported the market, 
have suggested that going into 
“run -of r is the best way of 
protecting their interests. 

The Lloyd’s Names Associations' 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


working party suggested last year 
that only servicing existing policies 
would increase pressure on 
policyholders to drop or reduce 
claims. 

But Lloyd's believes that the only 
viable solution to the market's 
problems is to press ahead with its 
ambitious plan for renewal 

This involves a £JL8bn (£L3bn) out 
of court settlement. Lloyd's also 
proposes setting up a big 
reinsurance c ompa ny called Equitas 
to take on outstanding liabilities. 

Yesterday Lloyd's published a 


series of documents to back its case. 
In one, the influential Jacson Green 
Action Group attacked the “ruiKrir 
option. “The proposal is permeated 
by the ‘wishful thinking’ of which 
some underwriters have been guilty 
in the past," says the group, which 
represents 1,500 litigating Names. 
Thousands more Names could be 
faced with bankruptcy if Lloyd's 
goes into run-off than If Equitas is 
established and Lloyd’s remains 
solvent" 

Mr Ron Sandler, chief executive of 
Lloyd's, says in a letter 


accompanying the documents that 
the run-off option ‘ignores some 
stark commercial realities”. These 
included escalating costs due to new 
litigation and the collapse of central 
accounting and support systems. 

"Lloyd's in run-off would suffer a 
spiral of defaulting reinsurance 
recoveries across the market," says 
Mr Sandler. He adds that there 
would be a “first-past-the-post” rush 
by policyholders to secure their 

rlnrmg . 

Lloyd's has also published a letter 
from the British government's 


Department -o£ Trade afad industry 
(DTI). The letter, the contents of 
which became,, known late last year, 
was interpreted' as ah attempt to, 
rally ' Names ■' behind the Lloyd’s 
plan.' / : -. 

The DTI hinted 1 that. If the' 
insurance market . stopped 
underwriting new business, and', 
avoided^’ paying claims, Lloyd's' 
would be declared insolvent The 
government ; ‘would then use .its, 
powers', to ensure policyholders’, 
valid claims ' were paid as fully as 
possible. Mr Christophar StockweLl 


• of the working' .grot®' whfljh- first 
suggested the "run-ofF option said 
the documents were an attempt to 
“rubbish" the idea. *tye.wffl have 
answers to most of these points.” he 
said. , 

. Lloyd's, in a paper inducted in the 
documents, adds -that “the 

alternative of putting the society 
into, liquidation and. the market into . 
runoff was considered' and rejected 
as not being in the best interests of 
the Names - even those Names who' 
have no interest in an ongoing 
Lloyd’s.” .. - 


World 

Service 


By Raymond Snoddy 

fn London' 

BBC executives believe they 
1 can count on the support of 


J -M 


Time zone plan 
is defeated 

Britain is to remain on a separate time zone to the rest of 
western Europe after a House of Commons bill to move the 
clocks forward by an hour fell at its first hurdle. 

Mr John Butterflll failed to rally the 100 MPs he needed to 
guarantee his daylight extra bill a second reading, and to head 
off the opposition of Scottish MPs. The Conservative MP 
blamed his own government for refusing to allow more than 
100 ministers and parliamentary aides a free vote on the issue. 
But Mr BntterfilTs inability to muster his supporters owed at 
least as much to the fact that many MPs are now present at 
Westminster only two or three days a week. 

Transport researchers estimated there would be 2,080 fewer 
accidents a year and 110 fewer deaths, but he mustered only 93 
votes in favour of a technical motion to close debate on his i 
bill, which means that it has now effectively run out of | 
Commons time. Many Scottish MPs had argued that the bill - 
which would move the clocks forward an hour throughout the : 
year - was unacceptable because sunrise in the north of the | 
country would be delayed until after lOhOO. 

George Porker, Westminster 

Car production hits record 

UK car production rose above 1.5m units last year for the first 
time for 21 years, with senior executives predicting during the 
industry’s centenary celebrations this week that the 2m level 
will be reached by the end of the decade. 

Statistics released yesterday by the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, jointly with the Central Statistical 
Office, showed that total car output last year rose by 4.5 per 
cent However, industry chiefs warned that exports growth, at 
least to mainlan d Europe, is likely to slacken this year arm 
that some stimulus for the UK’s domestic market will be 
needed in the short term. John Griffiths, London 

Railway land profits split 

Rail track, which has taken over British Rail's track, signalling 
and stations, would be allowed to keep 75 per cent of its 
property profits under a proposal announced yesterday by Mr 
John Swift, the rail regulator. 

A decision on the level of retained property profits is one of 
the issues which have to be cleared up before Rail track can be 
floated on the stock market in May. Rail track is due to 
announce its results for the six months ended September 30 on 
Tuesday. Charles Batchelor, Transport Correspondent 

Confidence ‘at three-year high’ . 

Consumer confidence has risen to its highest level for three 
years, a survey published yesterday finds. About 21 per cent of 
the 2,000 individuals surveyed by polling group GfK this 
month on behalf of the European Commission said they expec- 
ted the economic situation in the UK to improve over the next 
year, while the balance of optimists over pessimists has 
improved Graham Bowley, Economics Staff 

‘Britpop 5 breakthrough in US 

Oasis, the northern English rock group, has become the first 
of the latest wave of “Britpop" bands to break into the top 10 
of the US album charts. (What's The Story) Morning Glory?, 
the group's second album, is now at number nine in the album 
chart compiled by Billboard, the US music ma gamnp . 

It has been increasingly rare for new British acts to make 
inroads into the US market in recent years with the best-sell- 
ing UK artists still “dinosaur rockers”, such as Elton John. 
Eric Clapton and the Rolling Stones. The only UK act with an 
album in the US top 10 last year was The Beatles. Morning 
Glory was the second best-selling album in the UK last year 
achieving sales of 15m in four months. Oasis is signed to 
Creation Records, an independent label in the UK and to Sony 
; Music, the world's second largest music group, in the US. 

Alice Rawsthom, London 


Contracts 

DEFENCE: A £15m contract to produce and install the bodies of 
800 Land Rover ambulances ordered by the Ministry of 
Defence this week has gone to a subsidiary of Marshall, the 
Cambridge-based vehicles group which took over the Bedford 
trucks business several years ago. The contract will mean up 
to 50 extra jobs at Marshall Specialist Vehicles. 
software: DCS Group, the computer software and services 
company, has won a contract from Chrysler International, the 
car group, to install an importer support system at its new 
Tokyo headquarters. 

EMGMBERiKG: Fluor Daniel, an engineering services company, 
has been awarded a contract by Mobil North Sea, the oil 
company, for work on the expansion of a gas evaluation 
terminal in northeast Scotland. The project is valued at over 
£40m- 


UNRESERVED AUCTION 

BANKRUPTCY HQUIDATION 

By Order of the Official Receiver Tor Ihe Bankrupt Estate 
of a renowned European Supplier of Fine Oriental Carpets 

URGENT CLEARANCE ALL OUTSTANDING GOODS j 

Last Disposal Phase to Finalise Commission at Short Notice ; 

Qy £ff . 3flQJitfS 

HIGH VALUE. EXEMPLARY. RARE & DECORATIVE CATEGORIES | 
ALL GUARANTEED TRADITIONAL HANDMADE • 

Persian, Turkish, Caucasian, Afghan ; 

& other Top IniOTiaDnaaJ Calibre Workshop. Village & Tribal 

ORIENTAL RUGS & CARPETS j 

AD lypa. origins ft categories, «oot A lift pile. (torn VCT »o Iff » 1 1‘ fqfmil l 

fad. many Pare SDc Qam, Srinagar, Hereto etc. Items, Otersbr P e r sia n 
carpets. Snot qumBty Person amsttr warlulwp. rfllagr Semmadir 
ommplei. corridor Hhjk all sizes Sc cotam. scarce & omaual srmf- 
mUqne CoOecto«' examples, nmny ttoenxmMUe carpets, snperttoe 
bfaban, BfcUac, Sorouk, Nom & other Persian CojuwfaMnr categoric*. etc. 

Following receipt of Receiver * jnstnwioa* to urgently liquidate all remaining 
merchandise from itus cotnmuuoa. goods consolidated in ajrehouse id be pul 
nJw the hnmmrr pnce-by-piecc on prciuiiA where held 

entirely without reserve 

URGENT PUBLIC AUCTION 

SUNDAY 21st JANUARY 
at 5 PJVL Sharp Inspection from 4 p.m. 

On (be premises where Bankruptcy Liquidation has heun adminivered 

WAREHOUSE 20, FARM LANE TRADING ESTATE 
101 FARM LANE, FULHAM, LONDON SW6 

(bp Earix Gsirr Exhibition Crate, off OU Emmpt.m Rdf/jlbt Rdat Onr,ar Rd: 
oi- off fitor# End Rant Fulham BnvJtm} tnJ, at Vitlham Grmr: fitUim ii/jbiI 
Tri: 0171-381 61M ewh. cheque*, credit cards EASY PARKING 

Aiygmrf by rig tocher to liqnilaunnDl flic HlfKfEiiac 

PICKET-STAFF A kNOWLES. 6 The Amdc. ThuHixr SOCC. Luodco 5W7 


‘Black fish’ feed disgruntled skippers 


Deborah Hargreaves on how EU 
curbs encourage ‘back-dooring 5 


U npopular cuts in Euro- 
pean Union fishing 
quotas have led to 
widespread cheating and skip- 
pers are risking fines of up to 
£50.000 ($77,000) to make a liv- 
ing, say fishermens' leaders. 

“You are seeing very honest 
people farced to become crimi- 
nals by the appalling manage- 
ment of the Common Fisheries 
Policy,” said Mr Dave Pessell, a 
west of England fisherman 
who heads the Plymouth Traw- 
ler-mans' Association. 

South-west England quotas 
for catching Dover sole - one 
of the mainstays of the Plym- 
outh market - were cut by 27 
per cent this year because of 
the need to conserve fish 
stocks. Fishermen say they 
would be out of business if 
they cut back that much. 

Tm only allowed to catch 
50kg of Dover sole a month, 
but I am quite capable of catch- 
ing four to five times that 
much without even trying,” 
said Mr Pessell who operates a 
14m stem trawler. “I’m not 
going to throw that fish back 
into the sea dead.” 

Fishermen record their 
movements and catches in log 
books for inspection by Minis- 
try of Agriculture officials- But 
they can get round restrictions 
by landing catches in the mid- 
dle of the night when officials 
are not around. 

“You ‘back-door’ it; Most 
buyers will take a bit of off- 
quota fish at half price.” said 
trawler owner Mr Peter Bry- 
ant. Fishermen also arrange 
private auctions of so-called 
“black fish". Experts estimate 


London 
fi may lose 
trading 
position 9 

By John Gapper, 

Banking Editor 


The manner in which the UK 
has implemented the European 
Union investment services 
directive USD) could lead to 
share trading being driven out 
of London into other European 
exchanges, says a report 
published yesterday. 

It says that, although the 
UK Treasury originally tried 
to resist moves to improve the 
transparency of trading under 
the ISD, the UK has 
implemented the final 
directive more thoroughly 
than other EU states. 

Mr Benn SteiL chief author 
of the study, published by the 
European Capital Markets 
Institute, said investment 
banks may choose to buy and 
sell European shares on 
mainland European bourses 
because these now offer 
trading advantages. 

Mr Stei! said London had 
moved from being among the 
least transparent of exchanges 
to the most transparent 
because of its rules on brokers 
having to report trades to the 
whole market within a 
specified time of execution. 

Mr Stall also suggested that 
Tradepoint, the regulated 
exchange established in 
competition to the London 
Stock Exchange last 
September, could be blocked 
from trading mainland 
European equities under the 
ISD. 

He said that countries such 
as France and Italy might try 
to argue that Tradepoint does 
not qualify as a "regulated 
market" under the ISD 
because it does not list shares. 
He said this allowed 
protectionism to remain under 
the ISD. 

Mr Stell said that although 
the ISO’s original text was 
extremely liberal, it was 
altered in negotiations in the 

Council or Ministers, and now 
contained a number of “escape 
clauses” which could allow 
new protectionism. 

A survey of European 
institutional investors which 
was conducted as part of the 
study found that 89 per cent 
expected at least 10 per cent of 
trades to be done an 
proprietary trading systems 
and exchanges such as 
Tradepoint by the year 2000. 



that a third of the total UK 
catch is landed illegally. 

Last year, Plymouth's Sutton 
Harbour Company opened a 
£3m fish market to try to 
improve the marketing 
arrangements for local fish. 
Since then, turnover has dou- 
bled from £300,000 to £1.9m and 
the fishermen are getting bet- 
ter prices for their catches. 

“As fish stocks decline- the 
fishermen will see their income 
drop unless they can get a bet- 
ter price for their fish," said Mr 
Peter Bromley, who manages 
the market. 

But this is not enough to 
make up for failing catches, 
and although many in the 
industry acknowledge that 
cheating is a way of life, skip- 
pers can be prosecuted and 
fined if they are caught 
Trawler owners insist they run 
the risk of p r osec ut ion because 
refusal to cheat would mean an 
end to their business and they 
are already operating an wafer- 
thin margins. 

“Making a living is the oper- 
ative word - I'm only just 
doing that although Tm work- 
ing a 14-hour day," said Mr 
Ken Perry, a Plymouth traw- 
lerman who has laid off his 
two crew because he cannot 
afford to pay them. 

The average age of the 65 
vessels operating out of Plym- 
outh is 20 to 25 years: almost 
no-one in the industry can 
afford to invest in new boats 
and equipment 

Mr Pessell says he earns 
about £80,000 ($123,200) gross a 
year for fishing from 4J0am 
until 8pm, six days a week. He 
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Harbour light boats arrive at Plymouth on the south coast carrying even fewer fish ptwrony/ 


pays himself around £12,000 
and his crew member annthw 
£12,000, with the rest spent on 
running costs such as fuel, 
insurance, repairs and new 
nets. He has made no pension 
arrangements and no savings 
towards a new trawler. . 

“My boat is 17 years old and 
ideally it should be replaced 
every 10 years, but it would 
cost £150J)00 and there's not a 
hope in hell of tha t ha p p ening 
now," he said. With their liveli- 
hoods threatened by diminish- 
ing fish stocks, EU quotas and 
the opening up of UK coastal 
waters to other EU fishermen, 
British fishwrrnBn are Increas- 
ingly taking the law into their 
own hands. 

Fishermen have blocked 
naval access to Plymouth 
Sound twice in the past four 


years, occupied the local minis- 
try office for two days and cov- 
ered the buHding in red sticky 
tape , as well as flour-bombipg 
Mr Michael Jack, the former 
fisheries minis ter, last yeaT. 

Many fishermen recognise 
the need to preserve fish 
stocks with Strict conservation 
methods, but feel they' are cut- 
ting back to allow other EQ 
trawlers access to' British 
waters. They complain' that 
Spanish and French boats are 
heavily reducing stocks. .- . v 

The south-west England' 
industry believes that allowing 
the Spanish and Portuguese 
fleets access this year to the 
Irish Box - the waters around' 
Ireland - will lead to more 
acrimonious clashes. 

“Allowing the Spanish into 
the Irish Box, where a lot of 


young fish are spawning, is 
like letting a gunman ran riot 
In a maternity ward,” said Mr 
Joe Evans, a fish merchant at 
the Plymouth, market. 

But with the government's 
defeat in. the House' of' Cqm : 
moos over fishing policy in 
December and' Tory Euroscep- 
tic MPs championing then- 
causa, the Plymouth skippers 
feel they are winning the polit- 
ical battle. Fishermen will hold 
a ™«a demonstration in Lon- 
don on April 18.v : 

“The OFF as we know it will 
collapse and control will he 
banded back to coastal states," 
said Mr Pessell. 'However, the 
government insists- that to 
abandon the Common Fish- 
eries Policy would mean leav- 
ing the EU, and this is very 
unlikely to happen. 


in the battle with the govern; 
meat over funding of the BBC 
World Service. 

Senior businessmen have 
expressed the belief in un- 
published research for the 
'BBC that the objectivity and 
quality of the World Service 
indirectly help the export 
drive. But the executives 
would like to see better World 
Service coverage of technologi- 
cal aF*d commercial issues. 

Chairmen and .chief execu- 
tives from 50 of the biggest 
British companies told the 
researchers for the BBC that 
the. World Service was seen as 
an essential strand in the 
“web of subliminal influence” 
that indirectly helps to sell 
Britain. 

The radio service which 
broadcasts to more than 133m 
regular listeners around the 
world is effective, several of 
the businessmen suggested, 
because it does not promote 
British exports but instead 
sets a context for Britain. 

Broadcasts by . the World 
Service have recently been 
putting a new emphasis on 
reaching areas where objective 
information is often in short 
supply such as former Soviet 
republics. The Arab world. 
China and south Asia are all 
areas that have been given 
Increased priority - 
■ “ I think the World Service 
helps build up a favourable 
picture of Britans, if yon like; 
trustworthy, honourable, the 
kind of people you would like 
to do business with," says 
one of the businessmen 
interviewed. 

Mr Sam Younger, managing 
director of the World Service, 
believes, that the support of 
the business community could 
be vital in trying to persuade 
Mr Malcolm Bifkind, the for- 
eign secretary, to reverse cuts 
to World Service budgets 
. which could total £25m 
($38.5m) in operational and 
capital spending in the years 
from 1397 to 1999. 
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PM attacks ‘immoral’ 
European social chapter 


By John Kain p fn er 
and Robert Pttston 

Mr John Major, the prime 
minister, yesterday denounced 
the European Union's social 
chapter as “immoral" as he 
sought to contrast his vision of 
an enterprise economy with 
the opposition Labour party's 
idea of a stakeholder economy. 

Addressing the Institute of 
Directors in Birmingham, the 
p rimp minister m a d e his most 
emotive attack to date on the 
social chapter, which a Labour 
government would implement 
in the UK 

“If I’d signed the social 
chapter I could never have 
looked the unemployed in the 
eye again." Mr Major said. 

The ferocity of the attack 
provided a further indication 
that he is yielding to pressure 
from Eurosceptics in his party 
before the start in March of the 
intergovernmental conference 
(IGC) mapping out further EU 
reform. 

On Thursday Mr Major 
backtracked from his 
reluctance towards authorising 
publication of an official paper 
setting out the government’s 
position at the IGC. 


Ministers say pressure is 
mounting on him to announce 
a commitment to a referendum 
if the cabinet derided to take 
staling into a single currency. 

“There’s a growing feeling 
from cabinet, even among 
some of those who believe a 
referendum would he 
damaging to parliamentary 
sovereignty, that he’s got to go 
for it to show strong 
leadership.” said one 
government member. “Many of 
us feel he should go for it 
within a month or so.” 

The move would be 
interpreted as a further 
isolation of Mr Kenneth 
Clarke, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who lobbied hard 
against an official paper. But 
some ministers believe a 
referendum decision would 
defuse passions. 

Mr Douglas Hurd, the former 
foreign secretary, added his 
voice last night to calls for a 
truce on Europe. He told a 
party meeting that, with the 
1999 start-up date for a single 
currency becoming likely, 
“there is no reason to suppose 
that European issues will be 
decisive in the next general 
election”. 


In his speech, Mr Major said 
Britain was now looked on as 
an investment model. The 
opt-out from the the social 
chapter, secured at Maastricht 
in 1991, had saved the country 
from what he called “a 
European jobs tax”. 

He added: "Ihe. fact is ho one 
knows precisely what the 
European Commission might 
car might not propose under the 
social chapter, or how the 
European Court will interpret 
it It’s a hiank cheque, the tfiin 
end of the wedge." 

Labour leader Mr Tony Blair 
described Mr Major’s attack as 
“violent and ludicrous". 
“There is no proposal 
anywhere in the social chapter 
to increase taxes; it is an 
absolutely absurd ' piece of 
Conservative propaganda,” the 
Labour leader said. ’ ' 

- Mr. Blair said his stakeholder < 
vision was entirely compatible-, 
with the needs of an enterprise 
economy. He said Mr Major's 
hostility to Europe was 
dictated by battles within the 
Tory party. His support for a. 
paper, Mr Blair said, was a 
farther concession to the right, 
“not so much a white paper as 
a white flag”. 


Nuclear sell-off may be 
hit by row over liabilities 


By Robert Peston, 

PoHtical Editor 

The £2.6bn ($4bn) privatisation 
of British Energy, the future 
owner of the UK’s modern 
nuclear generating plant, is 
threatened by a row between 
the government and the com- 
pany over liabilities to be 
transferred to the private sec- 
tor. 

British Energy is demanding 
that the government water 
down its c ommi tment that it 
should bear the frill £8.5bn esti- 
mated cost of meeting future 
liabilities from the eventual 
closure of its nuclear plant. 

However, Mr Tim Sggar, the 
energy minister, has told the 
company there is no possibility 
of the government watering 
down its commitment, made 
last summer, that “liabilities 
must Mow assets”. 

A senior member of the gov- 
ernment and a British Energy 


executive both said yesterday 
that the privatisation could be 
jeopardised by the impasse. 

However, it is understood 
that Mr Eggar is not at this 
stage unduly concerned, believ- 
ing that British Energy is 
merely adopting a robust nego- 
tiating gfcanfa 

Talks have now entered their 
most important phase because 
a date has been set of April 1 
for the official creation or vest- 
ing of British Energy, with flo- 
tation scheduled for June. A 
minister said the important 
issues had to be resolved by 
the end of February. 

The company, advised by the 
merchant hank Lazard 
Brothers, is arguing that if it is 
forced to take all the liabilities 
associated with its nuclear 
power Stations, its aarmwg s 
will be flattened significantly 
and the government will be. 
unable to realise the £JL6bn it 
wants from the sale. 


Mr Eggar has, however, been 
advised by the Treasury that 
about £2.6bn is realisable, 
partly from the share sale pro- 
ceeds and partly by an injec- 
tion of debt into. British 
Energy, without any need far 
the government to Boften its 
stance. on liabilities. 

There is a related dispute 
about the value of British.. 
Energy’s assets. The compa- 
ny's valuation, based on esti- 
mated future earnings, is £2bn 
less than the government's, -an 

executive says. 

As a result, British Energy 
estimates that, oh current 
assumptions about the defat to 
be injected into it., its net 
assets would be worth juatt 
£5QQm. This concerns the gov- 
ernment, which fears an out- 
cry if the sum is contrasted 
with the £2.7bn cost of con- 
structing British Energy's 
most recent power station, the 
Stzewell B reactor. 
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COMPANY NEWS: UK 


Several institutional shareholders lean towards accepting Granada’s £3.9bn bid 

Sir Rocco buys Forte shares for £15m 


By David Blackwell and 
Scheherazade Daneshkhu 

Sir Rocco Forte yesterday spent £14. 7m 
on shares in the hotels group in an 
attempt to bolster Forte's defence 
against Granada's hostile bid, which 
last night appeared to be gaming insti- 
tutional support 

Sir Rocco, chief executive and chair- 
man of the company founded by his 
father, bought 3.9m shares, or 0-4 per 
cent of the company's equity, at 376p a 
share, and declared; “I believe that 
Forte shares are a good long-term 
investment" 

His action echoed that of his father, 
Lord Forte, who successfully fought off 
a bid from Allied Breweries in 1971 
after buying shares in the company. 

However, Granada's hopes of winning 


the £3.9bn battle appeared to 
strengthen yesterday as several large 
institutional investors in Forte, 
together holding 11 per cent of the 
shares, indicated they would bach the 
bid. The offer doses next Tuesday. 

The largest institutional investor - 
Mercury Asset Management, with some 
15 per cent of Forte - declined to say 
which side it would bach, but many 
observers believe it will back 
Granada. 

MAM, which has been a strong sup- 
porter of Granada in the past, heard 
final presentations from both sides yes- 
terday. Its larger clients expect to be 
informed of its decision on Monday. 

Granada owns almost 10 per cent of 
Forte’s shares which it bought in the 
market this week, mostly in a £336m 
raid on Tuesday. 


One institution backing Granada said 
Forte's defence had been “very good" 
but that it had been swayed by the 
management record of Mr Gerry Robin- 
son, Granada's chief executive. “If Forte 
had been up against a less convincing 
bi dder , its defence would have probably 
held up. But Gerry has a track record of 
delivering in takeovers." - 

However, the outcome remains in 
doubt The Forte family and directors 
now speak for 8.4 per cent of the shares, 
and private investors, who tend to back 
management, hold 15 per cent 

Same fond managers will only decide 
which side to back on Monday, and 
several yesterday said they would be 
standing by Forte. 

One was NatWest Investment Man- 
agement, which has just over 1 per cent 
of Forte. It argued that Granada was 


not paying enough and praised Forte's 
vigorous and energetic defence. 

Mr Mark Wasilewski, director of Nat* 
West's UK equities, said Granada's 
record “speaks volumes. But despite 
their credentials they have not con- 
vinced us of the strategic logic. It is 
better for shareholders to have a con- 
centrated Forte and a less diversified 
Granada." 

Shares in Granada eased 2p to close 
at 694p. valuing the offer at 387p per 
Forte share, excluding tax credits. Forte 
shares shed 5', ip to 376p - at this level 
buyers who believe that Forte will lose 
the battle and are preparing to accept 
Granada paper are effectively paying 
6S2J5p a share for Granada. 

Forte said yesterday it had sold the 
M£ridien hotel in Dallas for Sl7m 
(£llm). 


Beazer wins support in 
its campaign for Ideal 


Contract worries 
confront Mitie 


By Andrew Taylor, 

Construction Correspondent 

Beazer Homes, which wants to 
join the bidding for Ideal 
Homes, Is understood to have 
won sufficient support from 
institutional shareholders in 
the seller, Trafalgar House, to 
continue its campaign. 

Trafalgar, the construction, 
engineering and shipping 
group, has given exclusive 
rights for a limited period to 
Persimmon, a rival house- 
builder, to negotiate a pur- 
chase of the division. 

The move has angered Bea- 
zer. which claims that Trafal- 
gar refused to consider its for- 
mal offer for the business at 
the beginning of this month. 

Hoare Govett, stockbroker 
advising Beazer, is understood 
to have canvassed Trafalgar's 
largest institutional sharehold- 
ers to see if they might support 
an offer from Beazer. 


Laporte’s 

finance 

director 

resigns 

By Motoko Rich 

Less' than two months after a 
profits warning and restruct- 
uring announcement wiped 
£330m off the market value of 
Laporte, the speciality chemi- 
cals company, Mr William 
Hoskins has resigned as 
finance director. 

Mr Hoskins, 43, is the sec- 
ond board director to depart 
since Mr Jim Leng, former 
chief of Low & Bonar, the 
packaging group, joined 
Laporte as chief executive last 
October. Mr Ken Minton, who 
stepped up to chairman after 
17 years as chief executive, 
retired nnexpectedly in 
November after only five 
weeks in the job. 

The company said yesterday 
that Mr Hoskins approached 
the board two weeks ago to 
tender his resignation in order 
to “pursue his interests else- 
where". He had 15 months to 
run on his two-year contract, 
worth £170,000 a year. The 
company said he would be 
paid less tban one year’s 
salary. 

Mr Hoskins, wbo spent 13 
years with Laporte, was 
appointed finance director in 
1993. Analysts said he worked 
closely with Mr Minton and 
helped implement a policy 
which some described as 
“profit maximisation". 

Some analysts suggested 
that Mr Hoskins might have 
come under pressure after Mr 
Leng announced his aggres- 
sive rationalisation plan, pre- 
dicting that 1995 profits would 
fail 10 per cent below the 1994 
mark. Nearly £14m - or 11 per 
cent - of 1994 profits had 
come from non-trading items, 
principally a pension credit 
and cash from unwinding a 
joint venture. 

The City was caught on- 
guard because jnst three 
months previously, the com- 
pany had delivered healthy 
interim results. The shares 
have recovered from 61®p to 
66 in since the warning. 

One analyst said: “If you are 
a finance director and a new 
chief executive conies in and 
takes the numbers apart, your 
position is basically untena- 
ble." 

Mr Leng said; 
have somebody who has teen 
in the company for a longtime 
and you get a change at the 
top with different styles, inevi- 
tably there are sometimes peo- 
ple who do not relish the new 

environment-" 

The group has retained head 
hunters Egon Zender to find 
an external candidate to fill 
toe post Analystewereyerter- 
day speculating that Mr Leng 
might approach Mr Norman 

McLeod, finance d ^°5t 
Low & Bonar. However, it is 
understood the group is 
looking elsewhere. 


One Beazer manager said: 
“The level of support we have 
received is encouraging and is 
enough to give us confidence 
to pursue this issue.” 

The company seems likely to 
wait to see what price Persim- 
mon wfQ offer, before deciding 
whether to launch a counter 
bid. 

Redraw, a housebuilder 
based in north-west England, 
has also expressed an interest 
in IdeaL 

Trafalgar said yesterday: 
“We are sure that sharehold- 
ers. when they see what kind 
of package that Persimmon is 
offering, will agree that tins 
represents a highly satisfac- 
tory outcome." 

The sale of Ideal is the latest 
in a series of housebuilding 
disposals by construction com- 
panies which have burned fin- 
gers in the residential market 

Groups which have sold, or 
announced plans to sell, house- 


building arms include BICC, 
Costain. Mowlem, Bixse Group 
ami YJ Lovell. 

Tarmac, until recently 
Britain's biggest housebuilder, 
is in the process of swapping 
its housebuilding division with 
Wimpey, the market leader, in 
return for Wimpey’s quarrying 
and construction businesses. 

Other groups thought by. 
analysts to be prepared to sell 
UK housebuilding divisions 
include Amec, which recently 
defeated a takeover bid by 
Kvaemer, the Norwegian ship- 
building and engineering 
group, and the P&O shipping 
and construction group, which 
owns Boris Homes. 

Re draw's neighbour Wain- 
homes. which this week issued 
a profits warning and 
announced a police investiga- 
tion into financial irregulari- 
ties at its northern division, is 
also considered to be vulnera- 
ble to a bid. 


Dunbar market 
share boosted 


By George Graham 
in Edinburgh 

Allied Dunbar, the life 
assurance aim of BAT Indus- 
tries, lifted its market share ■ 
last year despite a 15 per 
cent downturn in new busi- 
ness. 

Allied said sales of new sin- 
gle premium investment prod- 
ucts plunged 32 per cent to 
£605.1x0, while new regular pre- 
mium sales fell 5 per cent to 
£155L8m. 

In the difficult market condi- 
tions of 1995, however, this was 
enough to push Alhed's sales 
past Sun Life and Standard 
Life into third place in the 
UK life assurance market, 
behind Prudential and 
Equitable. 

Mr Brian Thomas, finance 
director, said 1995 had been the 
most difficult year most people 
in the insurance industry 
could remember. 

Sales people had taken some 
time to get used to the new 
disclosure rules, which made 
I the process of selling an insur- 
ance product longer and more 
complex. 

But business had improved 


steadily during the year and by 
the fourth quarter most of the 
salesforce were doing better 
tban they had in the same 
period a year earlier. 

“We fed its augurs well far^ 
1996,” Mr Thomas said, 
although Allied would still like 
to see some changes to the dis- 
closure rules. 

Like Prudential, which ear- 
lier this week also reported 
lower sales for the year, Allied 
decided not to sell a guaran- 
teed return policy because of 
doubts over their tax treat- 
ment 

Guaranteed return single 
premium policies contributed 
to sharply improved sales last 
year at companies such as 
Scottish Widows, but the 
Inland Revenue changed its 
tax status during the year, 
throwing profitability into 
question. 

• United Friendly Group 
reported that its new life 
and pension premiums fen by 
17 per cent last year to 
£27.9X0. 

Sales of new single premium 
products halved to £19.6m, 
reflecting a continued move 
away from pension transfers. 



David Telling (left) with Ian Stewart, managing director: wages 
paid could be below a national minimum 


If a future Labour government 
introduced a minimum wage, 
Mitie Group has said it would 
try to renegotiate many of its 
contracts, writes Geoff Dyer. 

The group, which provides 
services such as cleaning, deco- 
rating and general building 
maintenance, said that in some 
parts of the country the wages 
it pays could be below a 
national minimi] m_ 

Mitie is 61 per cent owned by 
employees. 

It (fid not believe that the 
contracting out of services by 
central and local government - 
which has been encouraged by 
the Conservative government 
- would be curtailed by a 
Labour administration. 

The comments accompanied 
a 38 per cent increase in 
interim pre-tax profits, from 
giAsm to £2 .55m, reflecting an 


improved all-round perfor- 
mance. - Turnover rose 20 per 
cent to £72. lm in the six 
months to September 30. 

Mr David Telling, chairman, 
said that margins had 
improved because the group 
faced a lower proportion of 
start-up costs for new busi- 
nesses. It had also begun to 
charge higher prices from pri- 
vate sector clients who were 
more willing to pay for a better 
quality service, he said. 

The market for public sector 
contracts, which accounts for 
37 per cent of turnover, was 
highly competitive and driven 
by price, he added. 

During the period, the group 
signed new contracts worth 
£44m over two years. 

The interim dividend is 1.8p 
(1.3p), payable from earnings 
33 per cent higher at 6.5p. 


NIC acquires BI in £96m deal 


By Thu Burt 

National Industries Corpor- 
ation. the Kuwaiti building 
products and investment com- 
pany, yesterday announced 
plans to acquire BI Group in a 
deal valuing the UK engineer- 
ing business at £96.3m. 

Shares in BI rose 20p to 130p 
after the Middle East group 
unveiled details of its agreed 
takeover, involving a cash 
offer of I32p a share. 

The deal comes after 
less than two weeks of 
talks between BI and NIC, 
which approached the Mid- 
lands-based company after 
meeting senior executives at a 
trade seminar in Abu Dhabi 
last year. 

BTs directors have given 
undertakings to sell their 
fiw.ggfi shares, worth a total of 


Sedghi, chief executive of 
BL 

Mr Robert Kottritsch, chief 
g enera l manag er at NIC, said 
the existing management 
would remain in place and it 
would operate BI as an “arms 
length” operation. 


with a mixture of debt , and 
cash, handled through Saudi 
International Rank 
It was attracted to BI mainly 
by the group's presence in the 
oil and gas sector, which it 
supplies with pumps, valves 
and Prodad. its specialist anti- 


Share trading ‘disturbs’ group 

BI Group said it was “disturbed” by trading in its shares ahead 
of yesterday’s takeover announcement. Its shares rose from 103p 
to I10p on Thursday, a high for the year. The Stock Exchange 
declined to comment on whether it was examining the turnover 
of some 580,000 BI shares, other than to say it normally looked 
at share price movements before the release of price-sensitive 
information. 


those shares, more than 
1,000 are held by Mr Bjjan 


RESULTS 


He also hinted at other 
acquisitions to reduce NIC’s 
reliance on investment income, 
which accounted for about 75 
per cent of its £40. 4m profits in 
1994. 

The Kuwaiti company said it 
was financing the BI takeover 


corrosion system. 

Strong demand for such 
products helped lift profits at 
BI by 21 per cent to £4J£m 
(£3.6m), on sales of £62.2m 
(£53J2m) in the six months to 
September 30. 

Mr Michael Borlenghi, BI 


chairman, said the improve- 
ment had been underpinned by 
increased operating profits of 
£2.57m (£2. 26m) in the engi- 
neering division and contribu- 
tions of £l-95m (£1.17m) from 
the metals arm. 

Profits in the plastics divi- 
sion, however, fell from £L62m 
to £1.31x0. following a sharp 
increase in raw material 
prices. 

“The emergence of a rising 
trend in certain critical raw 
material prices invokes some 
degree of caution," said Mr 
Borlenghi 

Earnings per share, mean- 
while. rose from Lip to 4D9p, 
or 3J3p to 3.82p after adjust- 
ing for gains on the disposal of 
an employee trust sharehold- 
ing and losses on property 
sales. 

BI said It would not he rec- 
ommending an interim divi- 
dend following NIC’s takeover 
offer. 
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Lloyds 

Chemists 

attracts 

Gehe 

By Peggy Hoffinger 

Lloyds Chemists could find 
itself at the centre of a bid 
battle, with news yesterday 
that Gehe, Europe’s largest 
drugs wholesaler, was consid- 
ering a rival offer to the 
£54 7m agreed bid by UniCbem. 

Gehe of Germany is under- 
stood to have informally indi- 
cated its interest to Lloyds 
through Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell, its UK financial 
advisers, almost as soon as 
UniChem's cash and share 
offer was announced on Thurs- 
day. 

It is believed tbe bankers 
have requested information 
similar to that supplied to Unl- 
Chem from Samuel Montagu, 
Lloyds' financial advisers. 

Gehe is keen to expand in 
the UK and in May paid £400m 
for AAH, Britain's second larg- 
est pharmaceuticals whole- 
saler which claimed 30 per 
cent of the market The deal 
also brought Gehe more than 
300 UK pharmacies, the fourth 
largest chain in the country. 

But expanding that chain 
could be difficult if UniChem's 
offer for Lloyds, which owns 
924 pharmacies, goes ahead. 
This wonld leave Gehe/AAH 
no option but to expand by 
picking off pharmacies in a 
series of small deals at prices 
which have soared in recent 
years. Expanding through 
opening new outlets has 
proved extremely difficult and 
protracted, given the regula- 
tory obstacles. 

Analysts said Gehe would 
probably have to pay as much 
as 450p in cash, valuing 
Lloyds at £553m, excluding the 
preference shares. At yester- 
day's close, the preference 
stock was worth £24m. 

While this might be difficult 
so close on the heels of the 
AAH deal, Gehe could have 
access to considerable funds 
through its significant share- 
holder Dresdner Bank. 

UniChem's bid is also expec- 
ted to raise interest from sev- 
eral other parties. Boots. King- 
fisher and the US group, 
General Nutrition Company, 
have all been mentioned as 
potential rival bidders. 

Weekend Money, Page 5 


Park Food 
loses £6m in 
unseasonal 
first half 

By Peter Pears# 

Park Food Group, the 
Christmas hamper specialist, 
lifted its interim dividend by 
10 per cent despite the deepen- 
ing of pre-tax losses from 
£4.99m to £5.7 lm. 

The business is second-half 
dominated and Mr Peter John- 
son, chairman, described the 
first half as “a period of 
investment". In the past two 
years. Park Food has spent 
£25m on acquisitions and 
start-ups. Turnover rose to 
£21m (£18. 7m) in the half year 
to September 30. 

The shares slipped 2p to 85p. 

The loss figure contained 
almost halved operating prof- 
its at £444,000 (£847,000) from 
Handling Solutions, the mar- 
keting services company, and 
a £338,000 exceptional debit 
from the closure of the whole- 
sale operation's Windsor 
office. 

Mr Johnson, who owns 
almost 65 per cent of the 
equity, drew attention to a 
decline in the number of com- 
mission-paid agents who sell 
hampers. Mr Nefl Alexander, 
finance director, said they 
accounted for some 80 per cent 
of sales. 

With the addition in June 
1994 of Heritage Food Group, 
the number of agents rose 
above 90,000. In 1995, that fell 
to 88,000, though higher levels 
of customer spend partly offset 
the decline in agents. 

Mr Alexander expected Proj- 
ect Q, the potato processing 
business, to start production 
in March. The plant is being 
commissioned and a brand 
name sought So for, the group 
has invested £4m in the proj- 
ect 

• COMMENT 

The company says there is no 
evidence to suggest the 
National Lottery will 
adversely affect the group, but 
acknowledges that - like the 
lottery - it relies on weekly 
cash payments by the C, D and 
E socio-economic groups. The 
group's cautious statement led 
analysts to scale back fore- 
casts from about £i4.5m 
(£13.7m) to about £13m. A 
multiple of 15.5 makes the 
shares look expensive, but 
they will be worth holding if 
Project Q lifts off. 


MEWS DIGEST 

VCI signs deal 
with Man United 

VCI. the- video anil audio publishing group, has signed a £L5m 
10-year deal with Manchester United to publish exclusively all 
new videos, books, and magazines licensed under the football 
club's famous trademark. 

Under the terms of tbe agreement. United will be guaranteed 

royalties of at least £3.5m for the first 30 months of tbe deal. 

At the end of the 10-year deal, VC! will be entitled to purchase 
the Manchester United library it has created, although the 
club will earn royalties from future sales of the titles. 

VCL which said it would publish United material on the full 
range of multimedia formats such os video discs and CD Roms, 
also signed an agreement to sub-license the club's magazines, 
which will generate guaranteed royalties for VCI of at least 
£lm. United said it would use the proceeds from the licensing 
agreement to fund the construction of the new north stand ai 
its Old Trafford stadium. Patrick Hanvnam 

Leonard Licht retires at Jupiter 

Mr Leonard Licht. the fond manager who was instrumental in 
the growth of Mercury Asset Management in the 1970s and 
1950s. is to retire as deputy chairman of Jupiter Asset Manage- 
ment. the company' he joined three years ago. 

Mr Licht. aged 50 and oue of the best-known figures itt tlu* 
London fund management Industry, is to retire in April, only a 
year after Commerzbank, the German bank, acquired Jupiter 
in a deal valuing the company at £174m. 

Mr Licht said he had no plans to join another company, and 
intended to retire after 35 years in the City. He said the move 
was entirely amicable, despite the relatively short time that 
has elapsed since the Commerzbank purchase. Mr Licht, who 
was a vice-chairman or MAM between 1986 and 1993, is to lie 
succeeded by Mr Richard Bernays, who has been chief execu- 
tive of Hill Samuel Asset Management since 1992. Before that, 
he worked with Mr Licht at MAM. Juftn Gapper 

Sharp downturn at Cantors 

Continuing difficult trading conditions with "fragile customer 
confidence" were behind a plunge into operating losses at 
Cantors, the furniture retailer, in the 27 weeks to Ortoher 28. 

At the operating level, the company ran up a loss of £ 1214m 
(£70.000 profit for 26 weeks). But the sale of freehold sites 
following the closure of nine high street shops produced a 
£1.44m (£157,000) surplus and left pre-tax profits halved at 
£53.000 (£105.0001. 

Turnover was static at £29.lra, although the like-for-Iike 
decline was about 13 per cent. Mr Nicholas Jeffrey, chairman, 
warned that although second half sales showed an improve- 
ment on the first half, they were "still not satisfactory". 

Nine new stores on retail parks were opened in the period 
and some £375,000 was charged to revenue. Cantors is now 
trading from 34 retail parks and 70 high street shops. Mr 
Jeffrey said the high street closure programme was continuing 
and the company "planned to close another 20 shops in the 
next IS months". The shares fell 4p to I16p. Gary Evans 

Chiroscience drug results 

Chiro science, the biotechnology company, has had good 
results from the final stage of testing for its local anaesthetic 
levobupivacaine. 

The drug is a purified version of an old anaesthetic, bupiva- 
caine, and the trials showed the two to be equally effective. 

The results of the tests are a demonstration of the validity of 
Chirosdence's approach of taking established drugs that exist 
in two slightly different forms - mixtures of molecules that 
are mirror images of each other - and identify which is the 
better performer in medical terms. 

Hie testing was for levobupivacaine in epidural anaesthesia. 
In principle, the drug could now be submitted to medicines 
regulators for marketing approval But It is being developed in 
partnership with Pharmacia and Upjohn, the Swedish-US 
drugs company, which wants to run tests in other medical 
areas first Launch is unlikely before 1998. Daniel Green 

Roman bid recommendation 

The independent directors of the Roman Property companies 
have written to shareholders withdrawing their recommenda- 
tion of the £11.7m bid by Pemberstone, the investment and 
property management group. 

They are recommending shareholders to accept the offer by 
Housing 21, formerly Royal Legion Housing Association, 
whose minimum offer is 5p a share higher than Pembers tone’s 
cash offer made in December. 

Shareholders who have accepted Pemberstone’s offer are 
advised to wait until it lapses or does not become uncondi- 
tional on February 9. after which they may accept the new 
offer. Roman Property owns more than 300 flats In sheltered 
housing complexes, let on an assured tenancy basis. 

Cambridge Water to convert 

Cambridge Water yesterday unveiled proposals to convert to a 
pic from its current statutory status. 

The move, intended to provide a more liquid market for the 
shares, will be accompanied by a capital reorganisation. For 
each current £1 share, holders will receive 20 new ordinary 
and, via capitalisation of reserves. 25 new non-votingshares. 

Cambridge's statutory constitution, set up in 1853, has 
restricted its trading activities and the ability to raise capital 
Tbe company said yesterday that conversion would help 
expand core operations through new customer supply agree- 
ments and provide scope for diversification. 

BA options over USAir lapse 

British Airways said it would not be exercising its rights to 
subscribe for additional preference shares in USAir. 

Directors explained that these would have enabled BA to 
invest two further tranches of USAir convertible preference 
shares - $200m (£129 An) by January 21 and $250m (£162. 3m) 
by January 21 1998 - and subject to US approval BA would 
lave benefited from "improved governance provisions". 

This approval however, was not expected to be forthcoming, 
they added. BA has held a 24.6 per cent stake in USAir - 
bought for 3400.7m - since 1993. 

Self Sealing priced at 54p 

Self Sealing Systems International, maker of a balloon sealing 
machine, is placing 2.33m shares on the Aim at 54p. which will 
give it a market value of £3.15m. Trading win begin on 
January 29. 

Turnover for the 20 months to December 31 was £16.631 
with pre-tax losses of £lm, but the company projects turnover 
of E4-15m by December 31 1998 and a pre-tax profit of S2SMbl 

In Brief 

■ FENNER has bought the Netherlands-based power trans- 
mission distribution business of Wiechmann Technische Ijzer- 
handel for £2.4m cash. 

■ HAZLEWOOD FOODS' director Mr Francis Lee sold 720,000 
of his shares In company. He sold 320,000 at llOp and the 
remainder at 108p on January 17 and 18 respectively, raising 
£784,000. His holding now stands at 3.26m shares (1.4 per cent). 

■ INNOVATIVE TECHNOLOGIES Group has requested the 
suspension of its shares with immediate effect pending a 
further announcement. 

■ PATERSON ZOCHONIS is acquiring, through subsidiary 
Cussons, 64 per cent of Qingdao M&D. a Chinese state-owned 
conglomerate, for £7.7m. 

■ UNILEVER has acquired a majority shareholding In Pana- 
manian manufacturer Fanamena de Aceites through its Cen- 
tral American joint venture Unisola. The acquired group has a 
turnover of $38m (£24m). 

■ VTR is selling Rayvffl. which holds multimedia rights of 
VTR and Partman Entertainment subsidiary, to Advanced 
Media. Consideration Is L7Bm AMG shares - representing 50 
per cent stake plus one share. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Airtours talks to Carnival 


By Christopher Price 

Airtours yesterday a Tnvw n re d 
it was in talks with Carnival 
Corporation which could lead 
to the US cruise line talking op 
to a 30 per cent stake in the 
UK's biggest listed holiday 
group. 

The deal, which could be 
worth as much as £i80m, 
would involve the Issue of hew 
shares and a partial of fe r to 
existing Airtours shareholder s 

The annooncement followed 
a sharp rise in Airtours’ share 
price, which closed 33p higher 
at433p, an, 8 per cent rise. Both 
companies refused further 
comment beyond Airtours’ 
brief statement . 


Analysts said any deal would 
provide the UK group with 
fresh capita] to boost its 
aggressive acquisitions policy. 
One ft amp being mentioned is 
Simon Spies Holdings, the Dan- 
ish tour operator and rival of 
SAS Leisure operations which 
Airtours bought in 1994. 

Airtours has also eyed the 
Canadian market. However, 
much would depend on the 
number of new shares to which 
Carnival would subscribe. 

The two groups also show 
synergies: Airtours last year 
added cruise ships to its leisure 
empire of travel agents, tour 
operators and a charter airline. 
Carnival, the largest cruise 
line in the OS, pioneered low- 


cost cruises and has ambitious 
expansion plans. 

As well as selling and mar- 
keting each others’ holidays. 
Carnival could use Airtours to 
lease excess capacity for the 
UK group’s small Mediterra- 
nean fleet 

Speculation that Mr David 
Crossland. Airtours’ chairman, 
would use the opportunity to 
realise some of his 25 per cent 
holding in the company was 
denied by one of the group’s 
advisers. However, analysts 
expressed surprise that Mr 
Crossland would consider sur- 
rendering any measure to an 
outside concem. 

Carnival, which is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, 


reported revenues of £2bn and 
net income of (451m in the 
year to November 30. It oper- 
ates four cruise lines and more 
than 90 per cent of its business 
is concentrated in the North 
American market 
. The rise in Airtours' share 
price will be a relief to the 
group which, like its rivals, 
was badly affected by the hot 
British Summer- 
Yesterday’s increase added 
£36m to Airtours' market value 
taking it to £50Qm. with a fur- 
ther £S4m in converted prefer- 
ence shares. However, this is 
well below Airtours’ peak in 
February 1994, when the 578p 
share price gave a value of 
£567m. 


Peoples British Bloodstock improves 

Phone chief 
departs 
after row 


By Alan Cane 

Mr Charles Wigoder, founder 
and chief executive, of Peoples 
Phone, has left the company 
following a boardroom row. 

His role has been filled by 
Mr Keith Parrish, deputy chief 
executive. 

Earlier this month a pro- 
posed stock market flotation, 
which had been expected to 
value the mobile phone com- 
pany at about £200m. was 
shelved after ChristnuB sales 
fell well below expectations. 

Mr Wlgoder’s departure sur- 
prised colleagues and competi- 
tors in the mobile phone busi- 
ness. An aggressive and 
self-confident entre p reneur , he 
had never made any secret of 
his ambitions to develop the 
company into a folly fledged 
telephone operator, offering j 
mobile and fixed line services 
as well as service provision. 

Yesterday Mr Wigoder was 
unavailable for comment; 
terms for his departure were 
not disclosed but the mmpamj 
is p lanning to make a state- 
ment on Monday. • 

It seems, however, that fac- 
tors which led to the. decision 
to postpone the flotation pre- 
cipitated a sharp disagreement 
between Mr Wigoder and his 
fellow directors over strategy. 

Analysts suggested that Mr 
Wlgoder's departure might 
make it easier for Peoples 
Phone to act as a service pro- 
vider for Cellnet, the UK's sec- 
ond largest mobile operator, 
and Orange C nrn mn ni fg H miK, 
the fastest growing of the UK's 
four operators. 

Currently Peoples Phone 
acts as a service provider 
almost exclusively for Voda- 
fone, the largest and most 
profitable UK mobile operator. 
However, the growth of sub- 
scriber numbers at Vodafone 
is slowing as the market 
matures ami it plans to toebte 
Its advertising spend fids year, 
to more than £I5m. 

Mr Wigoder owns 16 per 
cent of Peoples Phone. It is not 
dear yet whether he wHI sell 
or retain his holding. 

The non-executive chair- 
man in Mr Anthony Solomons, 
chairman of Singer & Fried- 
lander, the merchant hank. 
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Hie going has been rough for the British BIoodstock Agmcy in recent years - it has not 
paid a dividend since 1990 - so it was pleased to announce a reduced loss for the six months 
to September 30, continuing the imp rovement seen since 1991. Losses fell from £210,000 to £146,000 
on turnover up 17 per cent to £2.1lm, writes Patrick Stiles. Mr CoHn Both way, managing director 
(pictured above with Bin Ajwaad. a new-season managed stallion), was encouraged by the 
trend to smaller losses in the first half, which usually absorbs about half the expenses, but brings 
in only about a third of Income. He said he was confident the foil year figures would show a 
p r ofi t , as in the post two years. 


Somerfield 44% 
ahead to £24m 


By Neil Buckley 

Somerfield, the former 
Gateway supermarket group 
which new management is 
attempting to turn round, 
reported a 44 per cent increase 
in pre-tax profits from £16.8m 
to £2 4_2m for the 28 weeks to 
November 11, in spite of falling 
underlying sales volumes. 

The news came in the 
group’s first interim statement 
since its formation in 1992. 
when Gateway supermarkets 
were ring-fenced from £744m of 
debt left in their parent. Isosce- 
les. Isosceles acquired Gateway 
in a £2.ibn leveraged bny-oux 
in 1988 but later came close to 
collapse. 

Somerfield itself has £400m 
debts, which it hopes to reduce 
through a flotation by 1998, 
although Mr David Simons, 
chief executive, could not say 
exactly when. “I still believe 
flotation is the right ftmdamen- 
tal strategy far the business, 
bat I would not want to predict 


whether it will be in 1996, 1997 
or 199a” 

However, the first-half trad- 
ing pattern had been main- 
tained in the second -half, anti 
Mr Simons predicted foil-year 
operating profits of at least 
£85m (£6L9m). 

Mr Simons has led a recov- 
ery programme, including 
price-cutting, refurbishment 
and the .renaming of Gateway 
stores as Somerfield. increas- 
ing own-label goods and 
improving systems. At present. 
59 per cent of group floarspace 
trades as Somerfield. 

The results reflected success 
in rebuilding margins, while 
maintaining a strict pricing 
policy on 500 goods. The gross 
margin was up (L8 percentage 
points, which with cost savings 
lifted operating margins from 
1.6 to 2.65 per cent. Mr Simons 
believed a 4 per cent margin 
was achievable. 

Sales were flat at £l.69bn 
(£1.68bn). while like-for-like 
sales rose L7 per cent 


Stagecoach expands in Devon 


By Geoff Dyer 

Stagecoach, the UK's largest 
bus company which last month 
bought the franchise to operate 
South West trains, has agreed 
to pay £16.1m for two bus com- 
panies in Devon. - ■ 

Devon General, which was 
the first bus company to be 
privatised, and Bayline are 
being sold by Mr Harry 
Blundred, who is chairman of 
Transit Holdings, the private 
Exeter-based bus company. 


The consideration is to be paid 
in loan notes. 

The two companies made 
pre-tax profits of £l.7m in the 
year to March 31 on turnover 
of £14.6m. Mr Derek Scott, 
Stagecoach’s finance director, 
admitted that it was “a top 
end price” in terms of the 
proportion of turnover it repre- 
sented. 

The business already had 
operating margins of 18 per 
cent - which was high for the 
bus industry - but Stagecoach 


could improve this through 
applying economies of scale, be 
said. 

Mr Scott said he did not 
expect the acquisition, which 
gives the group its first pres- 
ence in south Devon, to cause 
competition problems. 

On Thursday, the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
approved Stagecoach's acquisi- 
tion of Chesterfield Transport, 
which had been referred to the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission. 


Water Hall 
head hits 
back at 
Abdullahs 

By Geoff Dyer 

Mr Edward Weiss, chairman pf 
Water Han, hit back yesterday 
at the Abdullah family, the 
long-standing shareholders 
who are trying to remove him 
from the board of the quarry- 
ing company. 

He claimed that if the 
motion was successful, then 
bankers to the group, formerly 
known as Starmln, might 
withdraw their backing. 

He also said that “crucial" 
negotiations with Hertford- 
shire county council to extend 
the Water Hall landfill site 
could be endangered. The tim- 
ing of the motion was “unin- 
telligible”, he added. 

Mr Raschid Abdullah, a 
director, believes the group 
should sell the Water Hall site. 
Id a letter to shareholders on 
January 16, he argued that the 
landfill sector did not provide 
viable long-term growth 
opportunities for the group. 

He has proposed that Mr 
Anthony Smith, ghahniqu of 
the University of Wolverhamp- 
ton, should take over as chair- 
man and that Mr Barry 
Croucher should stand down 
from ihe board. 

Together with his brothers, 
Ahmed and Osman. Mr Abdul- 
lah controls 19 per cent of the 
shares. 

Mr Weiss took over as chair- 
man from Lord Parkinson in 
December 1994 as part of a res- 
cue restructuring. He said he 
had been assured at the time 
by the Abdullahs that, “they 
had no present intention to 
use their voting power to 
change the braid or strategy”. 


Base Rate 

Yorkshire Bank announces 
that with effect from close 
of business on 
18th January 1996 

rls Base Rate is reduced 
from 

6.50% to 6.25% 

•§1 Yorkshire Bank 


Austin Reed issues 
fresh profit warning 
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By Non Buckley 

Austin Reed, the upmarket 
clothing group, yesterday 
issued its second profits warn- 
ing in eight months. 

It said pre-tax profits would 
be in the £3m to £3J5m range - 
compared with forecasts of 
£4.5m and last year’s pre-excep- 
tional figure of £6m. 

Mr Chris Thomson, finance 
director, said the group had 
adopted a “softer, less-tailored” 
look for its women’s wear - a 
departure from its traditional 
tailored look that had back- 
fired. 

Problems with the range had 
first been highlighted at the 
group's full-year results last 
April and then in a first-half 
profits warning at the annual 
meeting in July. 

"The market was difficult 
anyway,” he said. "But we got 
women’s wear wrong, and we 
are very open and up-front 


about that.” 

Mr Thomson said this year's 
spring range, supervised by a 
new head of women's wear, 
would see a ret u rn to Austin 
Reed’s more classic look. 

While men’s wear sales were 
"slightly up" in the autumn, 
women’s wear sales were 
down, leading to total turnover 
"no more than lever with the 
previous year. 

Poor sales had led to "excep- 
tional discounts" to clear a res- 
idue of slow-moving stock, 
knocking three percentage 
points off the gross margin. 

The group's manufacturing 
operations in Crewe had also 
been disrupted by a radical 
reorganisation of working 
methods, which would lead to 
more efficient production. 

Despite the difficulties, the 
final dividend of 4p would be 
held, producing a total pay-out 
of 6p which would be fully cov- 
ered by earnings. - 


Seagram-controlled group leads chase for Time Warn er cast-off 

MCA set to control Interscope 


By Christopher Parkas 
in Los Angeles and 
Afic* Rawsthom in London 

MCA, the US entertainment" 
group controlled by Seagram of 
Ha T i gHa is intln closing stages 
of talks to take control of Inter- 
scope Records, the' controver- 
sial rap label recently dis- 
carded by 'nine 'Warner. 

Interscope, one of the US's 
most commercially successful 
rap labels, has been clouded by 
criticism of the violent lyrics of 
its "gangsta - rap” artists, 
including Dr Dre and Snoop 
Doggy Dogg. 

The criticism, led by Mr Rob- 
ert Dole, a loaning contender 
for Republican presidential 
candidate, prompted Time 
Warner, which has big cable 
television interests as well as 
Warner Music, one of the 
world’s largest record compa- 
nies, to end its 50/50 agreement 
with Interscope last summer. 

All the world’s loading- music 
groups, including PolyGram 
and Sony Music, are believed 
to have bid for Time Werner’s 
50 per cent stake. However, 
MCA is -believed to have won 
by agreeing to pay S200m for 
that stake now with an option 
to buy file rest of the equity 
within five years. 

Negotiations were continu- 
ing yesterday over a side-bar 
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Snoop Doggy Dogg: his Interscope recordings have been attacked 

agreement on how MCA could distribute all Interscope record- 
garner the benefits of Inter- togs other. than those branded 
scope’s leading edge rock ads “inappropriate" by some inde- 
output while avoiding the per- te rminat e means. 


fls presented by its aggressive, 
in-your-face gangsta rap. 

MCA hopes to construct an 
a greement imrier which it will 


Gangsta rap artists have not 
only been criticised for their 
lyrics bat have also faced seri- 
ous c riminal charges. Snoop 


Etoggy Dogg has been charged 

' witb munier. However as MCA 
to controlled by Seagram, a 
non-US company, it b thought 
'to be less vulnerable to Ui> 
political pressure than Time 
Warner, which is seen as an 
icon of US culture. 

Ialerscope, which has 2 per 

Cent of the US album market, 
was one of the main catalysts 
for rap's metamorphosis from a 
hiqrk youth cult into a main- 
stream musical genre appeal- 
ing to a black and white mar- 
ket. It also has rock groups on 
its roster including Bush, Pri- 
mus and Tbs Toadies. 

The acquisition of Inters cape 
is a coup for Seagram, which 

has been . aggressively expand- 
ing MCA’s music interests 
since ♦nkfa g control of the US 
company last winter. MCA is 
now the world’s number six 
music group. 

- It has reshuffled MCA 
Music's senior management 
and clinched a distribution 
deal with DreamWorks, the 
new entertainment group that 
includes a record label formed 
by Mr David Geffen, the bil- 
lionaire music moguL 

Seagram is also mooted as a 
poten tial purchaser for EMI 
Music, which could come up 
for sale lata* this year after its 
proposed demerger from Thom 
' EM I, its UK parent company. 


FTP acquires UK 
software group 


Hungary to sell rest 
of MKB bank stake 


By Paul T«ylor in London 

FTP Software, a leading 
US-based supplier of Internet 
software, is to acquire Firefox 
C omm unications, a specialist 
British software group, in a 
share-swop deal which values 
Firefox at between $80m and 
$10Qm. 

firefox. founded In 1989, was 
floated on Nasdaq last dimmer 
at $18 a share, turning its three 
founders into overnight mil- 
lionaires. Hie company sup- 
plies products which provide 
additional security for corpo- 
rate networks connected to the 
Intranet and help in their man- 
agement It reported revenues 
of 515.7m for the first nine 
months of last year. 


Hie deal has been structured 
as a merger, with Fir efox 
shareholders getting one FTP 
share for each Firefox share 
they own. There are about 
6.9m fully diluted Firefox 
shares outstanding, of which 
Firefox directors and employ- 
ees own about 60 per cent 
The recent slump in technol- 
ogy shares in the US has seen 
the Firefox share price slump 
to about $10 while FTP's 
shares have fallen from $28 to 
about $12. However, Mr Peter 
■S im kin. Firefox founder and 
chief technical officer, said the 
deal was a good one for the 
company’s shareholders, and 
was confident t hat th e merger 
would enhance FTP’s growth 
prospects. 


By Vhtfnto Marah hi Budapest 

Hungary intends to sell, off its 
r emaining 24.67 per cent Stake 
in Magyar Eulkeresked&Lmi 
Rank, the foreign trade' bank, 
by Minch.- • 

APV Rt, the state privatisa- 
tion agency, said yesterday It 
would call a closed . tender, in 
which only the hpnVs -foreign 
shareholders' womd be allowed 
to participate, next Monday. 

Bayerische Landeshank, the 
European BaiA for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and 
Deutsche Investitions und 
Entwicklungsgesellschaft, a' 
German government agency, 
together hold a 50.01 per cent 
stake in MKB, Hungary's third 
largest ftimmarriai bank. 


" Tn 1994. the bank, with assets 
Of Ft2L9bn ($l57ra), was the 
firet large Hungarian state 
bank to be privatised. It 
^reported pre-tax profit of 
Ft2:9tm ($2Lm) in the first half 
of last year. 

Hungary's efforts to privatise 
banks - many of which have 
suffered serious bad debt prob- 
lems -■ have met with mixed 
results. In December it sold a 
60 per cent stake in Budapest 
Bank, another la^e state 
batik,- to GE fa i i M . a subsid- 
iary of General Electric of the 
US, and the EBRD, for US$S7m 
- but only after a long privati- 
sation process during which 
the state injected Ftl3bn wrath 
of government securities into 
the bank. 
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On Thursday, January 25 the Financial Times w$ publish the FT 500: 

This 56 page survey will rank by market capitalisation the top 100 companies 
woridwkfe, and the top 500 companies in the UK and Eurppe, the US and Japan, 

You ? D also find listings on the top companies in Asia Pacific, ft^tin -America, Africa, 
Canada, the Middle East am! Eastern Europe. So you’ll be able 
to see at a glance who has climbed up sffid who has sapped down. 


Financial Times, 

World Business Newspaper. 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


MARKET REPORT 

Nickel 
shines at 
the LME 

Nickel stood out from the 
crowd at the London Metal 
Exchange this week with 
Prices staging a g.5 per cent 
rally. The three months posi- 
tion a tonne, closed yesterday 
3t 58,405 a tonne, up $730 on 
the week. 

There was. however, little 
fundamental justification for 
the price rise, dealers told the 
Reuters news agency. Euro- 
pean producers of stainless 
steel, the principal end use for 
nickel, had been conspicuous 
by their absence from the spot 
nickel market during the past 
four to six weeks, industry offi- 
cials said. They explained that 
null stocks of steel remained 
too high, while output cuts, 
which had been expected to be 
over by now, could last 
another two or three months. 

The upsurge, which began in 
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earnest on Wednesday, picked 
up momentum on Thursday 
when the operations of a single 
ring-dealing member enabled 
the three months price to clear 
resistance at $8,000 a tonne. An 
early setback yesterday was 
recouped in the afternoon. 

Lead and zinc prices also 
rose, though they were 
trimmed back somewhat yes- 
terday, but copper's underlying 
trend remained downwards. 

There were signs early on 
signs that concern about 
nearby copper supply tightness 
was deepening again, after eas- 
ing in recent weeks. The cash 
premium over three months 
delivery metal widened from 
$62 a tonne at the end of last 
week to $113 on Thursday, but 
by yesterday’s close the pre- 
mium, on. “ backwardation" , 
had narrowed again to $68 and 

WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 


the three months price itself 
was $18 down overall at 
$2,489.50 a tonne. 

Early in the day a smaller- 
than-expected rise in i.mt; 
warehouse, stocks of copper 
had helped the price up to 
$2^18 a tonne. 

Traders told Reuters the 
market seemed to have stabi- 
lised alter recent sharp falls 
and corrective rallies. In the 
short-term, they said, three 
months copper might range 
between $2,475 and $2,525. 

The gold market was also in 
consofidatory mode and nwHo 
only half-hearted attempts to 
re-establish itself above $400 a 
troy ounce. Success seemed 
possible yesterday when it 
peaked at $400.50 on the Lon- 
don Bullion Market, but by the 
dose it had slipped to $39R60. 
up 40 cents on the week. 

“We seem to be stuck 
between $396 and $398,” said 
one dealer before the late rally, 
“but when a break-out does 
come it could be significant 
one way or the other." 

Dealers had mixed feelings 
about a T&m-onnce, eight years 
forward, JCI hedge anwntmnn/j 
on Thursday. “Some people are 
saying the market absorbed it 
well and therefore gold should 
be a buy," one told Renters. 
“But I'm not convinced it has 
all been done.” 

At the London Commodity 
Exchange the robusta coffee 
market continued its rally this 
week, the March delivery posi- 
tion ending $71 up, at $1,834 a 
tonne, despite falling gig yes- 
terday. 

The main upward impetus 
came from assessments of crop 
damage in Mexico resulting 
from recent cold and rainy 
weather. Growers in Chiapas 
state, the country’s main coffee 
area, estimated on Tuesday 
that heavy rains in the region 
would cut the 199596 crop by 
40 per cent to L6m bags (60kg 
each). Further support was 
given on Thursday by Guate- 
malan nffiriate who estimated 
that the adverse weather, 
which affected much of Central 
America, would result in their 
country’s coffee exports from 
the 199596 harvest being cut to 
2.7m bags from the previously 
expected 29m. 

Richard Mooney 
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LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 
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PRECIOUS METALS 
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135 

e 

110 

1600 

244 

111 

11 

130 

M COCOA LCE 

Mar 

May 

Mat 

May 

850 

71 

09 

2 

6 

B75 

49 

78 

5 

ID 

900 

31 

60 

12 

17 

M BRENT CRUDE IPE 

Mai 

to 

Mar 

to 

1650 


(10 

15 

. 

VCD. 

145 

40 

31 


1750 

1’ 


59 

- 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OB. FOB iPo* IxstcKMcbI «or 


tea 

1535 

+5 

1535 

1501 

6 

933 

■ COTTON NYCE (50.000&K: centeflbs) 

tab 

1515 

-2 

1530 

1515 

23 

447 

■■■ 


— 




Mv 

1500 

-10 

1510 

1500 

24 

347 

to 

84X0 

+204 

84 60 

83 66 

2,771 21XW 

to 

1490 

+10 

1496 

1480 

28 

1X77 

to 

83X0 

+1X3 

8375 

6300 

5N 11859 

to 

1355 

+« 

1350 

1390 

51 

864 

to 

8177 

+1.70 

tw fa 

8245 

384 7X23 

Ota 

1420 

-10 

1430 

1420 

1 

287 

Ota 

7120 

+1X6 

79.40 

7680 

101 1X04 

Total 





T31 

4X67 

Dac 

77.42 

+0X5 

77X0 

77X0 

323 11.122 


Ctara 

Pm 





Mar 

78.15 

+0X5 

- 

77X0 

76 1X12 

m 

TSS 

15«l 





Total 





4,182 56,79* 


■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (ISJOOQbs; oerte/lte) 


FUTURES DATA 

At futures data applet/ by CMS; 


Pw tame urdme o th e n fa e faded. p PanceAg. e Cam b m Us. 


2 n nin th s 

3 months 

SBver Fbc 

Spot 
3 months 
6 months 
1 year 
Gold Cotas 
Krugerrand 
MapteLaaf 
New Sovereign 


-2.75 

prtroy ox. 
35750 
362/45 
367.15 
378.70 
S price 
396-399 
41170-413X5 
93-96 


US eta nqi4v. 
541X5 
547.75 
553.70 
59145 
C aqufv. 
262-264 

61-63 



Latest 

tot 



Op* 


price 

dwngs 

Mgb 

Low Vta 

fa 

Fflb 

54X0 

-0X1 

gjjn 

54X0- 10749 19,438 

Mw 

5340 

-079 

54X5 

5325 .8X79 *9X09 

to 

5675 

-048 

5645 

55X0 3,168 IfiXW 

to 

fK7n 

-0X3 

5695 

KL2D • 721 

.6X62 

ten 

54X0 

-0X6 

55X0 

54X0 485 

3X22 

to 

54X5 

♦012 

54X5 

54X0 . SZ3 

3464 

Totta 




H7B1 

®X64 


Wool 

Prfew paid fca wool in 1996 have held steady. 
rk mlng at one safe has often bean oAnet by 
alight eeaing fa the net The Austrian C a s tam 
mortiet Indicator, which dosed at 612 cento a 
tag. before Christmas. ended Ms week to 617 
cents, afttr touching 623 cents a weak ago. 
New Zaotand haa also been up and then down, 
and ip South Africa prices which Increased by 
nearly 5N in the ftst week stowed to an erratic 
IN ttfa weak. A static market may be better 
than a faring market but <1 rarely persuades 
buyer* from the retail end to have the conff- 
dan c e to piaoa longer term orders, naluctanca 
stemming from the ratal end has an sheet afl 
down the line and keeps trading 
hand-to-mouth and very competi ti ve. Combing 
is a sector where over-capacity qtaeMy feeds 
to short-time worktag and ttfa apples to the 
UK. as writ as Ewopa. 


Mar 

117X0 

♦070 118X0 116X0 

710 15X75 

to 

118X0 

+055 120X0 119.10 

160 

3229 

to 

121X5 

- 122X0 12125 

82 

1.407 

Ssp 

12325 

- 123X0 123X0 

265 

1,169 

to 

121X0 

+010 12150 121X0 

201 

454 

ten 

121.76 

-035 12150 120.75 

33 

1.158 

Totta 



1X51 23X07 


VOLUME DATA 

Open intere st vd Volume data shown for 
uwtaBUta traded on COMEX. NYMEX. C8T. 
NYCE. CME and CSCE we one day In arrears. 


INDICES 

■ REUTERS (Base: 18/9/31=100) 

Jan 19 ten 18 moan ago 

2124X 2123.9 2097.1 

YMr 

2296.1 

■ CRB Futures (Base: 1957^100} 


Jan IB Jan 17 month ago 

240X9 24021 

■ GSCI Spot (Basa: 1970000) 

year ago 

Jaw 18 Jan 17 month ago 

187X5 186X3 197X1 

Yfa*»9® 

17924 


Dutaa 

SlG.ir-f. iBw 

-0X1 

Brer* Blend idaicd) 

$17 59*7.63 

-028 

Bient Blend iMxi 

S10 95-697 

-0245 

W.T.I. 

SIB 04-6 OSw 

-0.16 

M OIL PRODUCTS NWE piwnw Oefrnwy OF (tonne) 

Premium Gasokne 

Si 68- 170 


Gas CM 

$162-163 

-2 

Heavy Fuel CM 

$99-101 

-1 

Naphtha 

SI 70-1 7? 

+0.5 

Jet hiet 

5 IBS- 186 

•3.5 

Dfteei 

5*67-169 

•1.5 

RooUMim A^ua. Id London fOlfl) 3S3 era? 


■ OTHSl 



Gold (per troy rc# 

S399.G0 

+1 65 

Steer (per troy to* 

S48.Sc 

+30 

Ptanvan (per tray 02.) 

$415X5 

+015 

Paiadkait (per troy or ) 

S129X0 

-050 

Copper 

119.0c 


Lead (US prod.) 

41.75c 


Tki (Kuala Lumpw) 

IS.Bfim 

+006 

Tn (New Yorty 

297.5c 


CaWe (tee wtagtlDT 

119D3p 

+024* 

Sheep five we&tfftA 

122.7Sp 

+4.70* 

Plgc (flve weigWJt 

I02.64p 

+1.51* 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$305.80 

+660 

Lon. day sugar (wie) 

$378X0 

-0.60 

Barley (Eng. feed) 

12QXu 

-IX 

Metre (US No3 Yellow) 

150XZ 


Wheat (US Oaik Nonh> 

l*iq 


tatober (Feb)¥ 

10675p -025 

Rubber (Mor)V 

106 75p 

-025 

Rubber (KL RSS Noli 

396.00m 

-1.00 

Coconut Ol (PND§ 

STDOJJy 

-5X 

Pain Ol (Malay 

■ • SSTODy 


Copra (PhQ§ ill 

■-"444y 


Soyabeans (US) •• .. 

.213X ■ 

+Z0 

Cotton Outioai/A^xifdei 

. .8605 

-015 

Woottops (64s &tpei) 

' 450p 



y»or ago i par KrM infen ott —wl ee stand, p pmctatqj- %. 

r nnggMp. m MoMatai camlis. z Jan u Ffa,tt w Mar. y 
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WORLD BOND PRICES 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 

Red Ba^a - Week Month 

Capon Data Price change Yield ago ago 


US INTEREST RATES 


■ LONG CELT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) £50.000 64th8 Of 10096 


latest 


Austraba 11000 

Ausma 6.500 

Balgiun 6X00 

Canada' 8-750 

Denmark 1000 

France BTAN 7.000 

OAT 72 50 

Germany Bund 1000 

Ireland .. . . — -1000 


Italy 

Japan No 129 
No 174 

NetnerVmds 
Portugal 
Span 
Sweden 
UK cuts 


US Treasury ' 

ECU (French Govt) 


10500 
1400 
4 600 
6X00 
11.875 
-10.150 
1000 
1000 
1500 
6.000 
1875 
1875 
7J3QO 


02/06 
11/D5 
03/05 
12/05 
03/06 
10/00 
03/06 
01 /D0 
06706 

08/05 

03/00 

08AM 

01/06 

02/05 

01/06 

02/D5 

12/00 

13/OS 

10/08 

11AM 

OB/2S 

04/05 


112X900 

102.5900 

101.4000 

112X000 

107.8400 

1017500 

107X100 

101X200 

1014000 

103X900 

1111060 

111X940 

101.4000 

116X100 

1011500 

67.6830 

105-23 

108-14 

112-18 

102-10 

111-29 

105.7800 


+0.130 
+0X90 8X9 

-1190 5X2 


London doskig. Hew Yort inW-fay 
1 tndudng MB VtafaV tag at »2S pm I 
fetore US, UKtiSSnOX orhe»»«c*nW 


+0.860 110 119 

-0-160 114 124 

+1090 129 148 

-QX30 7X0 7.16 

-1100 190 7X4 

5X4 156 

151 
5X1 

- MCT20 ~~TZ* 7X1 

+8X70-9X8* 1133 
-1170 1.72 1.75 

-0X50 2X6 

-0X80 5X1 

+OX90._.B.18 
^0.140 ' 8X2 
-0X30 “ 730 
-7/32 160 184 

-9/32 7X8 7.46 

-10/32 7.45 7.61 

-5/32 5X6 176 

-14/32 101 117 

+0X40 164 182 

YMcb: Local 
by ixmrifaflM 
— - ■ SouMrMUS 


8X7 

132 

7X2 

7X0 

5X0 

185 

111 

7j4S 

1182 

1X5 


Mar Ioanna. 


toftefa N Hmortke- 


% 


Ota aorta ■ 
Tan morai ■ 
nm* naM 
Ihiata- 
Ohfov— 


Treasury BfflE and Bood Yields 
SIB Twejosr. 


SIS Ika )mr- 

111 Rwjw _ 
5X5 Ifryear 
5J3 30jear 


5X6 

SI2 

530 

5X7 

S02 


SWte 

Price 

Feb 

CALLS - 

Mar Apr 

Jun 

Fab 

War 

PUTS 

to 

Jot 

112 

0-26 

1-03 1-11 

1-47 

0-50 

0-61 

• 1-47 

2-19 

113 

0-05 

0-30 0-61 

1-19 

0-03 

1-32 

2-23 

2-55 

114 

0-01 

0-20 0-33 

0-61 

1-59 

2-14 

3-05 

3-33 

Eta. ml. totta. Cfas 8183 Pun 1883 Preifaus deyte octal n. Co At Z8BB3 PUa Sfa+O 



BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 


France 

■ NOnONAL -FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MAT7F) FPrSOOXOO 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) ECU1PO.OOO 


Fflb/Mr. x Oct/Doc lendoh Ptafeeat 5 CF Rottontan. 
arson market dose. ♦. Sheen iUva wtripM prieaO). 
Change on +*611 1 Pitees aM fa pnntoua day 


US 

■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) Si 01000 32nds of 100% 

Open Latest Change Mgh Low Esl voi. Open H. 
Mar 121-12 120-27 -0-15 121-19 120-23 374X74 346X16 

Am 120-30 120-14 -0-14 121-04 120-09 1740 21165 

Sep 120-11 119-28 -0-16 120-14 1 1B-26 46 1700 


Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TOM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 
OJFFQ YlOOm lOOths of l0O% . 


2.99 

2X1 


Open 

Sett price 

Change 

Hgh 

Low 

Ert. voL 

Open inL 

5X8 

012 

Mw 

123.18 

123.10 

♦004 

12332 

122X4 

178X57 

125.724 

9X9 

1021 

Jun 

123.68 

123X2 

+0X6 

123.76 

123X8 

4,562 

10/412 

9.49 

1013 

Sep 

122/48 

12240 

+006 

12148 

122X0 

507 

1X63 


Mar 


Open 

92X6 


Sea price Change 
9242 +OX4 


High 

82.58 


Low 

82X4 


&L voi. Open tnt 
1*440 8X66 


Open Ckse Change High Low ■ Esl voi 
M* 11153 119.71 11146 2967 

Am 11113 11123 ’ 11111 ’ 578 

* LHTE Hams aloe traded on APT. Al Open nerect Dp. an fa prewnra day. 


1 83 

7^3 

7XO 

170 

104 

7.12 

etsnfaRL 


■ LONG TERM FRENCH BOND OPTIONS (MATV) 


ECONOMIC DIARY - FORWARD EVENTS 


Strike 

Price 

119 

120 
1*1 
122 
123 

Esl voi totsi, 


Feb 


CALLS 

Mar 


Am 


fab 


PUTS 

Mar 


FT-ACTUARIES FIXED INTEREST INDICES 

Fn Day's Thu Accrued xd a$ 

Jat 19 daige % Aw 18 IrrtBraat ytd 


UK Gtts Price tadfces 


Fri 

Jan 19 


Day's 
donge * 


Thu 
Jan IB 


Accrued 

interest 


Open W. 
0 
0 


xd a4 


Am 

----- 040 

119 - 0X1 114 0X2 

2X3 - 0X4 174 

1.11 1j41 - 0X5 046 1J» 

0X6 0X0 1X2 0X3 063 1X8 

cub 41.17S Puts 16X79 . Pwriaa ctaye open M, Ctaa 171114 Pda 161981 


Up to 5 years E2) 
5-15 years ^1) 
Over 15 ; — L 


Ai stedd (57) 


124.18 
152X7 
15184 
194.10 
146.7B 

■Low OM 


-0.13 

-0X3 

-113 

-110 

yfe 


124.18 

152.77 

169X2 

1MX8 

14194 


2X3 

2X6 

2X2 

2X7 

2X5 


112 

0X0 

1X2 

0X0 

0X1 


S Up to 5 yeas (1) 

7 Over S years pH 

8 AM stocks 02) 


19104 

190X9 

19162 


+104 -197X7 2.17 0X0 

+116 .1903 . 1X6 0X0 

+0.15 190X3 1.10 100 


Jan 19 Jgi IB Yr ago Hgh 


Low 


■ ■■■■ M e dlnm coupon yield • 

Jan 19 Jan 18 Yr ago High 


Jan 19 Jan 


— High comon yield - 
IB W ago 


Low 


TODAY; 

finance 


Group of Seven 
(uioui.c ministers meet in 
Paris. National Savings results 
(December). Palestinians in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip go 
to the polls. 

TOMORROW: Tbe Paris haute 
couture season b egins . 
MONDAY: Gross domestic 
product (preliminary estimate- 
fourth quarter). US wholesale 
trade (November). Japan crude 
steel output (Dec). French CPI 
(final-December). European 
Union fEU) finance and agri- 
culture ministers hold meet- 
ings in Brussels. EU commis- 
sion's single currency round 
table in Brussels. Annual 
Southern African Development 
Community consultative con- 
ference with donors takes 
place in Johannesburg. 
TUESDAY: Building societies 

monthly figures (December). 
New construction orders 
(November). Major British 
banking groups’ 
ment (end December) Provi- 
sional estimates of M4 and 
counterparts (December). CBi 
industrial trends survey (Janu- 
arvj. US personal income 
(November) and I* 154 ”® 1 2? 

sinners expenditure (Novem- 
ber) us Johnson Redbook pub- 


lished. Mr Bill Clinton, US 
president, delivers bis annual 
State of the Union address. Mr 
Kenneth Clarke, chancellor of 
the exchequer, speaks to the 
Brltish-American Chamber of 
Commerce. Granada’s final 
offer for Forte closes today. 
IMF negotiations begin in 
Argentina. 

WEDNESDAY: Balance of 
trade with countries outside 
the European Union (Decem- 
ber). US industrial production 
(December); capacity utilisa- 
tion (December); new home 
sales (November). Syria and 
Israel resume negotiations on 
peace agreement at a location 
near Washington. 

THURSDAY: Social trends - 
1996 editi on Engineering turn- 
over and orders (November). 
Building societies monthly fig- 
ures (December). Energy 

trends (November). New 
vehicle registrations (Decem- 
ber). US existing home sales 
(December). Portugal’s budget 
plans presented. Mr Eddie 
George, governor of the Bank 
of England, delivers a lecture 
at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. . 

FRIDAY: Markets closed in 
Australia for public holiday. 


5 yrs 
15 yrs 
20 yra 
tared-t 


6.68 & 08 8.67 875 (7/3) 6X6 (18/1) 

7X3 7X0 6X4 S.B8 f7/3 7X0 C1B/1) 

7.66 7X3 8X1 6.32 (7/3 7X2 (6/12) 

7.78 7.76 6X5 6.88(24/1) 7.76(18/1) 


6X8 nan ( 
7X4 pan) 
7,85 pani 


8.80 6.77 8X7 6X4 (25/1) 6.77 pan) 

7.B8 7.65 BX9 9.03 (7/3) 7XS (1B/1) 

7.75 7 72 8X3 &95 (7/3) 7.72 (16/1) 


Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND FUTURES QJFFQ- DM2SOXOO lOOttw d 100* 


Inflation rate 10% 


Open 

101X2 

10055 


Sen price Change 
100X9 -0X5 
10019 -026 


Mgh 

101X9 

10056 


Low 

10071 

100X6 


Esl voi Open hL 
1B99BB 233567 
2011 8127 


Up to 5 yrs 
over 5 yre 

Average gross 


243 

3.48 


2/42 

3X0 


4X4 4.17 aOP) 2A2 (4/1) 

3X1 3X5 (9/3) 3A 8 (H/12) 


1.15 

3X9 


1.12 

3X9 


2.70 2X6 (1Q/1) 0.78 (14/9) 

3.71 3.77 (B^ 3X6 (6/12) 

redemption ytekte ere shown above. Coupon Benda: Low: 0%-rV*: Medium: 8tt-l04|*; High: 11* and over, t Flat ywkJ. ytd Year to data 
UK Gits faflcee 31/12/75 - 100X0 and IncJex-Unked 30W/82 = 100.00. - 1096 highs and Iowa 


■ BUNP FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFl^ DM250 l 00Q pointt ol 100* 


FT FDCED BfTEREST INDICES 

Jan IB Jan 18 Jan 17 fan 16 Jan IS Yrago m^r 


Low 


GILT EDGED ACTIVITY INDICES 

Jan 18 Jan 17 Jan 16 


Jan 15 Jwi 12 


Govt Sees. (W) 


Strike 

Price 

Feb 

Mar 

CALLS — 

to 

Jut 

Feb 

Mar 

PUTS 

to 

Jun 

10050 

0/48 

0X7 

075 

1.14 

0X7 

048 

1x6 

1/46 

10100 

015 

os 

0X4 

0X1 

0X6 

0X0 

1X5 

1.72 

10150 

003 

0X8 

0X8 

071 

0X4 

0X9 

1.68 

2.02 

Eta. vta. totta. 

Cto antra pm 22231. pnmoue day's <w w, cm zxxob pm m&ra 


96X2 90X4 95X7 95X6 95X0 9DA3 96X4 80X2 
115X1 114X9 114X7 114X4 114X2 108X9 115X4 106.77 
lor 199&W- Oo+omment B s c u Bfea hfai skua ujnpSuOurr 127A0 (8/1/35). low 49.18 arvm Fbmd trams lush 
lOfas ano Raad Mereat 1926 6E astt*y Meat fsrrasl 1974. 


UK GILTS PRICES 


OBt Edged ba rgains 


101.6 96.7 94X 81 X 80X 

932 BIX . BBA B6X 63.7 

13587 pin/941 , law SOSO (37li7GI . Bows ltfa Ocwamrera Snpkteaa 1ST 


Rad Pita C ♦ or- Matt Lot 


fa- — 198596 _ 

tad Price C+cr- H» Ure 


•tone 


-7b . 
fl) CVRtaC 


- 1996/86- 
■ or- Hkfa tow 


Italy 

■ NOTIONAL ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES 
PT? Ua 200m IQOttB of 100* .- 


Open Salt price . Change Hgh Low EsL voi Open H. 
Mgr 112X5 112X7 +032 -11325 112.60 52449 94336 

Jun 112.75 11249 +0X0 11275 112X8. 928 2505 

■ ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BIT) RJTURE8 OPTIONS (LIFFg LtaCOOrn IQOttB Ol 100* 
Strike CALLS PUTS " 


Price 

Mar 

Jun 

Mar 

Jun 

11250 

1X1 

• 2X2 

1.04 

2.43 

11300 

1X3 

2.19 

1X6 

2.70 

11850 

099 

1X7 

1X2 

2X8 



Eat «oL tote. Cate 4150 Pub 484& Mm fa fn cpn ta. Ctaa 69*16 Pia 64691 

Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPANBH BOND FUTURES (MBT) 


Open 

9844 


Sett price 
a«nq 


Change 

-ai7 


rtgh 

96.73 


Low 

97X0 


Est voi. Open hL 
88.403 53X32 


(UtafateRreTfaisl 

15Vpc1B9Gtt 1457 

Eca 1J1+BC 1106# 1X96 

OMMtailOpcim— UB 

1M1S*«pel9B7tt 123B 

Bcb IBtgpc 1BB7 

Dm* On 7pe 1BB7tt — 

Tien BIiPC 1 96763 

BaftlSpcIBBT 

ffWpelBSB. 


DfaB 71*JK IBBSff — - 
-toBSVcins-fatt- 

TrealPaOcVm 1286 

eta12peiBB8 10.48 

Tnsss^ciBsatt — are 
DwngiiaiBSB — 

EbbIZ^pcIBSB 1052 

Trata UPhk 1998 0X7 

Iran Bpc 6.38 

German KKtpCISBB- 9.12 
928 

Tra*1Spc2000- 
14pc T9 ' 


Rntel 



■nraaal»c20CB8 — 

IS 1 7^a*awtt 

s s« — 

loea towa-BB 

IMi Trtwnkpc 2003-7 — 

JB or# — 

tSk ’J’asc zooi-e 

TteasSpc 200849 

BS& TmaH2009 

Mil 

120% 

1Q9U 

10ff% 

MB - 

mi faiteiifa 

10SH TtasBirtpc 2010 

eaa OBtafacinamitt — 
Trees 8pc20t2tt 

1l r" TtMPjpe 3008-12#- 

IMA T»»te20«B 

74tac2Bl2-iett 

taaMtlS . . . _ 

TmsB\gc29tm 


7X4 

728 

loan 

■* ’HU 

BPi 

7JB 

7X9 

101 Jj 

-i, im» 

MB 

7X2 

7X2 

T03i 

-& law- 

92*1 

788 

743 

10* i. 

J, 16*» 

TON 

841 

7.IB124JM 

T35A 

11® 

7X3 

7X7 

10BA 

-* 10BB 


978 

7X4 

138* 

-A 138H 


8X0 

7 M 

112i 

-4. 11212 

1&H, 

7X7 

7.49 

1041a 

-*« ion* 

M 


kfaz-Uakad (K 

Zta-96 X5TD) 

— f136fl 
aitfcvi — (7E9 

♦JsCCWtt — TI36S 

2&c1»~35S 

2>tfc1l am 

SE3=Si 

Zl*-20_ir3bfl 
zQe'W (97 1 


4*u*: 


t (13SJ) 



EttkUpe 2013-17. 


7X0 

7X0 

BM 

-i Mft 

7X6 

7B0 

«2S 

-% 1121, 

7S7 

7X1 

112 % 

-A 

tx 

7X4 

K, \ 

-A EB% 

773 

7X3 

1B3b 

-A 103(1 

7X7 

7X5 101AM 

-ti loiH 

773 

7X4 

103% 

-% 104* 

7X8 

770 

118% 

-% >11% 

8£2 

773 

140% 

-% M1B 




Ifrcepecthie real iwj am p i kjn rare on p rojected inteuon of m 
10* and (2) 5*. (b) FfajraE. tn parentheaeB show RPI bays tar 
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The man who 
wasn’t there 


When Robert Maxwell's empire 
collapsed four years ago, it left 
£4bn in debts and a gaping £441m 
hole in its pension funds. That leg- 
acy represented one of the most 
dramatic corporate collapses this 
century. To many, it also seemed 
a warning that ordinary people 
were at risk from the follies of 
tycoons and the financial markets. 
With feelings running so hi g h , 
yesterday's verdict by an Old Bai- 
ley jury that Maxwell’s two young- 
est sons were not guilty of con- 
spiring to defraud the pension 
funds will provoke calls for a new 
approach to such cases. 

For the Serious Fraud Office, 
the outcome is one of the worst 
public relations disasters in its 
controversial history, crowning a 
list of unsuccessful high-profile 
prosecutions. Its case was not 
helped by doll presentation, nor 
by the parade of ffnnnriai profes- 
sionals called as witnesses, anx- 
ious to portray themselves in a 
good light. 

Yet the central difficulty was 
obvious from the start: the 
absence of Robert Maxwell him- 
self. The SFO had to try to isolate 
the role of bit players from the 
actions of one of the most charis- 
matic, domineering and egotis tical 
corporate tycoons in history. 

Despite the opprobrium which 
will now be heaped on it, the SFO 
made a respectable job of tackling 
those problems. But its future 
strategy is unclear. Criticised in 
the past for baffling juries with 
lengthy charges, it may now be 
attacked for simplifying its case 
too far. 

However there is no cause to 
conclude, as some now will, that 
juries are inappropriate for com- 
plex fraud cases. To reach that 
conclusion simply because the 
outcome is unpredictable would be 
a travesty of the principles on 
which the UK’s legal system is 
founded. Such trials will always 
be time consuming to prepare and 
to conduct, but that price must be 
paid. 

Wider questions 

Excitement about the outcome 
should not blind the public and 
politicians to the wider questions 
raised. CivD law suits have helped 
recover more money than first 
feared, although retrieval has 
been expensive and unpredictable. 
More than a third of debts will be 
paid. Most important, pension 
funds have retrieved more than 
two thirds of missing assets, and 
all pensions continue to be paid. 
That is partly because the govern- 
ment has waived its right to an 
immediate repayment of ElOOm. It 
is also due to a £276m out-of-court 
settlement, including contribu- 
tions from Goldman Sachs, Leh- 


man Brothers, and Coopers & 
Lybrand. the group's accountants. 

Questions can also be asked 
about the role of many involved 
with the group. That includes non- 
executive directors and pension 
trustees, but applies particularly 
to the group's accountants and 
bankers. They have denied liabil- 
ity or professional negligence, and 
the SFO has brought no charges 
against thom How e ver, had some 
professionals Involved been more 
prudent, debts might not have 
grown so far. It is now clear that 
the empire would almost certainly 
have collapsed even if its founds- 
had not died. If the group's direc- 
tors »nd bankers desisted ear- 
lier from shnfning assets In a fran- 
tic attempt to keep it afloat, the 
eventual losses would have been 
less. 


Unattractive picture 

The court testimony gives a pro- 
foundly unat t ract ive picture of the 
financial community. The ques- 
tion is what on earth these organi- 
sations thought they were doing: 
Some jostled for deals, accepting 
the group's request for unusual 
transactions. That includes the 
share support operation, for which 
Goldman Sachs carried out many 
deals. It also applies to the trades, 
described by the Maxwell group as 
“stock lending” but sometimes 
amounting to the liquidation or 
unsecured borrowing of pension 
assets. Many of these deals woe 
carried out through Lehman 
Brothers or Credit Suisse. 

There are also questions about 
whether other advisers might 
have probed harder, including 
Coopers & Lybrand, whicb had 
dealt with the Maxwell group for 
20 years, and was auditor to every 
part by the end. It did not detect 
much of the intergroup debt until 
Maxwell died, although it denies 
any negligence. The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants was right 
to call earlier this month for a 
“more active stance” in combat- 
ting fraud. 

Could it happen again? Many 
practices have (hanged to make 
♦big unlikely. Custodianship of 
pension shares has been tightened 
and UK pensions supervision has 
been vigorously shaken up. But in 
the end, the lessen of the Maxwell 
affair is that responsibility for 
prudence, vigilance, and honest 
dealing extends across all com- 
pany directors and the financial 
community. 

No system of regulation will be 
entirely proof against failure to 
observe that principle. The affair 
provides an unforgettable 
reminder of the consequences for 
the reputation of the financial 
community and for the lives of 
ordinary people if it is ignored. 


Clan warfare :iil the KreiriJin 

Yeltsin has put economic and political reforms on ice in his campaign 
to win the Russian presidential election, says Chrystia Freeland 


I n August 1901, Russian presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin won him- 
self an international reputa- 
tion as democracy's most 
fearless c h a mp ion whan he 
defied an attempted hardline com- 
munist coup from astride a tank 
But like the doctored photographs 
of the Soviet era in which purged 
politicians vanished from historic 
events, over the past five years Mr 
Yeltsin's image has undergone a 
dramatic alteration. 

The biggest change has come in 
the past 10 days, as Mr Yeltsin has 
applied the political air-brush to Ms 
administration and swept away the 
remaining pro-market reformers, 
replacing them with, hardline hol- 
dovers freon the Soviet regime. 

Mr Yeltsin once vlgarmisly con- 
demned bis predecessor, Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachev, tar tacitly condoning a 
crackdown in the Baltic states 
which led to three deaths. Now he 
has stopped up his attack on Che- 
chen separatists, deepening a con- 
flict which has already claimed 
thousands of lives and spanned Its 
first act of international terrorism 
with the hijacking by sympathisers 
of the Chechens of a Black Sea 
ferry. 

Like Mr Gorbachev, who reverted 
to hardline com redwt in an e ff ort to 
bolster his shaky grip on power dur- 
ing the dying days of the Soviet 
Union, Mr Yeltsin has lurched to 
the left in an attempt to outman- 
oeuvre his increasingly popular 
Communist natio nalist rivals. 

On the economic front, the Krem- 
lin rifor signalled the shift in priori- 
ties this week by sacking Mr Ana- 
toly Chubais, the standard-bearer of 
market reforms in the cabinet The 
cruel language in the presidential 
decree relieving Mr Chubais of his 
duties and subsequent government 
promises to stop “poorly planned” 
privatisations and boost social wel- 
fare spending suggests that the 
sacking will have practical as well 
as symbolic significance. 

The change in economic direction 
echoed an even sharper political 
reversal earlier this month, when 
the president appointed a Soviet-era 
spymaster, Mr Yevgeny Primakov, 
as foreign minister, replacing Mr 
Andrei Kozyrev, a liberal who had 
set the pro-western agenda which 
characterised the early years of the 
Yeltsin adminis tration. 

The moves have won Mr Yeltsin 
political support from unlikely - 
and perhaps unwelcome - sources. 
Mr Vladimir Zhirinovsky, the mav- 
erick ultra-nationalist who has been 
barred from entering some western 
countries, strongly backed file 
Kremlin’s renewed offensive in Che- 
chnya. And Communist leaders 
endorsed the Kremlin's latest eco- 
nomic initiatives and claimed that 
the communist agenda was now 
serving as the president's primary 
source of inspiration. 

In a back-handed compliment 
which must have raised hackles in 
the Kremlin, Mr Gennady Selezmev, 
the Communist speaker of the par- 
liament, this week praised file presi- 
dent for sacking Mr Chubais, whom 
he described as “the most odious 
figure for us". 



_»•' . Rauta/AP 

Russia's problems: reformers Anatoly Chubais (top left) and Andrei Kozyrev have been removed, while sokbers have bear battling with Chechen rebels 


“The president and the govern- 
ment are implementing our goals,” 
Mr Selezniev said, “Formally, they 
say they are not listening to us, but 
in practice they are.” 

But if communists and extreme 
nationalists marie moves this week 
to claim Mr Yeltsin as one of their 
own, many reformers were not yet 
ready to surrender their leader. 

Mr Yeltsin’s most prominent sup- 
porter in the democratic camp was 
US president Bill din ton, who said 
he was still keeping the faith in his 
Russian counterpart. *T think it's 
important not to overreact... fun- 
damentally. it’s still a democracy," 
Mr Clinton told the magazine US 
News and World Report in an inter- 
view due to be published next week. 

Mr Clinton’s views were echoed 
by western bankers in Moscow, who 
raced to assure their clients that at 
heart, MrYeltsfii remained commit- 
ted to a free market Even the chas- 
tised Mr Chubais insisted that 
despite his brutal dismissal, eco- 
nomic reforms would continue. 

There is some truth in these 
claims that the democratic and mar- 
ket reforms Mr Yeltsin initiated 
have made a profound, positive and 
largely irreversible impact on Rus- 
sia. Five years ago, Russia was part 
of the Soviet Union's authoritarian 
political system and centrally 
planned economy. Today, Russia Is 
a democracy with a frail but func- 
tioning market 

Mr Yeltsin has given no sign that 
he plans to urr m^kn his own cre- 


ation. But the president's recent 
shtits in personnel and policy do 
suggest that the round of Russian 
reform that began in 1986 is now 
over. Five months before the presi- 
dential elections in June this year. 
Mr Yeltsin appears to have decided 
that winning at the polls has prior- 
ity over pressing ahead with a radi- 
cal economic and political agenda 
which is increasingly unpopular 
with the Russian people.- 

E conomic policy, once 
aimed at reshaping Rus- 
sia, is now likely to be. 
guided by the need to 
win over the country’s 
disgruntled masses and the indus- 
trialists who manage its cash- 
strapped manufacturing sector. As 
government officials explicitly 
stated this week, the goal of finan- 
cial stabilisation is to be superseded 
by social welfare spending and 
attempts to s timula te economic 
growth. Privatisation, if it moves 
forward at all, will crawl ahead at a 
snail's pace. 

Political change, once propelled 
by the desire to transform an 
authoritarian regime into an open 
society, can now be expected to give 
way to populism and an attempt to 
consolidate the Kremlin's adminis- 
tr a tiv e control over the state. 
Moscow's severe new approach in . 
Chechnya exemplifies this switch. 
The use of extreme force satisfies 
the political impulses of Mr Yelt- 
sin's new, hardline cronies. It also 


panders to the chauvinist streak in. ' 
the Russian psyche, expressed in a - 
recent opinion poll which showed 
that one third of Muscovites - who 
are 'generally more llberaT than 
their provincial compatriots - 
favour bombing all Chechen, sepa- . 
ratist areas with napalm. 

In a last-ditch effort to persuade 
the president not to abandon the 
reformist camp, leading liberals 
have taken to warning Mr Yeltsin 
that chang in g his policies is a bad 
campaign strategy. In an impas- 
sioned plea to the man who bad just 
sacked him, Mr Chubais insisted 
this week: “I am deeply convinced 
that a reversal of economic policy, 
particularly at this moment, five 
months before the presidential elec- 
tion, would be a monstrous mistake, 
a mistake that would entail grave 
consequences f or a nyone who 
wbuld dfie.to mafiETL” . . .' r 

But no .matter what its effect an 
the June ballot, Mr Yeltsin's appar- 
ent derision to call a halt to reforms 
already appears likely to change the 
rules of the Russian political game. 

Since the beginning of Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s perestroika in the 
1960s, it has been possible, to sim- 
plify Russian politics into a battle 
between democratic reformers and 
communist reactionaries. But over 
the past two years, this clear-cut .. 
struggle has been gradually super- 
seded by a messier competition 
between rival interest groups 
within- the ruling elite. With' the 

departure Of Mr rhuhafe; this r-lan 


warfare has become the Kremlin's 
chief pastime. ", 

The nature of' this contest was 
.recently outlined by Mr Thomas 
^Graham; US diplomat in Rnaeia 
whose analysis provoked a minor 
political uproar when It was pub- 
fished in a Moscow dally. Mr Gka- 
ham identified five main -“clans" 
competing for control of Russia: an 
dl and gas lobby represented by Mr 
Victor Chernomyrdin, the prime 
minister, a hardhne dan hacked by. 
security forces and defence indus- 
tries and led byMr Oleg Soskovets, 
a deputy prime minister; a pro-west- 
ern group, centred on Mr Chubais; 
the agricultural lobby, and the 
Moscow faction surrounding Mr 
Yuri Luzhkov, the city's mayor. 

This month, the pro-westerners 
were .almost entirely purged from 
the KfcfolJrLiWhat remains is a rul- 
ing eltin^tiiidfis-dividied bya baffle 
between rival vested interests but 
at the same time united in its effort 
to prevent its most powerful exter- 
nal challenger - the Communist 
party - from coming to power. 

It is tempting to continue to dis- 
cern in bfr Yettsm’s the courageous 
democratic reformer who raffled his 
people to- resist a reactionary com- 
munist putsch. Today, Mr Yeltsin is 
again fighting, communists but the 
nature of the contest has pro- 
foundly changed. Mr Yeltsin , has 
erased his reformist allies from the 
picture and-soime of Russia's most 
hardline politicians are now an the 
president’s ride of the barricades. 
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Antimatter bombs devastating, but 
very unlikely ever to be produced 


From Mr John Eades. 

Sir, I fully agree with all 
Professor Joseph Rotblaf s remarks 
about the social accountability of 
scientists (Private View, January 
13/14), but the one about an ti matt e r 
bombs t ho usands of times more 
devastating than the fission bomb 
reafiy needs to be put in context 

First no antimatter is available 
on, in, or near the earth, nor in our 
galaxy or its neighbours. It has to 
be produced in the laboratory, at 
ruinous cost for anything but the 
ludicrously small quantity needed 
for basic research. At currently 
practical production rates, it would 
take ten thousand times the age of 
the universe to accumulate the 
explosive power of a single large 
nuclear bomb. 

When this is said, the legitimate 
argument is usually made: “Ah yes. 
but you haven't taken future 


improvements into account”. 

Indeed, a hundred billion-fold 
improvement would bring the figure 
down to something a little less than 
the period of recorded history. 

Can such enormous 
“improvements” be ruled out for 
ever and ever? No, but as the 
physicist Richard Feynman once 
said, “it is scientific only to say 
what is more and what is less 
likely, and not to he always trying 
to prove the possible and the 
impossible". Prof Rotblat is quite 
correct in saying that a scientist 
can see earlier than the public what 
his work might lead to, but then he 
can also see what it very, very 
probably won’t lead to. 

John Eades, 

6 Chendn Ed. Rocha t, 

1217 Meyrin, 

Geneva, Switzerland 


From Ms Clara Reece. 

Sir, In your articles on the Nobel 
Prize Winner, Professor Joseph 
Rotblat and the Pugwash 
conferences I was surprised to see 
that you did not mention the name 
of Cyrus Eaton and the fact that 
they were named Pugwash because 
that was the name of the small 
village in Nova Scotia where Cyrus 
Eaton was bore. 

Also, according to Bertrand 
Russell's autobiography, the 

success of the Pugwash. 
conferences was “in large part made 
possible by the astute 
understanding by Cyrus Eaton of 
the situation and what we wish to 
accomplish”. 

Clara Reec** , 

#7C3 23415 Shaker Blvd. 

Cleveland. 

Ohio 44120. US 


Resentment 


From Mr Milton Ezrati 

Sir, In his review of A Takes a 
Village, by Hillary Rodham Cfintan 
(“Home thoughts of a former 
radical”, January 18), your 
correspondent, Jurek Martin, 
implicitly wonders at American 
resistance to her when she is a 
woman of each “conventional and 
traditional views". 

Perhaps it is not the views 
themselves that raise people's ire. 
Perhaps what Americans resent in 
Mrs Clinton is her effort to set 
herself up. as so many have before 
her, to tell Americans what is 
wrong with them and bow to live 
better. Perhaps also, there is some 
resistance to Mrs Clinton's clear 
insistence that our lives need 
Washington’s guidance. 

MQton Ezrati. 

12 Oakland Drive, 

Port Washington, 

New York 11050, US 


Tanking wrong way in arguing for central European time in UK 


From Mr Daoid R. Morgan. 

Sir. I was slightly surprised to see 
in your editorial “Time Warp" 
(January 18) that you woe lending 
your support to the daylight saving 
Mil- “The change would bring the 
UK into line with the rest of 
Eurppe. That alone is reason 
ypong ih to make the change”. 

This cannot go unchallenged. My 
experience is that Eu ropea n 
businesses are happy with the hour 
dlfferaice, particularly from the 

point of view of making 0900 

meetings in London, and that 
London is often chosen for 
international meetings purely for 
this reason. 

Sorely the benefit of the hour 

difference to Britain's relationship 


with the US (a clear differentiator 
in favour of the UK as opposed to 
continental Europe) far outweighs 
potential benefits to 
“communication and travel with 
Asia”. 

From a non-business point of 
view, is it not the “changing of the 
docks" that people object to, not 
whether we are on Greenwich mean 
time or central European time? 

Finally, shouldn't the comparison 
with the US (having different time 
zones) be Europe, not the UK, and 
doesn't this actually provide 
justification for Europe having 
three (as the EU has currently) or 
more time zones, as win happen 
with the further integration iff 
central and Eastern Europe? 


1 must admit though, your 
suggestion for Scotland having a 
different time from fagtand would 
open up some interesting 
possibilities for border traders! 

David R. Morgan, 

West Cottage, 

Red Lane, 

Blackbrook, Surrey RH5 4DU, UK 

From Mr John Wiltshire. 

Sir, Your editorial is complete 
nonsense. Anybody who can 
suggest that England and Scotland 
can operate in a different time zone 
has to be mad or a Euro-fanatic. 
Even you cannot change the laws of 
geography, though perhaps if the 
UK were part of a federal state 


controlled by Germany your wishes 
could come true. 

John Wiltshire, 

2 Chestnut Close, 

Sidcnp, Kent DA15 SJE, UK 

From Dr. J.FLE. Cohn. 

Sir, It as the supporters of the bill 
recommending a move to Berlin 
time maintain, such a change would 
save many lives, why is it that the 
residents of Berlin are not pressing 
for a move to St Petersburg: time? 

JJLE. Cohn, 
reader in mathematics, 

Royal Holloway, 

University of L ondon . 

Egbam. Surrey TW 20 0EX, UK 
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Harvevs Bristol. Cream: Bristol blue* bottle and oiF"r box. ‘ 

WATKRrOLOl'R BT UN POTTA 

Bonn in tne North East, ian Potts mas been acclaimed as a- leader in the- 
British watercolour 'revival. 

His imaoc9 have been acquired .by the V&A..AND. the arts Council. . 

as for Harveys Bristol Cream, it's the .yery^ image of a ojs-TiNCTiyc. gift, 
especially when -tr'm rhesert'eq ik the Bristol, blue box. 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 



S teve Forbes has begun 
to imagfne himspif as 
president Only a week 
ago. he was a man of 
frugal smiles and reticent 
handshakes, a presidential 
candidate who . seemed to 
think it bad manners to 
behave like a politician. But 
the past week has transformed 
both the style and the expecta- 
tions of the millionaire maga- 
zine publisher who wants to be 
the next Republican president 
of the United States. 

He still seems to consider It 
impolite to force himself on 
strangers, distasteful to press 
their flesh and vulgar to slap 
their backs. And in a country 
where aversion to politicians 
has become almost a national 
pathology, such reticence is 
probably an asset. But 
Forbes's tight little smile has 
broadened into a wide, gee- 
whizz grin after the best week 
of his short candidacy. 

The week began with 
attacks from his eight Republi- 
can competitors in Iowa, boost- 
ing him overnight to the posi- 
tion of chief rival to 
frontrunner Bob Dole, the Sen- 
ate majority leader. By Thurs- 
day. when he began campaign- 
ing in New Hampshire, home 
of a trendsetting early presi- 
dential primary election, he 
was visibly enjoying his 
encounters with the electorate. 

And they were turning out 
in large numbers to meet the 


Man in the News • Steve Forbes 

Smile becomes a grin 

Patti Waldmeir on the publisher who wants to be US president 


outsider-for-president. Sud- 
denly this awkward, cerebral 
man was being treated as a 
serious candidate, not just by 
the voters of tiny New Hamp- 
shire but also by the national 
media. 

All the flaws that had made 
Forbes the butt of media jokes 
were still there: his tendency 
to speak, when relaxed, as if 
from the most rigid text; his 
attempts to chat up voters 
with his arms held stiffly at 
his sides and his eyes fixed on 
a point in the middle distance; 
most of all, his habit of pres- 
enting as a panacea for all eco- 
nomic and social ills the domi- 
nant idea of his campaign - a 
flat 17 per cent rate of income 
tax. But no one was laughing 
any more. 

His pedigree, alone, makes 
him interesting. He is eldest 
son of the flamboyant Malcolm 
Forbes - motorcycle jockey 
and spendthrift entertainer, 
who spent $2m on his own 
70th birthday celebrations. 
Malcolm S. Forbes Jnr - 
known as Steve - publishes 
the magazine that bears his 


Scottish grandfather's name, 
and lives off a large inheri- 
tance augmented by his own 
shrewd investments. He owns 
a chateau in France, a private 
jet dubbed the Capitalist Tool 
and a resort Island in Fiji. 

His wealth is estimated at 
$439m by Fortune. Forbes 
magazine's main competitor 
which earlier this week 
accused him of tax avoidance 
and claimed be gave advertis- 
ers an easy ride in his maga- 
zine. 

Forbes insists he does not 
know his net north. But he is 
more forthcoming on the size 
of his campaign chest: virtu- 
ally bottomless. Although the 
Forbes campaign refuses to 
say how much has already 
been spent, rivals estimate 
SlOm on advertising in Iowa 
and New Hampshire. But his 
press secretary cheerfully vol- 
unteers that Forbes intends to 
spend “what it takes" to get 
elected. 

Money cann ot buy the grass- 
roots organisation that is usu- 
ally essential to success in 
presidential primaries and 


caucuses, where the commit- 
ment of a small number of vot- 
ers proves hugely influential 
nationwide. But it can buy 
attention and Forbes must par- 
lay that into votes. 

With the intensity and fer- 
vour of the true believer, he 
appears to be doing just that 
(at least In the few key states 
where he has focused bis 
spending and campaign 
appearances). No Independent 
opinion polls are available to 
show whether the past week's 
surge in media attention has 
been reflected as voter sup- 
port But in New Hampshire, a 
notoriously tax-averse state 
where the publisher could be 
expected to do well, bis cam- 
paign polls show Forbes lead- 
ing Senator Dole by 3 percent- 
age points, with as per cent 
support among registered 
Republicans. And attendance 
at campaign events has risen 
sharply, in both numbers and 
enthusiasm. Increasingly, 
Forbes puts on a good show. 

Tirelessly, if not passion- 
ately, be preaches the Ameri- 
can dream, at a time when pes- 


simism and voter alienation 
have shrouded it from view. 
He argues forcefully that. 
America faces a moment of 
historic opportunity which 
will be missed unless it gets 
rid of the high taxes, high 
interest rates and trade barri- 
ers that block a burst of 
growth led by information 
technology. 

Forbes is, as he says himself, 
a “pro-hope” candidate of the 
kind not seen since former 
President Ronald Reagan took 
his optimistic gospel with him 
into retirement Against the 
background of a field of 
Republican candidates whose 
mediocrity could dull the kee- 
nest interest Forbes is hoping 
for a wave of economic nostal- 
gia to carry a Reaganite 
Republican back to the White 
House. 

No one can yet foresee all 
the barriers on which that 
wave might break; but now 
the media are taking Forbes 
seriously they will also be tak- 
ing him critically. He Is vul- 
nerable to the charge that the 
flat tax. which would exempt 


un earned income from invest- 
manta from personal taxation, 
would benefit hfrn far more 
than his middle-class compa- 
triots. Forbes parries the 
charge with the assertion - 
probably true - that “class 
envy doesn't get yon very far 
in America 

Forbes must also convince 
voters that the flat tax would 
not worsen the federal budget 
deficit He argues it would not 
because lower tax rates would 
boost growth and federal reve- 
nues. And he must counter 
charges that on social issues 
such as abortion, he is basi- 
cally a liberal - scarcely a pop- 
ular position in the Republican 
party. The better he does in 
the polls, the more trouble he 
will have dealing with political 
realities beyond the flat tax: 
his non-existent power base In 
the Republican party; his lack 
of organisation nationwide. 

In the end, Forbes might do 
no more than draw support 
away from Dole and prevent 
any Republican from entering 
the White House. But as he 
says, in the 17 short weeks of 
his campaign he has already 
transformed the national 
agenda. Rival Senator Phil 
Gramm announced his own 16 
per cent tax proposal this 
week, and even Dole will not 
condemn the idea. 

No wonder Steve Forbes is 
finally learning to smile. Poli- 
tics is be ginnin g to suit bim. 



I n November’s Budget Mr 
Kenneth Clarke, the 
chancellor, defied City 
pessimists by predicting 
that Britain's economy would 
grow by 3 per cent this year. 
Publicly, he remains optimistic 
about growth. But his decision 
to reduce interest rates by a 
quarter point on Thursday, the 
second such cut in five weeks, 
suggests he may be less certain 
in private. 

There is certainly plenty of 
evidence that the economy is 
running out of steam. Wednes- 
day’s labour market statistics 
showed the number of people 
without work and claiming 
social security benefits fell by 
less than 8.000 last month, half 
the average decline in the pre- 
ceding three months. 

A week earlier the Central 
Statistical Office published 
equally dispiriting figures for 
activity in UK factories. Manu- 
facturers' production stagnated 
between October and Novem- 
ber and was lower in the three 
months to November than in 
the previous three. 

The food, textiles, chemicals 
and metals industries all 
retrenched and engineering 
advanced just a fraction. Coke, 
mineral oil refining and 
nuclear fuels put in the only 
respectable performance. 

Industry has not been helped 
by the slowdown in Britain's 
export markets. After adjust- 
ing for seasonal effects. 
Britain's exports to other EU 
countries fell by more than 5 
per cent between September 
and October, to stand at a six- 
month low. 

Perfectly respectable Decem- 
ber high-street spending fig- 
ures also looked disappointing 
because of unrealistic expecta- 
tions whipped up by the UK's 
largest stores during the 
Christmas season. After adjust- 
ing for normal seasonal varia- 
tions, sales rose by only 0.4 per 
cent between November and 
December - perhaps because 
small stores did worse than 
large ones. 

They were also less than 
City economists had expected, 
although figures at Christmas 
are notoriously hard to make 
sense of. Spending nonetheless 
appears to be back on an 
upward path after weakening 
since the summer. 

Despite this, growth in the 
economy overall was almost 


Public optimism, 
private doubts 

Fears over world growth are behind the chancellor's 
decision to cut interest rates, says Robert Chote 

UK base rate fall as activity disappoints 

Banks base rates Retail sales volume Manufacturing output 

Percent Annual % change Annual % change 



certainly slower late last year 
than in previous quarters. City 
economists expect this to be 
reflected in Monday’s figures 
far gross domestic product in 
the fourth quarter. This helps 
explain why the financial mar- 
kets reacted with equanimity 
to Thursday’s rate cut, even 
though many economists sus- 
pect that Mr Clarke may have 
gone ahead against the advice 
of the Bank of England. 

The Bank's view on interest 
rate changes is that they take 
two years or so to have a sig- 
nificant effect on economic 
activity and inflation. So the 
Bank would argue that rate 
decisions should be taken on 
the basis of the likely future 
shape of the economy, not on 
its present state. 

The reaction of City econo- 
mists has been mixed. Mr 
Roger Bootle, chief economist 
at HSBC Markets, a marketma- 
ker, and one of the City’s fore- 
most infla tion op timis ts, is not 
concerned. "The move was 
fully justified oo economic 
grounds," he says. 


Mr Bootle expects base rates 
to fall a further half point by 
late spring and then to stay 
there for some time. If the UK 
economy is very weak - per- 
haps because of a mare signifi- 
cant world slowdown - he 
believes rates could fell to 5 
per cent or below. 

But Mr Richard Jeffrey, 
economist at Charterhouse 


The Bank’s view is 
that rate changes 
take a couple of 
years to have a 
significant effect 

Rank, believes the rate cut was 
ill-conceived and that before 
long it will have to be 
reversed. “This looks wholly 
political," he says. 

Mr Jeffrey thinks that Mr 
Clarke’s Budget forecast of 3.5 
per cent growth in consumer 
spending this year - widely 
dismissed as overoptimistic - 
may err on the side of caution. 


He expects people to loosen 
their belts as tax cuts in the 
November Budget feed 
through: consumers get £50 
rebates on their electricity bills 
for the flotation of the National 
Grid; and members receive 
windfalls when building societ- 
ies change their status. 

But there is common ground 
between the optimists and thp 
pessimists. Most analysts in 
both camps expect the econ- 
omy to have reasonable 
momentum in the second half 
of the year, helped by con- 
sumer spending. Their differ- 
ences of opinion are more a 
reflection of their expectations 
for the short term. The main 
question is how companies 
deal with their unusually large 
stockpiles of unsold goods. 

The pessimists, such as Gold- 
man Sachs, the investment 
bank, believe that man y com- 
panies will satisfy demand 
from the storeroom shelf 
instead of stepping up produc- 
tion. Growth will therefore be 
very subdued in the first half 
of the year before picking up 


later. Optimists, such as the 
Treasury, expect stocks to be 
run down more smoothly, 
thereby slowing growth less. 

Either way, cuts In interest 
rates now are unlikely to have 
much impact on companies 
while they are adjusting their 
stocks. The impact is more 
likely to be felt when both opti- 
mists and pessimists expect 
the economy to be rebounding 
anyway. 

Mr Clarke justified the rate 
cut by painting to the sluggish- 
ness of world spending. “The 
economy is continuing to 
grow,” he said, “but at a rate 
which is clearly below trend. 
Activity bas slowed more 
sharply in many of our major 
export markets, particularly in 
Europe, and this is contribut- 
ing to slower growth at home.” 

The chancellor is meeting 
his fellow finance ministers 
from the Group of Seven lead- 
ing industrial countries in 
Paris today, amid fears that 
the “pause" in world growth 
could turn into something 
more ominous. Seve-al econo- 
mies in Europe face the sort of 
stock adjustments which 
Britain is undergoing. Con- 
sumer spending is meanwhile 
more subdued than at the 
equivalent stage of previous 
economic cycles, in part 
because of efforts by govern- 
ments to cut their borrowing. 

Mr Gavyn Davies, chief inter- 
national economist at Goldman 
Sachs, sees continued weak- 
ness in European consumer 
spending as an important risk 
for the world economy. He also 
fears that the long upswing in 
US capital investment could 
turn down sharply. 

Against this background rate 
cuts in the UK are seen by 
some economists as much as a 
sensible insurance policy 
against a more prolonged 
world slowdown as a response 
to the weakness of domestic 
economic activity. 

Mr Clarke argued that he 
had room to cut rates because 
inflationary pressures had 
weakened further and that he 
was on course to hit his infla- 
tion target 

However, the Bank's main 
concern will be that if both the 
stock problem and fears over 
the world economy resolve 
themselves relatively pain- 
lessly. rates by then may have 
been cut too far. 


T he Generation X ste- 
reotypes spring 
readily to mind. Twen- 
ty-somethings, lost, 
flimlwsfi souls, trekking disillu- 
sioned in the urban wasteland; 
alternatively, they are style 
and status-conscious material- 
ists. fixated by the Internet 
and able to relate only to 
yobbish, “in-yoar-face" 
advertising. 

As might be expected, the 
true picture contains elements 
of the stereotypes but is infi- 
nitely more complex. This is 
illustrated by an international 
qualitative study of young 
adults, based on 160 discussion 
groups in 35 countries, carried 
out by R esearch International, 
the WPP market research sub- 
sidiary.* 

Marketers may not be as in 
tune with this important age 
group as they believe. Besides 
talking to 20-35-year-olds (a 
slightly older age group than 
the usual focus of Generation 
X studies), researchers in each 
country questioned “experts” 
from marketing, advertising, 
Social science and journalism. 

The , experts;, assumptions 
about enthusiasm for the Inter- 
net and virtual reality were 
not borne out by young adults 
themselves, says Research 
International, “neither is the 
accepted view of them, as 
acutely image-conscious and 
status-oriented consumers, at 
least in the developed western 
markets, where the research 
points to a move away from 
overt consumerism". 

If one universal observation 
ran be made about this genera- 
tion, it is that universal obser- 
vations are unreliable. Individ- 
ualism appears to be one basic 
defining characteristic, 
although the term is open to 
interpretation in different 
countries. 

in emerging markets such as 
India, China, African countries 
and some south-east Asian and 
Latin American markets, indi- 
vidualism is about moving 
away from a traditional femfly- 
centred way of living, to a 
more “modem" western life- 
style. In Japan, individual 
choices are made within the 
boundaries of collective values: 
young adults want choice but 
do not want to stand out or be 
rejected by others for being dif- 
ferent In the more mature 
markets of northern Europe, 
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the US and parts of southern 
Europe, young adults appear 
ready to make choices irrespec- 
tive of what their peers think. 

Together with this individu- 
alism, the study finds the 
demise of a collective approach 
to, for example, environmental, 
social and political issues, and 
a retreat into “micro orienta- 
tion” - concern with immedi- 
ate, personal issues such as 
financial security or finding a. 
partner. The study found the 
prevailing attitude was that “it 
was up to the state, rather 
than the Individual" to resolve 
wider issues. Four segments, 

■ by outlook, were identified' 
within the age group: 

• “Enthusiastic materialists” 
were most prevalent in emerg- 
ing markets such as India, 
Africa, China and south-east 
Asia, although some erf then- 
values were shared by the 
developing markets of Europe, 
such as Turkey and the Czech . 
Republic, and some Latin 
American countries, including 
Colombia and Chile. 

Those in this group were 
enthusiastically adopting west- 
ern values, setting great store . 
by "outward show and the 
material trappings of status 
and success”. Their goals can 
basically be defined as “earn a 
lot, have a nice car, a nice 
house”. They are not prepared 
to spend years making prog- 
ress like their parents. They 
are entrepreneurial and 
strongly optimistic. 

• “Complacent materialists’’ 
were identified only in Japan. 
Their "cocooned, affluent 
upbringing seems to have shel- 
tered them from economic real- 


ity so they feel secure and com- 
placent”. They appear con- 
vinced they will prosper with 
little effort As in some other 
mature markets, young adults 
subscribe to the “new modera- 
tion”: there is a backlash 
anmnf marr y young Japanese 
man a gains t their fathers’ total 
dedication to their work. 

• “Swimmers against the 
tide” are struggling to main- 
tain material ambitions but are 
suffering from the economic 
downturn. “As a result, they 
frequently feel impotent and 
out of control . . . They feel 
their life has become a vicious 
circle, whereby they work hard 
to maint ain the lifestyle they 
aspire to - but have no time to 
enjoy it”. Countries where this 
attitude was found included 
Brazil and parts of southern 
Europe, including Greece, Por- 
tugal and Spain. 

• “New realists” were found 
mainly in the mature markets 
of northern Europe, including 
the UK, France and Italy, and 
the US, Australasia and white 
South Africa. Ibis group had 
come ta. terms with the “new 
economic reality” - that they 
qre never going to achieve the 
material affluence of their par- 
ents' generation, and have 
amended goals accordingly. 

O ne aim was to iden- 
tify “levers” for 
communicating 
advertising mes- 
sages to young adults. 
Humour, if relevant to the 
local culture, and approaches 
which reflect consumers’ own 
values and lifestyles, were 
found to be highly engaging. 

There was international 
agreement on approaches that 
irritate - ads which insult the 
intelligence of young adults, 
use stereotyped images, knock 
the competition, look cheap or 
.try too hard to be “hip”. 

- Above all, the study warns 
against the risks, particularly 
in the more sophisticated, 
developed markets, of cam- 
paigns that are purely enter- 
tainment. An “interactive, 
chaflpnging relationship” with 
young adults need not preclude 
entertainment, it concl udes 

* Are You Talking to Me? Com- 
municating with Young Adults. 
Research International. Tel: 
0171 235 6595; from February 5, 
0171 656 5000. £800 


10.50am. Central London. 

I am stuck in a traffic jam on the 
Marylebone Road. On my knee is a 
map, and with me are two children, 
and a friend on a tour of Britain's 
roadside restaurants. Our mission 
is to decide who does best by the 
tired and hungry motorist 

On one side is Forte, with its 430 
Little Chef and Happy Eater restau- 
rants and its 26 Welcome Break 
motorway service areas. On the 
other is the predator Granada, 
wbicb runs 27 motorway service 
areas and says it can do it better. 
We shall see. 

11.45am. Happy Later. Western Ave- 
nue, west London. 

Two things have always put me 
off Happy Eater. First it is John 
Major's favourite restaurant and, 
second, the red and yellow sign 
looks like a Pacman sticking its 
fingers down its throat The west 
London branch confirms the unfa- 
vourable impression: the jolly chil- 
dren's slide and the large plastic 
toadstool are dirty and deserted, 
separated from four lanes of thun- 
dering traffic by chicken wire. 

Bat inside, a motherly lady wel- 
comes us. leads ns to a no-smoking 

table and produces a high chair for 

the baby. The d6cor is a riot of 
primary colours with plastic ivy 
dan gling from the walls and little 
mobiles of laminated ice cream 
sundaes dancing from the ceiling- 

The place is almost empty. The 
only other diners are a fat. elderly 
couple having a fry-up and two 
businessmen. They are drinking 
coffee and seem to be doing a deal 


As Granada's takeover bid for Forte continues, Lucy Kellaway tours the groups 7 roadside restaurants 

Plastic ivy versus diced scotch eggs 


The menu is all in pictures with 
the exception of today's special - 
“Ice cream in a Basket”. We order 
Coke and coffee, Danish pastries 
and toasted tea cakes. A smiling 
waitress promptly brings the food. 
The Danish is hot and oozing lemon 
and - delicious. The toasted tea 
cake is outsize, and generously but- 
tered. The coffees are hot and the 
Cokes cold. The bill comes to £5.13. 
We are Happy Eaters indeed. 

1.05pm. Granada Heston service sta- 
tion. M4. somewhere near Heathrow. 

The designers have been hard at 
work here, with the pale beech 
chairs, muted colours, linen para- 
sols (of dubious use indoors) and 
blown-np photos of shiny apples 
and strawberries. Natural! healthy! 
is the message, bat the reality is 
different The barrels of fresh pro- 
duce are for display only, as are the 
bottles of fancy oils and balsamic 
vinegar around tee salad bar. 

The salads on offer are diced 
pork pie, diced scotch eggs and 
coleslaw, with little sachets of 
salad cream and thousand island 
dressing. The sandwiches in plastic 
boxes are equally unappetising, as 
are the dried-up dishes of lasagne 
under the hot lamps. 

My daughter demands a large 
plate of chips (99p), which turn out 
to be cold. I choose a jacket potato 



Food for thought: the Happy Eater in Western Avenue (left) and die Granada Heston service area 
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(£1.49p). which is soggy and taste- 
less. “Tea or coffee?” asks the 
bored girl at the checkout 1 ask for 
herbal tea, and she dumps a black- 
currant tea bag In a pot, adds hot 
water and charges me £1.20. 

My friend cannot find anything 
he wants to eat and sits there 
morosely drinking a mineral water 
(£1220) complaining that the tables 
are dirty. The place feels like an 


airport In one corner a few busi- 
nessmen are looking smng with 
their tittle cafetigres of coffee, bnt 
nearly everyone else has shunned 
the Granada offerings and is queue- 
ing at the Burger King concession 
instead. 

(hi tee way back to the car we 
visit the shop, which turns ont to 
be a supermarket devoted to 
sweets. There are sticks of rock 


with “sex maniac” and “Kevin”, 
written through them, giant choco- 
late bars and white sweets the size 
of tennis balls. My daughter goes 
hyperactive at the sight of such 
delights. A similar impression 
seems to have been produced on the 
businessmen by the amusement 
arcade: nearly every flashing and 
bleeping machine has a grey suit 
installed in front of it. 


2.30pm. Little Chef. Ashford, Middle- 
sex. . AM 

Crossing the threshold, I am hit 
by the smell of fat, melting cheese 
and vinegar. The red and white 
dfic or, so perky in the 1970s, is dis- 
tinctly faded and the little chefs 
woven into the carpet are so dirty 
you can hardly recognise them. 

Bnt again, the welcome is smil- 
ing and polite, the children fussed 
over. My daughter spots a picture 
of chocolate ice cream on the kids' 
menu, while I select a Linda 
McCartney burger, which the wait- 
ress tells me has been withdrawn, 
because its fat content is too high. I 
wonder why they have not with- 
drawn the whole memo in that case. 

Instead I order a prawn cocktail, 
and my friend, amazed to find a 
Greek salad on the menu, decides 
to try it The pimply boy behind the 
counter is busy frying up All-Day 
Breakfasts for the other customers, 
and it is a long, malodorous time 
before our food arrives. 

The ice cream (80p complete with 
sauce and two biscuits) is met with 
deep, genome pleasure, the prawn 
cocktail is foil of prawns, and the 
Greek salad is let down only by its 
sweet and watery dressing. 

3.45. Welcome. Break. Scrakhwood. 
Ml Junction 2. 

By now we are jaded and victims 


come about this break. My daugh- 
ter makes a beeline for the Post- 
man Pat van in the doorway and 
threatens a tantrum if she is not 
given a ride.. These places are 
designed not so much for children 
bnt to make parents spend money 
to keep them quiet 

With a belly churning on prawn 
cocktail and pastries. 1 feel bad as I 
approach the self-service bar at The 
Granary and have to avert my eyes 
from the bright pink garnmnn and 
pineapple lying in puddles of 
water. To my relief I find a large 
cup of fresh orange juice (£L20) 
and some nice looking fruit salad 
(ridiculously cheap at 40p). 

The fruit scone, and jam I chose 
for the children (£2£0) is a mis- 
take. They do not like It 1 cann ot 
say I blame them. Not so many 
sweets in the shiv, -but the sama 
amusement arcade. We visit the 
loo, which is dean, though hideous. 

4.45. Traffic Jam on North Circular. 

My children could go on doing 
this forever, but four roadside res- 
taurants in a day is at least three 
too many for me. If I have to 
choose, I suppose I prefer Happy 
Eater and Little Chef, but mainly 
because they are small and have 
character - of a . kind. The Mg ser- 
vice stations are much of a much- 
ness, although Forte's are less pre- 
tentious and friendlier. 

* D ' advice is to travel 
Without children, with a packed 
limdi and. if forced to stop at one 
of these places, to spend no more 
than a pamy. 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


MARKETS REPORT 


Sterling slips 


By GflSan Tvtt 

As the markets digested the 
ha p hcations of Thursday's sur- 
prise cut in UK base rates, ster- 
ling received fresh attention. 

During the course of the day 
the British currency drifted 
downwards, as traders 
expressed cancans about the 
political outlook for the OK. 
Sterling futures also rose, as 
the markets reasessed their 
assumption that there would 
be further rate cuts. 

However, economists remain 
split about whether this move 
reflects any fundamental 
change in attitude towards the 
British c urren cy. 

And elsewhere the markets 
were broadly becalmed ahea d 
of the meeting of G7 ministers 
in Paris this weekend. 

■ Sterling had a slightly 
edgy time against the dollar, in 
the aftermath of the latest 
reduction in UK base rates 
from 6.5 per cent to 625 per 
cent After drifting down dur- 


ing the day it closed at 5L51Q6, 
compared with the previous 
day’s level of SL5218. This pol- 
led sterling’s trade weighted 
index dawn to 82& from 83 at 
the previous day's dose. 

The decline in staling was 
partly blamed on growing con- 
cerns about political pressures 
on UK monetary policy. This 
follows widespread suspicions 
in the markets that Thursday’s 
25 basis rate cut may not have 
been sanctioned by the Bank of 
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England, 

However, dealers were 
nncertai n whether the down- 
ward drift indicated anything 
more than a slight bout erf mar- 
ket unease. 

Some, like Mr Robin Aspinall 
of Panmure Gordon, believe 
that the movement should be 


limited. 

"Staring has recently fallen 
sharply against the dollar, but 
that says more about the dollar 

tiian starling . S tarling is suffer- 
ing a gentle erosion, not a cri- 
sis." he said. 

However, others were more 
concerned. Mr Tony Norfield of 
ABN Amro said: T don't quite 
see why sterling should be 
weakening. It seems to reflect 
political worries." 

Sterling futures also edged 
down during the day. with the 
June contract felling by about 
3 basis points. However, this 


move largely reflected a 
retracement on Thursday's 
position, when sndden opti- 
mism about further rate cuts 
pushed short sterling higher. 

With the June contract cur- 
rently at 94.15, the markets 
appear to t hink that ther e 
may be scope for a tiny farther 
reduction in rates, from their 
current level erf 625 pea: cent. 

■ In contrast to the dollar, 
staling had a fairly quiet day 
against the D-Mark, closing at 
DM2234, barely changed from 
the previous day’s rate of 
DM22364. 


However, this flat profile 
largely reflected the movement 
of the D- Mar k against the dol- 
lar. The dollar edged up 
against the D-Mark during the 
day, finishing at DML479, from 
the previous close of DML4696. 

The dollar's rise owed little 
to the release of any economic 
data. Although some fairly 
healthy December job figures 
were published yesterday, 
these hud little direct impact 
on the currency. 

Instead, dealers believe that 
the dollar's strength reflects a 
desire amop g German and Jap- 


anese policy make rs to push 

the US currency higher. 

There are hopes that this 
weekend’s G7 meeting will 
yield statements from world 
leaders railing for a stronger 
dollar. . 

Some economists suspect 
these hopes are ova optimis- 
tic. However, speculation 
about the meeting was fu elle d 
after Mr Robert Rubin, US 
Treasury Secretary said that "a 
strong i foiiar is very much in 
the best interest of the United 
States.” 
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-05263 

202 - 306 

Garmany 

(DM) 

22340 

-nnrm 

325 - 856 

Greece 

(Dr) 

387.052 

-0216 

553 - 551 

Iraiand 

m 

05838 

-0.0006 

629 - 646 

Italy 

w 

238457 

-1151 

214-598 

Lueamboug 

(LR) 

455739 

-05921 

285- 183 

Nothariands 

P) 

25000 

-05048 

984 - 016 

Norway 

(NKrl 

B.77V7 

-05248 

742 • 662 

Portugal 

(Es) 

231518 

-0427 

819 - 213 

Spain 

Pta) 

188.183 

-0583 

040 - 288 

Sweden 

(SKr) 

10.1544 

-00405 

442-645 

Switzerland 

(SB) 

14028 

-00038 

014 - 0*1 

UK 

B 

- 

- 

- 

Ecu 

— 

15100 

-00005 

093 - 107 

SDRt 

- 

1539100 

. 

- 

Americas 

Afganttw 

(Peso) 

14098 

-05115 

092 - 104 

Brad 

(RS) 

1A689 

-00107 

683 - 694 

Cmwda 

(CS) 

2.0609 

-0513 

598 - 819 

Maedoo [Now Peso) 

115080 

-01827 

967 - 182 

USA 

IS) 

15106 

-0.0113 

100 - 110 

PacUiFIBddta EaatfAftfca 
Aimtraaa (AS) 2.0823 

-0508 

502 - 544 

Hong Kong 

(HK3) 

11.8778 

-0X1873 

732 - 824 

lncSa 

(Ra) 

545194 

-04904 

788 - 600 

Israel 

fShkJ 

4.7181 

-00303 

133 - 228 

Japan 

(V) 

159.094 

-1.152 

888 - 199 

•IaLsuaIo 

(MS) 

35SS3 

-05319 

513 - 553 

New Zealand 

(NZS) 

22720 

-00253 

700 ■ 738 

Phfttokiee 

(Paso) 

394600 

-02589 

167 - 033 

Sauf Arabia 

(Sfl) 

55852 

-0.0424 

631 -673 

Singapore 

( 88 ) 

2.1480 

-0513 

466 ■ 494 

South /Wca 

(R» 

55070 

-05373 

040-099 

South Korea 

(Won) 

1183.14 

-856 

260 -388 

Taiwan 

(TS) 

41^1210 

-02083 

042 - 377 

TMtoid 

(Bfl 

382157 

-02707 

878-484 


t Rates lor Jar 18 BUMHar mee ds h tha Pored Spot 
*e mpSod by wiM ttweat rata. S+wtog Max 
Md+maa ki both Mi and the Dote Spat tst 


Day's Md One month Tbree m o ut hs Ooe year Bark of 
Hah tow Rate %PA Rate UFA Rata ftPA Eng. Max 


15.7339 155508 
45.9680 455420 
85574 B5181 
85040 6.7540 
75468 75079 
25385 25263 
387.842 885588 
05653 0.9606 
2402.84 2387.84 
45.9880 455430 
25069 25942 
95228 9.7328 
231542 230585 
188518 187.814 
10.1932 10.1281 
15078 1.7985 


15173 15080 
1.47G6 1-4666 


192 113133 11.1987 
15179 15085 


600 544170 54.1700 
4.7389 4.7733 


35734 3.8482 


033 385033 385167 

5.6827 5.8578 - - - 

2.1560 2.1451 - - - 

55274 55012 - - - - 

368 119853 119150 - - - 

377 415178 415091 - - - 

434 385850 38.7700 - - - - 

■how only the tat three dadnel paces. Farwrt ratal are not <tiacey pjetad to tha nM but 
by the Be* ot Er^md. Boss amaatfi 19BO - 10 a hda rimed IffllBS. Bid, Oltar aid 
hm THE WMffiEUTERS CLOSING SPOT RATES. Sana rafeiaa ae nxMed by tha F.T. 


Closing Change 
mld-polrt on day 


BU/otfar 


Dajfa mid 
high low 



One year JJ 3 Morgan 
ftPA Mac 


155886 

35 

155225 

22 

- 

■ 

1065 

Austria 

(Soft) 

104005 

+OOSS3 

967 -043 

45.7589 

35 

455539 

25 

44.7139 

25 

1085 

Balgum 

(BB) 

303700 

+0.165 

500-900 

85266 

15 

85017 

15 

8502 

15 

1085 

Denmark 

(OKr) 

27203 

+00334 

190-218 

6-7775 

05 

6.7695 

07 

- 

- 

855 

Finland 

(FM) 

4/4889 

+00186 

87U-9Z7 

75132 

15 

75923 

1.7 

73135 

15 

IIOI 

Franc* 

(m) 

55483 

+05202 

485-500 

22207 

25 

22188 

2.7 

21753 

25 

1105 

Germany 

(DM) 

1.4790 

+05094 

785 -765 

m 

- 

- 

« 

- 

- 

68.1 

Greece 

(D «1 

242000 

+1585 

750-250 

05829 

1.1 

05615 

15 

05575 

0.7 

97.8 

bateid 

(B 

15873 

-05107 

665-681 

2401.02 

-35 

2414.17 

-3/4 

2459.07 

-21 

729 

Holy 

U 

158455 

+4.14 

420 - 570 

45.7568 

35 

455539 

25 

44.7139 

25 

1085 

Luxembourg 


303700 

+0165 

300- 900 

2.4933 

32 

24806 

3.1 

2/«299 

28 

108/4 

Neihatanda 

(FT) 

15551 

+05092 

546 - 556 

9.7896 

12 

0.7481 

15 

9.6869 

12 

921 

Norway 

(N») 

24745 

+00317 

730 - 760 

231/441 

-22 

232548 

-23 

- 

- 

955 

Portugal 

(Ea) 

152540 

+0955 

880 • 020 

188548 

-3.1 

189593 

-35 

133518 

-20 

815 

Spam 

(Pa) 

124570 

♦0555 

530 - 810 

10.1563 

-02 

1018 

-02 

10.1758 

-02 

875 

Sweden 

(SKr) 

27225 

400232 

180 - 270 

1.7857 

4.7 

1.7824 

45 

1.7263 

4 2 

1145 

Swftzartend 

(SB) 

1.1935 

+05065 

830 - 940 

. 

. 

- 

. 

. 

- 

825 

UK 

» 

15105 

-05113 

100 - 110 

15089 

1.1 

15067 

1.1 

1.1987 

09 

. 

Ecu 


15484 

-00089 

480 - 487 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SORT 

Americas 

- 

058200 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

Argentina 

(Peso) 

nnoon 

-05001 

995 - 996 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Brezf 

(RS) 

09725 

+00002 

724 -725 

2.0596 

05 

25566 

O.B 

20*91 

05 

845 

Canada 

CCS 

15644 

+00018 

641 -646 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

Mexico (Now Peso) 

7.4200 

-0085 

ISO - 230 

15094 

09 

15075 

05 

1.4977 

05 

85.7 

USA 

PadBc/Mddta 

<S) 

i East/ Africa 

* 

“ 

2.0538 

-09 

2.0578 

-15 

20741 

- 1.1 

88 2 

AusMa 

(AS) 

15687 

+05063 

578-586 

11.6707 

07 

11.8826 

05 

115361 

OA 

- 

Hong Kong 

(HKS) 

7.7311 

+05001 

306 • 316 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

India 

(Ra) 

355850 

+051 

800 - 100 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

Jsm* 

<5hkJ 

21238 

+00033 

214 - 257 

158559 

65 

156.754 

5.9 

150414 

65 

1322 

Japan 

m 

105525 

+0525 

290 - 380 

_ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mdeyste 

(MS) 

25510 

_fLOQ 2 

505 - 515 

2.2749 

- 1.8 

22819 

-15 

23061 

-15 

104.9 

New Zealand 

(NZS) 

15040 

-05054 

033 - 049 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

PWppines 

(Peso) 

221900 

-054 

700 - 100 


104110 105570 
304500 30.1700 
57251 55974 
45006 44856 
55595 5.0350 
14805 14727 
243570 241.730 
15743 15648 
158755 1581 50 
304500 30.1700 
15577 15479 
64910 84305 
153.130 132480 
134530 124580 
6.7428 65972 


1.1B43 

15179 

12550 


1.1883 

15085 

15471 


05998 09985 
05728 08724 


SautflAietta (SR) 37506 - 504-607 

Sngapcre (SS) 14220 +0502 216 - 225 

South Africa (FO 06458 +00025 450 - 465 

South Korea (Won) 788500 +225 800-000 

Taiwan PS) 27.4220 +0001 200 - 240 

Thaiand (St) 255000 

t SDR mb ow StarJet IS. BUM* eprekta be Ddtor 6 pol ride 
nrartri but mm InpM by cream taamt mm IK. M*U 8 BCU as 


15586 

7.7318 

355100 

3-1291 

105570 

25660 

15049 

265100 

37507 

14227 

35493 

790500 

274810 


+051 800-100 25-3200 


15565 

7.7308 

moo 

3.1214 

109280 

25493 

15033 

28.1700 

3.7504 

14200 

35445 

789500 

274200 

205800 


10385 

13 

10353 

13 

103305 

1.8 

108.1 

3051 a 

21 

302175 

23 

29355 

1.7 

108.1 

5.7153 

13 

5.7058 

13 

S. 7273 

-Oil 

1083 

4/4849 

13 

4X782 

13 

4X474 

03 

86.1 

tutor 

-13 

snRm 

-13 

53168 

03 

1093 

1.4766 

13 

1X710 

13 

ixms 

13 

1093 

244575 

-83 

247325 

- 8.1 

282.75 

- 8.1 

883 

1.5877 

-03 

13682 

-03 

13843 

03 

- 

1591-8 

-63 

180335 

-43 

1861 36. 

-43 

723 

30-31S 

21 


13 

29325 

13 

108.1 

15516 

2X 

1.6456 

23 

13227 

23 

1073 

24722 

OX 

8X64 

03 

8X47 

OX 

V7X 

152315 

-23 

1&4385 

-20 

157.68 

-21 

96.7 

124^65 

-28 

125.7 

-28 

12219 

-27 

813 

27398 

-33 

2769 

-23 

63065 

-2.7 

873 

1.1007 

28 

1.1824 

27 

1.153 

24 

1142 

150»4 

03 

13075 

03 

1X977 

03 

823 

12487 

-03 

1349 

-03 

13497 

- 0.1 

- 

15846 

- 0.1 

13847 

- 0.1 

1307 

-OX 

83X 

7X223 

-OX 

7X2S4 

-03 

7X303 

- 0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• - 

- 

- 

98X 

1.3607 

-13 

13642 

-13 

13829 

-13 

■ 87X 

7.7318 

-21 

7.7338 

- 0.1 

7.7806 

-04 

. 

32045 

-53 

3636 

- 6.1 

3732 

-5X 

- 

10438 

53 

104 

53 

10037 

43 

1321 

25519 

-OX 

orgllt 

- 1.1 

23615 

-13 


13071 

-25 

13129 

-2X 

13375 

-23 


2751 

- 0.1 

3.7517 

- 0.1 

27551 

- 0.1 


1X184 

33 

1X124 

2.7 

1387 

23 


28745 

-85 

2726 

-28 

33483 

-83 


7929 

-43 

796X 

-23 

8143 

-33 

- 

27X42 

-03 

27X82 

-03 

- 

• 

- 

252887 

-4.7 

253025 

-43 

28X85 

-4.7 

- 


WORLD INTEREST RATES 


MONEY RA7SS 

w Onr 

night 


One 

month 


Waken 
week ago 


weak ago 
H'nrmy 
mttago 
Mod 
weak ago 

week ago 
Whar treda 
weak mo 


week ago 
US 

week ago 
week ago 


344 

3* 

4H 

4 

341 

3ft 

5ft 

58 

914 

10ft 

5ft 

33 

144 

1 ft 

,5ft 

at 

44 

W 


3« 

3ft 

4ft 

4Y& 

3ft 

3ft 

5ft 

5ft 

»« 

OS 

a* 

3ft 

iB 

IB 

5# 

SB 

vs 

14 


Three 

mths 

She 

Trtha 

One 

»«r 

3ft 

34 

34 

• ag - 

38 

38 

4ft 

4ft 

4H 

. AS 

4ft 

4ft 

34 

3ft 

3ft 

3U 

SB 

38 

■ 64 

5ft 


58 

■■.54 

5ft 

94 

9ft 

H 

104 

10 ft 

q 

34 

3ft 

-■aft 

34 

38 

3ft 

14 

IB 

Ifi 

■ 18 

1 H 

14b 

5ft 

»ft 

5ft 

5ft 

5ft 

5ft 

8 • 

ft 

B 

4 

ft- 

- 4 


DU. «4P° 



Mwtoanfc Bring 


58 

5U 

« 

weric ago . 

- 

- sa 

SB 

58 

US Detier CO* 


537, 

538 

5.18 

week ago 

_ 

537 

532 

536 

ECU Linked So 

— 

48 

48 

- 48 

week ago 

. — 

48- 

4ft 

41 

SDf) Linked Da 

_ 

38 

38 

38 

week ago 

- 

38 

38 

38 


514 

-5U 

553 

5.19 

44 

«S 

3ft 

3& 


. la SKhn euoMd n tte maMt by Imt nlsneM 

•^STT^Ta-* et Tokyo. (todays and “ 


8 LBOH Mata* brig Mae *e re a re d 
a r rtan eac h wul&v d ay. The bare* 

Kaw shown lor aw doraaaUc Money Haw. US8 C PA ECU 6 BOB Ltatod Papo*» ff>4- 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST BATES 


Jen 19 


.Short 


7 d»y» 
nodes 


One 


Three 

months 


Sfat 

mont ha 


One 


Belgian Rene ‘ 
DanSdi Krone 
D-Martc 
EMd> Grider 
Flench franc 
Portuguese Esc. 


MmRbe 
C avOcBa 
USDda- 
&a*an Urn 

Yan 

Aston (Stag 

Short twin taa 


3»-Sft 3H 
6?-4^. 4B 
3ft- Sft 3tt 
ffl-SV .ft 
ft-ft I 
8 ft-ft 3ft 

BtJ 

&1-04 63» 

1 %- 1 * 14 
5%-5i .5*8 
ft-ft 5ft 
TO 1 ? 93 
>a-V h 
&*-&* 2 % 
US 


-3ft 
-« 

:S 

4ft-4ft 

■ft 


•ft 

-ft's 

-54. 

-93 

-S 

2\ 


3%-* 

*£-*13 

3Sai3h 

3A-3A 

ft-4ft 

B&.-9A 

83-63 

6 A- 6 i, 

iV-lSy 

U-Sft 

ft-ft 

94-B3 

23-23 


S»a -5h 
4*2 -4J, 
ft-A 
3A-3 ft 
.43-4 h 

B ft-«ft 
83-aft 
ft-tft 
i4-.i% 

6ft - ft 7 . 

5ft -6ft 
BB-fiB 
B-fl 
23-23 


are ctd tore* US Dri* and Yrav aha tea **«* notice. 


3>z-3% 

4lj-4>, 

3ft - 3ft 
4ft -4B 

B 1 * - 8 
Bil-sB 
8 ft-«Ja 

ifl - ift 
5ft - 5ft 
5&-Sft 

9B-9B 

H-h 

23-23 


(MAT1F) Parie kitat«it offered rata 



Open 

Sett price ' 

Change 

Hitfi • 

Low 

EaL ml 

Open H. 

Mar 

95X5 

9246 

+032 

96X9 

95X0 

27.156 

51X13 

Jun 

9530 

9268 

+031 

9270 

9532 

2129 

60311 

Sep 

9271 

95.71 

+031 

9275 

96.67 

4.607 

39300 


» QJBFB* DM 1 m pokes of 10094 


Jun 

Sep 

Dec 


I ftjggT LlOOOm pokrta ot 10094 


Mar 

Jon 

Sep 


quoad h US oamy. JJ>. I 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Jan IS ‘BA- OKr FFr 


DM 


NKr 


Pta 


SKr 


SFr 


Ct 


fi a l g kim 


(BFil 100 1854 16.82 4570 2.102 5219 5450 2152 5035 4105 22.13 3531 2.180 4493 3592 3488 2538 


EBBS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Jm 19 Eou cen. Rate Change %+t-bnm % spread 

rate against Baj ' on day oen. «e 


> we not ittsUto cpjnrad to Bn 

> itt Bane av wa pa 1000-100 


Ov- 

md. 


Qarrnaay 


Portugal 


O wB u al a nd 

UK 


US 


5209 

10 

2825 

2586 

1.116 

2771 

2884 

1132 

2B7X 

2173 

11.75 

2087 

1.157 

2385 

1.748 

184.1 

1X00 

Spein 

162493 

159558 

+3385 

-158 - 

452 

80.18 

1133 

10 

2330 

1364 

3140 

3379 

1232 

3033 

2463 

1331 

2365 

1311 

2708 

1380 

2027 

1587 

Netberienda 

215214 

2.11611 

— 0*00088 

-157 

455 

MIM 

2863 

3X13 

1 

0X32 

1072 

1.119 

4377 

103X 

8434 

4543 

2807 

0X48 

2923 

267B 

7132 

0542 

Belgium 

323960 

385310 

-20001 

-1X3 

439 

4758 

8363 

7.810 

2517 

t 

2483 

2596 

1214 

2326 

1963 

1253 

1370 

1337 

2138 

1566 

1853 

1355 

A— ble 

13X383 

133886 

-20032 

- 1.11 

436 

1316 

0381 

0319 

0383 

2040 

102 

2104 

0X08 

2848 

7361 

2424 

2075 

0342 

2066 

0383 

2648 

2051 

Germany 

131007 

158968 

-200042 

-1.07 

431 

1835 

2456 

2050 

0394 

naan 

9575 

1 

3312 

82X0 

7538 

4360 

2721 

2400 

2824 

2604 

8354 

0X84 

Portugal 

192792 

195502 

+2096 

- 0.10 

330 

4831 

8335 

7.797 

2384 

2986 

2448 

2558 

10 

2383 

1925 

1038 

1.844 

1323 

2106 

1544 

1627 

1337 

Denmark 

738580 

750962 

-200127 

233 

256 

1938 

2740 

2301 

0367 

0X17 

1038 

1362 

4333 

100 . 

81X7 

4394 

0.781 

0X33 

2892 

2654 

8287 

2534 

Prime* 

6X0608 

8X5796 

-000211 

051 

237 

2437 

4391 

4352 

1.187 

2512 

1272 

1328 

5.196 

1227 

102 

5393 

2958 

0531 

1395 

0302 

8454 

2843 

Ireland 

0.792214 

0515184 

+2000428 

290 

200 

4219 

8512 

7512 

2301 

0350 

2359 

2X83 

9334 

227.6 

185X 

10 

1.776 

0385 

2331 

1X8B 

1627 

1.192 







2244 

4.792 

4329 

1339 

0535 

1338 

1387 

5X24 

1221 

104X 

5.830 

1 

0.555 

1.143 

2837 

8834 

2871 

NON ERM MEMBERS 





4537 

8340 

7325 

2334 

0364 

2394 

2500 

2779 

2313 

1822 

1215 

1.803 

1 

2081 

1510 

1521 

1310 

Greece 

292887 

312763 

+2629 

211 

-333 

2238 

4.192 

2700 

1364 

2468 

1192 

1313 

4.745 

1121 

9131 

4325 

0876 

0X85 

1 

2733 

7730 

2587 

Itody 

210215 

202284 

-139 

-358 

283 

3038 

2722 

2050 

1X79 

2638 

1595 

1356 

6X7B 

153.0 

124.6 

2722 

1.194 

2882 

1385 

1 

105X 

2801 

UK 

2788852 

0545573 

+0001595 

7X9 

-437 


Ecu 


(Y) 2853 
3791 


5431 

7.140 


4.793 
8502 
r. and 


Dedsb Kranar, h a sh Franc, Noraratfa n ttoia. 


■ d-iurk nmmssjiMM) dm 125.000 per dm 


1404 

1546 

Kronor 


0506 

0.797 


1606 

1879 


1571 

2068 


8.146 

&082 


1455 

1809 


’ « t BJJm fane. Yen. Escudo. Lka aid PMots 


1185 
1555 
pw 100. 


8580 

8.388 


1.133 

1.490 


0,829 

0526 


1595 

1.703 


0.949 

1248 


100. 

1315 


0.781 

1 


(1MM) Yen 125 par Yan 100 



Open 

Uteri 

Change 

H0! 

Low 

Ett. VQl 

Open It 


Open 

Latest 

Change 


Low 

EaL vri 

Open to. 

Mar 

05608 

05786 

-0.0021 

a 6811 

26778 

32570 

79383 

Mar 

29550 

0.9570 

+03020 

29572 

05512 

12147 

72942 

Jm 

05830 

05821 

-20019 

0.6832 

26618 

233 

3318 

Jm 

29878 

05682 

+03019 

05682 

— 

381 

3^-tas 

Sep 

- 

26870 

- 

- 

26892 

6 

1556 

Sep 

- 

05790 

+03011 

29780 

29755 

95 

663 


13 

12 

10 

8 

11 

1 

-2 

-7 

-20 


EoiceMWMaiosibyeia Dqp t— iO siai4> W i.C m anc W iwohr 
le t a yd an eisto Ea sapowtto Wenae dsnns»e w m k ctaremy.l 
roSo biMoan am qnakti pa re en t eae <Menaica baevraan D — s lu lairisrsid Ecu Load I 
hriCi»onqr.andttamw*wPipan*wdpwestMgede*dta n qimscM»oncy^n whH B l o* u tiiai 
Ebu cansnd mas. 

ri7/BMB SMig Md todton Um SMpsndsd 4om SM. Adtatnae MeMMd by me HnansU TtoM. 
■ PIBLd BU WttBKC/BOP I fO — 01550 fronts par parncP 


■ WMI HUWC HTTUWES (IMM| SFr 125.000 per SFr 


QMM> CB2500 per E 


Mri 

28461 

05430 

-03029 

05465 

0.8423 

14.783 

43346 

Mar 

1.5184 

15094 

-03058 

15170 

15070 

Jun 

28522 

28520 

-20016 

05522 

08512 

B4 

973 

Jm 

15080 

1.5070 

-03064 

15080 

15050 

Sop 

28582 

28582 

-03025 

05562 

05582 

3 

88 

Sap 

- 

1.5030 

-03062 

- 

15030 


14954 40462 

10 178 

4 5 


Strta 

Rica 

Feb 

— CALLS - 
Mar 

Apr 

Fab 

— PUTS — 
Mar 

Apr 

1500 

023 

2.70 

335 

271 

151 

152 

1510 

150 

2.18 

2.70 

134 

133 

237 

1520 

139 

157 

236 

1X8 

224 

273 

1590 

068 

138 

153 

239 

277 

330 

1540 

238 

052 

1X7 

2.78 

335 

353 

1580 

038 

055 

1.16 

358 

857 

451 


ttiKtoos dWto *aU Odk SkSTV nas 475S0 . Pres, day* apes in*. CWto 1096+ maa lk*W 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Jan 19 Ovw- 7 days 

night notice 


Mar 

Jun 

Sap 

Dec 


Opan 

Salt price 

Change 

High 

LOW 

Em. w< 

Open to. 

9858 

9235 

-n no 

9241 

9654 

3971 

25035 

98X2 

9238 

-034 

9242 

- 9854 

3380 

19123 

9658 

9233 

-. -034 

9238 

9650 

1022 

8998 

9214 

9213 

-036 - 

9214 

9211 

340 

4105 


I CJrrg Eoulm points of 10014 


Mar 
Jui 
Sep 
Dec 
- UFFE 


forma aleo iadsd on APT 


(1MM) Sim polnla of 10014 


Mpr 

Jun 

Sep 


Opwi 
94.73 94.70. 

9599- - 9695- 
9651 .95.18 


Ctwnge 
. -092 
- -093 


High 

94.74. 

95.10 

9553 


Law 
9^99 
' 8693 ' 
95.18 


Ed Yd Open M. 
r 89,672 442468 

114907 

72,021 274540 


■ US TREASURY BU.PUTUM8 (MM) Sim per 100% 


Mor 

9535 

MM 

-204 

9535 

9219 

1X39 

2781 

Jun 

9653 

95X8 

-204 

gq^3 

95X8 

824 

6308 

Sap 

- 

.9550 

-202 

9553 

9552 

249 

556 


Al Open Irtama) Ago. am for prevkwo dv 


1 (LFF^ DM1 m points of 100% 


Sbto 

Price 


B7VO 
EtL *aL 


CALLS 


RilS 


Fab 

Mar 

Apr 

. Jwi 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

' 219 

aio 

234 

058 

am 

202 

203 

035 

033 

206 

ais • 

• 0.19" 

0.11 

213 

039 

ai3 

0 . 

201 

004. 

■207. 

233 

. 034 

033 

nwt 

ratal Cafe 10885 Puts S1K. Prarha* daya open 

i tat. Cri 

to 238832 Raa 241708 



AM OWIOI IS (UFF9 SFr 1m pcintsaMOOM 


Strike 

Wee 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jm 

Sep 

Mar 

— pure - 

Jan 

Sap 

am 

0.17 

228 

233 

207 

213 

035 

9880 

0_Q4 

0.12 

031 

219 

034 

058 

9875 

201 

205 

213 

241 

242 

255 

EM. toL ratal Ci 

bOAiniS. Pra+taua dsy-a open taU Crimes R» 3273 



■ THMBE MONTH STBOMCt fVTIMS (UFFE) £500900 ports of 100% 


One 


Haw 

months 


Six 


One 


tmabank Staring 

63b-5>4 

B%*«ft 


6ft -6A 

6^ -filj 

61,-6 

Storing COa 

- 

- 

8£-6ii 

<*-BA 

<*-64 

64-6 

Treasuy Bis 

- 

- 


8A-B 

- 

- 

Bri*B#3 

- 

w 

(*-84 

6i-6 

84-8 

- 

Local authority dips. 

eft-ea 

sa-sa 

6A - 84 

64-84 

8^4-61, 

6*8 - 6 

Dbcotait Mariiet deps 

6lj-S% 

8A -6A 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

UK dealing bar* base tonring rate 6>4 pw cant from January 12 1996 

Up to 1 1-3 3-6 6-9 

month month months months 

9-12 

months 



Open 

Sett price 

Change 

Mgb 

Low 

Eat yd 

Open to 

Mar 

93.96 

oaeo 

-204 

9358 

9250 

17161 

94321 

Jun 

94.19 

94.13 

-035 

94.19 

94.11 

19362 

78702 

Sap 

9434 

94.17 

-008 

9435 

94.14 

15040 

63530 

Dec 

94.11 

9434 

-0.08 

94.11 

94.02 

9885 

43368 

Mar 

9350 

9353 

•0.06 

9291 

9279 

3443 

29080 

too 

ratad on APT. M Open reran Sp are for porous dey. 





(UFFE} £500.000 points of 100% 


Certs of Tax dap. £100900} 2*2 51? 5 5 4ft 

Certs of Tm dsp. undsr CWQflOO a 2>2pe. Depootoi Mtarawn tor ra* lltoc. 
am. tendv ads of dkceMt UBSapc. HSKJ ttoad Me Mg. Even Ftanot MM 10 My Oeo 29, 
UBS, AaeedMotarpwlod Jsnas, 18B6 m Feb 26. 1996. Scframae B a ■ 7 JZpe. H d Wenee Malar 
period Oac 1 . 1999 » Dm 29, 1995, Schamas hr a V&UZpc. Fhsnca Hauee Base ftoie 7pe bon 
janay 1.1995 


S&KB 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

1 

n 

1 

Sep 

9378 

030 

0X4 

057 

203 

208 

0.15 

0400 

035 

228 

0X0 

213 

0.13 

033 

9425 

201 

0.13 

036 

234 

035 

23* 

Eat. vet tori. Care 7BS3 Rita 7728. Picwaua dtfa pare rat. Cria 

tsseci Pwa it+soa 



Call For Tenders 

MABE (Asbestos Mutes of Northern Greece) i nt e n ds to 
dispose of 3,663 m.L of MZ6Q. MZ608 and MZ6SB 
quality asbestos fibres arranged in pallets of 1 m.L each, 
which can be readily inspected. Tenders should be 
submitted to MABE S.A., 318 Syngrou Ave., Athens 176 
73, Greece. Tel: +30-1 9576900. Fax +30-1-9576901. 
For more information, please contact MABE. which 
retains the right to decide on the disposal of the above 
material in conjunction with the tenders to be submitted. 


Petroleum Argus Daily Oil Price Reports 


CALL :v 


Petroleum Argus 

:• .-i t -Lr T R ; A . . :7i : r-R;-- 


Bet raal-mn quotas. Forex rates 
and BBES ftBBtUines oa jonr PC with 
SftBBli For store infonsaiios call 

44 + 171600 6101 



The Financial Times plans 
to publish a Survey on 

Credit 

Management 

on Tuesday, March 5th 


For an editorial synopsis and Information on 
advertising opportunities please contact: 

Melanie Miles 

Tel: 0171 873 3349 Fax: 0171 873 3064 


FT Surveys 


THE TAX FREE WAY TO PLAY THE MARKETS* 



Wr«gibrlgd«MfofinonriHM cm—ibHq' 
tpned btfittg. Ai a u ni are uuuuBi flpeaed dlM fl 
72 bom Oil m itoir wm hwlyaFiplW 
Tdotw CB4 f ar Wantowi ar 

l«7t2SJ34«7. 
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BASE LENDING RATES 

% % %~ 

Men & Company — 850 Oraniwrit 82 nauninknt TM tanrt rjb 

ASad Tnwt Bank -525 EwkrBarttUttel-. 750 

— 82 ~rf? »3h»VI»»wnSac9.82 

•Henry AraOaJiof ... — 82 WRobeit Rar*u 8 Co _ 82 TS8 ^ 050 

MtdBnda 62 Gfecbock 62 UhBad BwikoHOMttL 62 

Banco SwoVtacaya- 82 wGtiinnaaa Mahon 62 ur%TnatBarftPle_ 82 

BarkafCypaa — &SJ HtfbBankAGAakh.62 WMamltoJat: 62 

awkefbetand 82 •HambroaBonk 850 MWaoiray Utotew 62 

of h* —625 HwoaHa & Gan tnv ac. 82 YotahnBank 62 

BartcttfSoaOmd 650 aMSanuaL- — 650 

Baadaystett 62 CHcwaiCo 62 

MBkdHdEad — 62 Hontfang&9vii|7i>- 62 ImwbtmBarita 
•fti»n9*ptoyiCoLaJfl2 J(*nt4xlgtBw*.._ 62 

OtenkNA 52 «t*opaHJoaaph&Sons62 

OydaadalBBark 82 Lloyds Bank 62 

TTio Cooper*** Bsrt. 025 MoghntaarkUd 82 

CottACo 82 MdandBo* 850 

CmSLymfe 62 ■ MouUCwBCorp — 62 

Qp«PppulBrB«fc-575 NaMeurtakr 650 

i— 850 


HELP FILL 

THE CARE GAP 

IN BRITAIN 


support ffimacmillan 

™ W APPEAL 

Over one milion people are living with cancer hi Britain 
today - and die number is growing. 

'We need 1 50 more muses before the end of tin* year 
to bring their unique care and relief to many more patients. 
Give now - it's in aQ our interest. <1 in 3 of us get cancer). 


1 «h ra add my support co Tho MtcmiDaa Nmc Appal 

f woh ro pledge 0 O ft® Q £2S O £50 QOdw £ — ’ 

1. 1 sietaae my cheque made oa to *C»cer RdkfMaamBan Fuad <F*)* 

2. Cicdn cad pay mcnc Vaa Q AmEx □Acocaa □>»!«: QOifaar—— 
My card number h [ \ [ | | | | [ | j [ | M M T 

Expiry due t Signature __ ___ 

CANCER R£UEP MACMILLAN FUND FREEPOST UWDON SW3 WR 

<2eota Mief MnanBiat Fxmd aasa a mppan people wtdi«*netr end ibnfTntaSct. 

Bead. C3Brity No. 2*1017 


(JJFFS LlOOOm points of 100% 


Stowe 

Price 

Mer 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

— PUTS 
Jun 

9050 

238 

287 

1.18 

014 

012 

9078 

254 

.287 

298 

nvn 

017 

9100 

213 

050 

279 

050 

03S 


Sep 

020 

02 

051 



if |j?. 


:• -V:. 

■ It - 
a. • 

L : y 

[i v-< 

!j l. 

\r. iy 

:■ 


i . i*. 

Pi 


3>a -oh 
4fc-4A 

. rtt ■ 

! 


8%-3A* 



3A-3 A 

4ft- 4*3 

t m 

; 

a 1 , - 8 


Bfi-Sii 


j 

6i -6ft 

i ’ *i 


i»-iA 

'r- ul.;- 

- 

5ft -tt 


--P- 

5ft - 5 

- 

'..0+ 

9ft - 9ft 

■ ' .* ■ 

^ a 


H-h 

rv 


3-2% 

i ft 


nfr: 

r ; 


i y 

1 1 
;l • - 

P J - 



Satt price 

Change 


LOW 

EaL «ol 

Open to. 


■ M 

9658 

9657 

+202 

9070 

9066 

29827 

178661 

iv •' 

■ S 

am» 

' 9651 

- 

9089 

9650 

28138 

183387 

S ' 

:I 1 £. 

■ 1 . 

ret an 

9651 

-003 

9659 

9650 

33443 

147131 

i' -r 


96.74 

9658 

-004 

96.77 

9656 

30532 

141382 

'/ !•*' 

•■f 


Opan 

Satt price 

Change 

High 

Low 

EaL wl 

Opan to 

a . . - 

6050 

90.74 

+015 

9078 

9059 

13483 

48193 


91.13 

9135 

+216 

9137 

91.12 

4469 

3HBS 

i! ■ .- 

9156 

91X8 

+218 

9151 

9155 

1882 

18034 


91X8 

9150 

+017 • 

9158 

91X5 

1048 

8602 


■OWIMI 

■uho ams 

tmiK 

urn— 

6 (UFFE) SFrlm points of 100ft 



Open 

Sen price 

Chwige 

• rtflb 

Lour 

EsL id 

Open to. 

J + # 

96X2 

95X1 . 

+002 

95X2 

0558 

1045 

8423 

/ . - 

9558 

9550 

+003 

96.60 

9557 

- 829 

4968 

* 

9551 

9552 

+003 . 

9552 

9658 

490 

2720 

*! : 

9551 

9652 

+203 

9554 

85X8 

300 

2861 



ii 


if 


& . ■ 

C 9 ’ 

. * . *•+’ ' 


l !| 

■ ^ 

i ■ i ; i : 

p\*£ 

<:• : «-7 


I- | tfc 

f*. 

I-.' 

A 


EaLwl IBM Cabs 3«S PM* 2066. ftoitoM Of* flp« Ira, Cali 1S77D PU* 133S8 


jm rs x * 

90 lb 41JST2 - 419735 27.1730 - 27.1130 
211480 - 211978 MUKO - 140990 
433340 - 453090 300040- 300040 
Kmntt 8487-84535 0288 -03002 

Potoad 38173 - 33221 25380-25285 

Bo* 7084.18 - 708848 488540-488800 
UAL 55458 - 5550! 34728 -34731 


FT OUlCClD WORLD CURRENCIES 

Tha FT Guido to World Currandoa 
table can ba fouto on die Companion 
and Hnance pago ki today's odUoa 


LEGAL NOTICES 


I 

. j 


r‘ ; 
[;• ) 

u 


No. 007679 of 1995 
D4T BEHICIH C OtaT OPJ03llCE 
CKANCffiTDtVBa3N 

OOMRUOESCOOBT 

1N1HE MATTER OF 
3UMMTT <3tOUP HOLDINGS LOOTED 

wad- ■ - • 

in the mattes of 

TBE COMPANIES ACT ms 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN dial a Fkxkiao 
was oa Or 18* Deesabtx IMS saaoraed (a 
Bar Maiory't tfigb Coon of tetke far tbe 
eoafkaodsa of tta atedoa of lira optol of 
(be abooc-maed Cmy.n, fna *501573 lo 
f 1 0,000 md for tte icdaetiM of be Share 
P« — Ion Acsoanc of the said Cnopuy by 
£1526403. 

AND NOTICE B HEREBY GIVEN lhai the 
i la tfMM w b* bawd baton Mr 
i of hobos, 
f Sib 




No. 007821 of 1995 




■ W 

of cental «aJ Sme Pnmdan Accau* dndd 
y^.^ ^^ ^'tfht sriattapcnmorby 

A copy of the Bid PcihSaa wtU ba Baokbcd to 
person rwjatrfnj [fee saute by the 


IN THE H10B COURT OF JUSTKB 
CHANCERY MVBIDM 
COMRAN1ES COURT 


' IN THE MATTER OF 
THE SUMMIT GROUT PLC 

nm MATTER OF 

THE COMPANIES ACT 1985 

NOTICE IS HERESY GIVEN dm a nwiri — 
ra m be 2ln Daoe aber 1993 pteaemad id 
H er Majesty > Hij* Coral or Justice for the 
coofirmadan of ms reduction of be Share 

AND NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tint be 
mid Petition is diiara cd M he bcuil before Mr 

gfflSfc-MSSSSi 

ANT Creditor o r Shareholder of be said 


d •• W 

?/ $•)$ 

fi 



Hi.Vp- 

a a (»r! 


hKc 


wp la d itogi fafbemna. 

DATED be Uttdayorjnmfy 1996 
and May, 


is on paynica of be 


TO: 0171400 1 M0 
Be&MNM 


A copy of-ttc odd FUkkn mg te taaUnd m 

DATED be I2tt day of iunmj 1996 

MM d f aadMay; 

35. 1*— -nii^ 1 ji Saw 
lattaBGY 3DB 
TO: 01 7I-C00 1200 
RabMNM 









FINANCIAL TTMES 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FINANCIAL TIMES 


WEEKEND JANUARY 20/JANUARY 21 1996 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE; Dealings 


Details of business done shown below have bean taken with consent 
from last Thursday's Stock Exchange Qftfc&tf ust and should not be 
reproduced without permission. 

Delate relate to thaee securities not Included in the FT Share Inform at ion 
Services. 

Unless otherwise Indented prices are In pence. The prices are those at 
which the business was done in the 24 hours up to 5 pm on Thursday and 
settled through the Stock Exchange Tafisman system, they are not in order of 
execution but in aacencSng order which derates the day's highest and lowest 


For those securities In which no business was recorded in Thursday's 
Official List the latest recorded business in the (our previous days is given 
with the relevant date. 

t Bargains at special prices. <f> Bargains done the previous day. 


British Funds, etc 


Traasuy 134% SA 200003 - E127JS 

Corporation and County 
Stocks 

armnghani cap 3* SA 1047(or ana) - 533 


DUOey Mevcpotan Barauan Came *7% Ln 
SA 3018 flofflf/F] - E88JK 
Leeda<C»y on Rki Sa 200B ■ Ci35 
Saitonl (City an B%% Ln So. 2627/31 - 
£38.76$ 

UK Public Boards 

Metropottai Wan r Ma tro pot tan Water 3*> a 
SA 63/2003 - 57652 (lajflOQ 

Foreign Stocks, Bonds, etc- 

(coupons payable in London) 

Hungry JRspuMc oO 7%% Sag Bas(Asad 
Lon 1966 San) ■ £« (123306) 

Abbey Notional Treasury Saras PLC 6% Gtd 
Nts 1999fBtt1 000.10000.1 000001 - £97 

nzjrea 

Abbey National Ttaasuy Saras PLC 6*2% 

Gtd Bds 2003 Br S Vart - 5I0U5 102% 
fi2JaBf0 

Abbey National Treasury Sens PLC 7V» 

Gtd Nts 1099 (Br C Van - £102.1 (17Ja96) 
«nn< Gw PLC 8.125% Bds 2002 (Br 

tnooojnoooos 100000 ) - cioi-es nsjaasi 

BA.TJnwmMkjnal Rnanco PLC 9V% Gtd 
Bds 2O20fBr E Var) - £103% flSJaSffl 
BA-TTrsomadoned Tram PLC a iW Gtd 
BdS 2005 (Bds to Brt) - £1 01 It (123806} 

BT Finance av. BJ,*t Gtd Bds 1999 
(055000650000) - S109-6 
Barclays Bank PLC TJSl 5% Uhdaflad SUxsnS 
Nts (Br £ VSr) - £98*1) \ 

Barclays Bank PLC 9.075% Undated Suberd 
MB ■ 007 \ 

Barclays Sank PLC 10*«% San Sub Beta 
1 997 CBrO 00061 CXKW) - SMOG (17JtG6) 
Bradtora 6 Bkigtey Buhtng SocMyCoSarsd 
Fltg Rte Nts 2003 (Br £ Var) - £096 
(153896) 

Brracn Gas M Rnanco BV ia*,% Gtd Bds 
1998(8/ 5C1000SJ0000) - SCI 09 
Brfwm GS3 PLC BlflU Bds 2003 (Br £ Vw) - 
£10265 

Brow> TeMconvnuecoAra PLC Zara Cpn 
Bds 2000(BriM 00061 0000) - 576-2 3 
Brittan Teteoomniu ta attaw PLC 7*a% Bda 
2003 ©r C Van - fflB% % 

BdUsti Tetocommuncanans PLC B%% Bds 
2020IBrfVaa) - £101% pSJa96) 

Bupa Rnraice PLC 10';% Subard Gtd Bds 
2018 (Br £ Vte) - £103% % 

Burma* Castro) Cr&m>an*y) US 9%» Cm 
Cap Bds 2006 (Beg C1000) - £157% 
Cattury Sdiweqaas PLC B% Nts 2000(Br£ 
Van - £102.6 I12JB96) 

CnettBrtram 6 Qouerntor PLC 1 1 %» 
PapSdnn Bds (Reg £50000) - £127 
(16JS96) 

Credit □‘Eq^pmantOeaPeateMoyavmEnier- 
prises UndatedSubadSMp-UpNn (BO - 
£09% 1173896) 

Dixons Group Treasury PLC 7% M Old Bds 
2004(atVartajsl - £96.05 (163396) 

Eastern Group PLC 8%% Bds 2004(01 Vara) 

- £10234 

Bt Entaipiitw Finance PLC B%K Gld Excfi 
Bds 2006 mag £5000) - £100*2 (153896) 

BJ EnterpOM finraice PLC 8%M C VS Excfi 
Bds 200B(Br£S00061 00000) - £100% 
(17Ja9G) 

Export-knport Bank ot Japan 8% Gtd Bds 
2002(BrS500a) - 51 T 1.105 (1 7J806I 
Fen* PLC BOS 1BOZ (Br C5000? - 

£10245 

Forts PLC aV* Bds 2003 (BrC Vart 
£103% (I2J396) 

Gtano WSBcama PLC 6%H Bds 2005(B>£ 

Varat - E104H 5% 4 (17Ja36) 

Grand Metropottai Ftnanca PLC 9» Bds 31/ 
5/20D5(B(£VraH) - Cl 04 55 (123^6) 
Guaranteed Export Finance Carp PLC Gtd 
Zero Cpn Bds 2000<B/£10000ft1 00000) - 
C724S (163a96) 

Halifax Bukkng Society B%% Nts 1007 
(BrtVart - £1032 3 (12Ja96) 

Hettax Butdkig Sectary 7%W Nts 1B96 (Br E 
va>) - £102 h (17Ja06) 

Htttax BUttJno Society 10%% Subord Bds 
1990 (BrfSOOO) - £1074 
HNttax Biildlng Society 8%% Nts 
1999flr£Van) - £104*2 (163096) 

Httttn Bulkflng Society CoBarad Rlfl Rn Nta 
2003 (Br E var] - £100% 

Hrafax Bulking Society Coiarad Rtg Rta Nts 
2003 (pr £ Vm) - £89*2 (123106) 

Hammason Property 6w & Dw Carp 7%% 

Bds 2003 (Br £ VW) - COTA (153a96) 

Hanson PLC 9*234 Clw SUtwid 2006 (Br 
EVart-CIQI % 

Hanson PLC 10%% Bds 1997 (Br £Var) - 
£105.7 (173a96) 

Hemsra) Laid & DaiKtopmentPiti Co 
Ld3*2% Cnv Bds 2003 (Beg 51000) - 
593*2 93% (16Ja9fl) 

Vnperial CtmNcsl industries PLC 9%H Bds 
2006(Br£10008 10000) - £110>24 
Baryfftepunac Ot) sy% Nts 1998 (Br S Vai) - 
110042 (173096) 

Japan DevelO|*!w>* Bank 6%% Gtd Bds 
1909 » 5 Vart - 51044 (i7Ja96) 

Japmi Dmretapmetrt Bw* 73* Old Bds 2000 
(Br C Vart ■ £100% 

jgpsi Fin Corp lor MurSdpal EnL 9*s* Gtd 
Bds 2005(Brq - £106.1 [12Ja96) 

L a ttook e Group Rn ancaUerseyH-d 9St Cnv 
Cep Bda 2005 (Br£S0008 100000) - £W*j 
(163896) 

Land Securttaa PLC 9*2% Bds 
200 7(Br£1 000810000) - £106% (12389^ 
Lend Sacutucs PLC 9*j% Cnv Bds 2004 
(BriSO0Oa5O0OO)-E11J*z .876 4 
Lloyds BanX PLC 7%M SUxrd BdS 
2004(Br£Vertoue) - £96 (16306) 

London Etearicny PLC B% Bds 2003 (Br E 
V8rt - £101.44 

London Bectricoy PLC 0*|9b Bds 2005 - 
£103% 

Lonmo Finance PLC 6H GAd Qw Bds 
2004Bf£Van) - £106 *4 (I63a96) 

Lonrtio Faience PLC BM GtdCnvBdS 
200&BrC1 00040000. 1 COOOO) ■ £112% % 
MOX PuMc Company Ld J%9n Cnv Bds 
2003 (Reg hi MUtBHKB) - 557 (1BJ396) 
National Wesmdnstm Bank PIC Ezcn Cap 
Secs Sra A Br S25 Nts) - 325% (16Ja36) 
Nathnel WesmHnstar Bonk PLC ti V% 

Subord Nts S001 (Br EVaiJ ■ £1111% 

NaBoral Westmnsier Bank PLC 11%% Und- 
SubNts £1000{Cnv to PrtlReg - £11345 
Naaora! Westminster Bar* PLC 11%% Lhd- 
SubNta E1000(Cnv to PrflBr - £112% 
02Ja9« 

Nationwide BuWng Society 0%% Sutard 
Nta 2016 (Br E Var) - £05% (1SJB96) 

New South Wales Treasury Corp Zet 
oCpnStdSdsSOOBlBrSrtTOOO.TORXISiOOOOa) 
-SA42%4 

New Saudi Wake Treasury Corp Zar- 
oCpGd8d2020(BiSA1 OOOai 0000081 000000) 

- 5A13*4 (12Ja96) 

Northern Electric Finance HC 8426% ®d 
BOS 200505/ E Vm) - £1024 (1BJa96) 
Norttunbrtsn Water Group PLC 9%% Bds 
2002 (Br £ Var) - £107% n6Ja96) 

Norway (Kingdom oH 8475% Nts 2003 (Br 
SC Van ■ SC 105% (I23a96i 
PanrsuUr S Onentm Steam Nav Co 11%K 
Bds 2014 rBrEIOOOOa 100000) - £113 % 
(17Ja96) 

PnwiGen PIC 6%% Bds 2003 (Br 
£100008100000) - £105% (17Ja96) 

Precious StVGPng PLC 345% Cnv BdS 2000 

- 3100% 100% ri6J236) 

RNC Cvkai Ld B%% Cnv Cap Bds 2006 (Br 
£5000550000) -£123% % 

RacSznd CoptBd PLC 7*«» Cnv Bds 

2OO2®rrja0O81O0OB) - £34 
Robert naming wo H nance Ld 9%« P«rp 
Suomi GW Na IBr E Va) - £97% nrja96) 
R u tn aci na a condnuauan Rmc.rLd9% pwp 
Subord Gtd NBffMVartous) - £35% 

(ieJa9Gj 

Royal Bank of Scotland PLC 0%% maned 
Subord Bda (Br £ Var) - CIO* % 1*233961 
Smnsfemy&J) PLC &2Stt Nts TOOOfBri" Kbs) ■ 
£104% (173096) 


Sanaaury (J.KChannei tBNndstLd 

8%%CnvCapBda200S(9r £50005100000) - 
£123% (17J396) 

Sanuncor Overseas FW e nctng Co Ld 7% 

Gtd Cnv Bds 2O(M{B<S5OO0&1'n00) - 
$100% (173836) 

Scarusti Armcabie France PLC 84% 

Undaled Subord Gtd BdsOEVW - C»% 
(i6Ja96) 

SESOARD PLC B%% BUS 2005<Br E Vgr) - 
£100% (15Ja9B) 

snvtbkSie Bescrnm Captor/ PLC a%HGat 
Nts 2CQO(Brnooa.1 00008100000) - £104.7 
(163^6) 

Sodete GenerNe 7475% Perp Subord Nts 
(Br £ Var) - E97|] 

Somprasong Land PLC 3%% Cnv Bds 2004 
-564% 65% 

Tarmac Finance (Jersey) Ld 0%% Cm Cap 
Bds 2006 (Reg £1000) - £37% B 
Tarmac Finance (Jersey) Ld 9%% Cnv Cap 
BdE 20O6(Br £5000850000} - E9*% 

(123906) 

Tote8LyM vuHn PLCrtsteaLyM PLC 5%K 
TSLDFnGdBds 2001(8r) W/WtsTSLPLC - 
£88% 

Tdekom Malaysia Bemad 4% Cnv Bda 
2OO4(RrgS50q(fl - 8101% (16Ja90) 

Tesca PLC B%% Bds 2003(Br£vareKFyRr8 - 
£105.45 (ISJsSS) 

Thames water PLC 9%% CnvSutxxdBda 
2006tB£500QB5000Q) - £128 (173096) 
Tokyo EXtcntc Pr m Co Inc 6.125% Nts 
2003(BrSVar9i • 5101% 

Tokyo Gas Co Ld 54% Nts 1908(Br3Va^> - 
$10042 (16JB9S) 

Trafalgar House PLC 10%% Bds 
2006(Br£l 00081000(8 - £89 
Tung Ho Steel Enterprise Corp 4% Bds 
2001 ((Ml 0000) - 5121.0 12145 (17Ja96) 
Warburg(S.GJ Group PLC 9% Perp Subord 

Nts (RepNtaarQ - £95*2 

Welsh Water mattes Fhaice PLC 7%% Gld 
Bds 2014®r£Vad(F/P) - £91 % (17Ja96) 
Abbey Nanoml Treesory Sena PLC 
ESCSOOOm FRN 12/3/97 ■ PE89.16 
n23a96) 

Abney National Treasury Sens PLC 
PTEJOOm 2% Nta 31/10/97 - PE68.43 
(153896) 

CoOperottve Bank PLC £50m Step-up 
FxcPipNts 21712/2005 - £100% (173a06) 
□outscha PtanObrtet-Und Hypo AG 5200m 
0%% Nts 29/ 12ffl6 - 5102% (15Ja96) 

Farm Credit Corporator CSIOOm 6%N Nts 
8/1 «P - SCI 00. B (17JB06) 

FWandfRepubOc ef) CSOOm 7% Bds 26/10 1 
2000 -£100% (17Ja96) 

Landvrirtsd ia l Plct w n ent a n ba r* DMSOOm 
5.75% Nts 24/10/2000 - DM103.72 
(183236) 

New South Wales Treasury Corp SASOm 5% 
Nts 29/6/07 - SA96.1 54 
FVudentW Funding CorparaBon SCI 50m 7% 
Nts 10/8/9B - SC 101.1 101.36 (123x36) 

Sara LseCmwaban SlOOm 8% Nts 27/ii/ 
06 -5101% llBJa061 

B wBdwp ft Mdom ot) E250m 7% hnaumentB 
23/12/98 - £100454 14 
Swtee Bank CorparaMw £250m 0.75% 

Subord Bds 20(60005 - Cl 04% (I73sa6) 
Toyota Motor Credit Corporation S300m 
6.75% Nts 4/1Q/96 - >100% |183a9G) 

Sterling Issues by Overseas 
Borrowers 

AiblraMComrnpnweeilh at) 9%% Ln Stk 
20i2(Brt - E110 fifijreq 
Bank of Greece 10%M Ln Stk 20iO(Br) ■ 
007% 8% 

Bectrtdta do Fraica 11%% Gtd 9cr Ln Stk 
2009/12(RBg) - £1324 
European Investment Bank 9% Ln Stk 2001 
(Rad- £108% 9 

EUopean Investment Bank 0% Ln Stk 2091 
(BrESOOOJ - £109% 

Ewopean Imestnwnt Bank 9%% Ln Stk 
2000 - £113 .4 (12Ja08) 

European tnv e st inwu Bank 10%H Ln Stk 
2004(Rea) - Cl 1 7 (153X16) 

European Investment Bwik 1 1% Ln Stk 
2002(Heg) -£119% 

FW»id(Bepra*c ol) 11 %% Ln Stk 2CXB (Reg) 

- £1284 Il73a96) 

htenradond Bank lor Rec8 Dev 114% Ln 
Slk 2003 - £123 (IBJsSSI 
Malaysia 10%% Ln Slk 2009fBr) - £110 
(17Ja9Q 

N«w Zeatend 1 1%% Stk 2008(Reg| - £126 
(17JS98) 

New Zealand 11%% Slk 2008^ £5000) ■ 

£128 

SwedenOOngdom at) 9%% Ln Stk 2014<RrgJ 
• £114 (1BJB96I 

SwedenlKfaigdom 06 »%% In Stk 2014(Brt - 
£114.4 [1733961 

SweaarHMngdom ol) 11% In Stk 2012®1 - 
£123% 4% (12Ja96) 

SwedendOngdam ol) 144% Ln Slk 
2O1Op)e0) - £144.724 

Listed Com panies(ex eluding 
Investment Trusts) 

ABF hvestmeras PLC 5*2% Uns Ln Stk 87/ 
2002 SOp -434 

ABF (nroatmems PLC 7%% Lira In Sa 87/ 
2002 50p -474 

ASH Capita FhancetMreayjLd 0%% Cnv 
Cap Bds 2008 (Rag Units lOOp) - £74 
Aboey National PLC 10%% Non-Cum Srer- 
iwgPrt- 113% % 

Abbot Group PLC ?%% Cum Cnv Red Prf £1 

- 72(173X96) 

Aberdeen Tiust PLC A Wts to Sub lor Od - 
77 flikJXM) 

AXxrt Fisher Group PLC ACR (10:1) - 57 
Alexander 8 Alexander Saraces he Sb at 
Class C Com S* 51 - £11.7(1BJfl06) 
Ateranoois Hidgs PLC -A'lRsLVJOrd lOp - 
13 (173a96) 

Alexon Qrom PLC 6-25p (Nan Cnv Cum Red 
Prf I Op -72(17306) 

Ailed Domeoq PLC ADR (1:1) - S&35 8% 

AM Domecq PLC 7%% Cum Prf £1 - 62 
(123896) 

M«d Domecd PLC 11%% Deb Stk 2009 - 
£123% (153396) 

AM Domecq PLC 5%% Uns Ln Slk - £60% 
(123X961 

Ailed Domecq PLC 7%W Uns Ln Stk - £87 
(163896) 

AM Domecq PLC 7%% Uns Ln Stk 93/98 - 
EB9% 

Aired Domecq Ftnancraf Sera* PLC 6%% 
GaJCnvSu&QrO8ds2006 RegMufflCIOdO - 
£ 100 % 1 % % 

AJDed Domecq Franox Serve PLC 6%% 

Gtd Cnv SUaonJ Bda 2008fflr £ Vart - 
£100% 101% 

At halt London Properties PLC 9%% 1st Mtg 
Deb Stk 96/2001 - £99 % (163896) 

Al.t3 PlC 54% Cnv Cum Non-Vtg Red Prf 
£1 - 83 % l1TJa96) 

A me ric a n Brands Inc Shs ol Com Stk 53.125 

- $434879334 

Ammtecn Corp sns ol Cam Stk Si - $59% 
(1638961 

Arrtnax PLC Otd K0 05 - 45 7% 

Andrews Sykes Group PLC Cnv fVf 50p ■ 69 
I123a96) 

An^an Want PLC 5%% index -UrSved Ln 
Slk 2008lfi.478%l - £133% 4 5 
Automated SecuntyfrtdgBt PLC 5% Cnv Cum 
fled PH Cl - 53 H7Ja96) 

Automated SecuntylVMgs) PLC 6% Cnv Own 
fled PH £1 -534 

Aummolrve Pnvlucts PLC 9% Com PH Cl - 
95 0% (12J096) 

BAT industnre PLC ADR Cbll - SI 7.78 
BET PLC ADR (4:1) - S7%4 %4 4907334 
BOC Group PLC AOR H:l| ■ >1346 
BOC Group PLC 445% Cum Prf £1 - 73*2 
U7JS96) 

BOC Crows PLC 34% Cum 2nd Prf Cl - 
56% (17J4S6) 

BOC Group PLC 12%% Uns Ln S* 2012/17 
-E134% % 

STP PLC 74p|NeLI Cm Cun Bed W lOp - 
182 

BTTt PLC ADR (4:1| - 520J6 
Bank ot tretanafOovemor 8 Co of) Unai NCP 
Slk Srs A £1 8 £9 Uqutdawxi - £12% 
n2J8961 

Banner Homes Group FLC Otd lOp - 70 
Barciavs PLC ADR M D- S*S% (l5Ja9Bl 
1 Bat* PLC Reg Srs D PrfUM - 
(153^ 


FT-SE ACTUARIES INDICES 

The FT-SE 100, FT-SE MW 250 and FT-SE Actuaries 350 tetfices and the 
FT-SE Actuaries Industry Baskets are calculated by The international 
Stock Exchange of the United Kingdom and Republic of Ireland Limited. 
© The International Stock Exchange of the United Kingdom and Republic 
of Ireland Limited 1996, AH rights reserved. 

The FT-SE Actuates AH-Share index is calculated by The Financial 
Times Limited in eonjuralion with the institute of Actuaries and the 
Faculty of Actuaries 0 The Financial Times Limited 1996. All rights 
reserved. 

Tbe FT-SE 100, FT-SE MU 250 and FT-SE Actuaries 350 indices, the 
FT-SE Actuaries Industry Baskets and the FT-SE Actuaries All-Share 
Index are members of the FT-SE Actuaries Share Indices series which 
are cateutet fld in accordance with a standard set of ground rules 
established by The Franctal Tunes limited and London Stock Exchange 
in cory j nction with thfl Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries. 

“FT-SE* and "Footsie* are Joint trade marks and service marks of the 
London Stock Exchange and The Financial Times Untried 


Barton Group PLC 7.»p (Not) Cnv Raa Prf 
2Sp- 83 iiTjaatt) 

Barton Group pug ii J6p Own Rod ftf 
2005 100 - 100% 

Bamaro EjqXoraOan Let Ord (U4i - 125 5 
(1633961 

Barr 8 Wdhce AmoU Trust KC Qrd 2Sp - 

217 

Bass PLC ADR Rdl - SB3A (12JB96) 

Bam PLC 10%% Deb S» 2016 - £120% 
I16ja96) 

Bam FLC 4%« UM Ui W 9&9r - £94% 

n&tafifli 

Bam PLC 7\% Ure Ln Sflt 92/97 -E39 

Bam Investments PLC 7%% Ua Ur Slk 92/ 
07 - £89% (173*961 

Bargesan a-y AS T3" Non Wg Sre r*K24 - 
NK12S44 9 

BkmmgrtMi Moshne BuMng Soc B%% 
Perm M Hatting Sbs £1000 - £101% % 2 

Bkie CMe hduatnes PLC ADR 0:1) - 55.1 
Bkra Ctrete Industries PLC 8*s% Uns Ln 
SOf1975 or am - £72 (!6Ja96) 

Booker PLC ADR (4:11- $232 (163B9S 
Bradfonl & BmgJey Budcfeig Socmtyl 1 %% 
Perm hi Bearing sta £10000 - £123% -I % 
Bradford 8 Bhgtey Bu**ng 5odotyl3% 

Perm tm Beormg Sha £10000 - £138 % % 
BradTani Property Trust PLC 10*;% Oran PH 
£1 - 124 |123cfi® 

Brant heemsttonai PLC 9% Cum Rea Prf d 
■8S%% 

Brent Waker Group PLC Wb to Sub tor Ord 
-0% 

Brent Waker Grew PLC 84% 3rd Non-Can 
Cnv Red 2007/10 £1 - 0% 

BrSM Water PLC 8%% Cum hd PH £1 - 
119(123096) 

Bristol Wstsr Hags PLC Ord £1 - £1 1 6 
Bristol 8 west Butting Society 13%% Penn 
ht Banting S*a £1000 - £142% % 3 % 
Bccvmta Bidding SocMy 13% Perm ht 
Bearing Shs £1000 - £137% % % B 
Brawl Amaya PLC AOR (10:11 - 579 3)3 % 
.15 47 

Brtush- American Tobacco Co Ld 5% Cum PH 
Stk £1 ■ 57 (t7Ja96) 

Etratoh-American Tobacco Co Lid 8% 2nd 
Cum Prf Stk Cl - 66 f12Ja961 
BrtUi Land Co PLC 6% Sitoord hd Orw 
BcfrtRool - £91 

Brito! Petroleum Co PLC 8% Cum 1st Prf £t 
- 90 (15Ja3E) 

Bntwri Petrateum Co RJ3 9% Cum 2nd Prf 
£1 - 95 6 (T7Ja96) 

Brito! Potyitiena hdusma PLC 945% Cum 
Rad Prf £1 - 113 % 

Button Steel PLC ADR (ia.1) - 52448 .6241 

Britton Steel PLC 11%» Dab Stk 2016 - 
£129% 

Brtxton Fram e PLC 940% 1st Mtg Deb Stk 
2026 - Cl 10% 

BrownUonnl PLC 5%% Sec Ln Stk 2003 - 
£78 8 (18JS96) 

Brunei HaUngs PLC 4.6p 0M) Cnv Cum 
Red PH 20p ■ 58 I12J306) 

Bucnaran SoedN Emerging tAtsFraid Ld 
Ord 3041 - 113 (17J398) 

BUOkitAPJ 8 Co PLC Orel Sba Sp - 444 
BudrKriHPJHdga PLC 8%% 2nd Cum prf 
Cl - 113 

Biamer(HP3>0dg8 PLC 9%% Cum PH £l - 
115 l12Ja96) 

Burmaft Costror PLC 7%X Cum Rad Prf El - 
79*2 

Bunnell Caatrol PLC B% Cum Prf £1 - 86 
Bundsne hveat m eras PLC 15% Uns Ln Stk 
2007/12 - £125 (17Ja96) 

Btrttxi Group PLC 8% Cnv Uns Ln Slk 1998/ 
2001 - £06 >2 7 7 % % 9 
Ctofyra PLC 10% Cum Prf Cl - 115% 7 
Cartoidga Water Co Cons Ord Stk - £9500 

(12J396) 

Capita) 8 Coumiro PLC 8%% 1st Mtg Oeb 
Stk 94/99 - £97% H2Ja96) 

Csrelo Engineering Group F1JC 10%% Cun 
Red Prf £1 - 105 (153306) 

CstHot Goi nm u uta BorB PLC AOR (2:1) - 
$31.78 |17JaB6) 

Caltan Ccxnrrvxncatkxis PLC 7%% Cnv 
Subord Bds 2007(Reg £5000) - £146% 

Caor Alan plC 5% Cum Prf £1 - 54 
(173396) 

Cararptrtar toe Sha & Com Slk Si ■ 55S.1354 
Cathay htonasonal Hdga PLC 10*2% Cum 
Prf Cl - 114 6(i73a«n 
Cemex Coroonmar Shs ol Corn Stk S04S - 
329% (173896) 

Chloride Grow PLC 44fMFmly 6%) Cum PH 
Stk Cl - 62 (1638961 

City Sira Estates PLC 545% Cnv Cum Red 
Prf Cl -63 

Ctaymhe PLC 94% Subord Cnv Uns Lit Slk 
2000/01 ■ £95(17Jrt8) 

Cteuatand Place HaUnqs PLC 12%% Red 
Deb Stk 2008 - £130% (l 7Ja96) 

Coastal Corporation Shs of Com Slk SCL33 1/ 
3 - $35% (1GJu96) 

Coats Pators PLC 4%% Uns Ln Stk 2002/07 

- £70 3 (18Ja96) 

Costs Pawns PLC 6% » Ura Ln Slk 2002/07 

- E89(153a96l 

Costs ViyeOa PLC 44% Cum Prf £1 - 67 
CohantAJ 8 Co PLC Non.V ’A* CM 20p - 
60S >5/16J390) 

Conanento Urvon PLC 34% Cun Rea PH 
£1 - 56 (153^8) 

Commercfca Union PLC 8%% Cun tod PH 

£1 • J13%4 *z4 

CommacU Union PLC 8%% Cum kid Prf 
£1 - 118% 

Co-OparaUve Bark PLC 94S% Non-Com trro 
PH £1 -112% 

Oookson Group PLC 44% Pfd <M 50p - 

36%4 

Cooper (Fieoaricfci PLC 84p (Net) Cm Red 
Cum Ptg PH lop - 71% (18Ja98) 

Cotton PLC ADR (3:1) - $4J A A8 
Centura PLC 8% Cnv Uns Ln Stk 2015 - 
CS5 % 115J896) 

Coutmtta PLC 5% Cun 1st Prf O -54 
CoutaUd B PLC 5%% Uns Ui Stk 34« - 

£98%4 

CoutsUto PLC 7%% Uns Ln Stk 2900/05 - 
m7>2 (173896) 

Couxaiids Ootting Brands Ld 7%% Cun 
Prf Stk Cl - 78 

Coventry BlASng Sotauty 12%% Pam Inter- 
est Bearing sns £1000 - £129 % 

Grech & Stovafc Investment Corp Inc Ord Shs 
No Par Value (Br Danom 100 Shs) - 38% 
(15Ja96) 

DMy Max 8 General Tiust PLC CM 50p - 
Cl 3.4 

Debennams PIC 7%W Uns Ln Slk 2002/07 ■ 
£954 

Dabenhams PLC 7%% Uns Ln Stk 2002/07 - 
C98 B (183061 

DUta PLC 44% Cum 1 81 PH Cl - 63 
(17JS96) 

Delta PLC 3.15% Cum 2nd Prf El - 44 
(183096) 

Dancora PLC 645% Cum Cnv Rad PH £i . 
33% H7Ja96t 

Dewtwst Group PLC 9.75% Gum PH Cr - 
122 3 

Dewtust PLC Ord lOp - 80 (1 5Ja94n 
Dtxons Group PLC ADR (Hi - S19.M 
Dover Cora Com Stk SI - $39% (17Ja964 
EJS Grow PLC 5% Cum PH Stk d - 58 
7173a36] 

EOBtoaastical Insurance Group PLC 'O'* Deb 
Stk 2018 - £130 (173*96) 

Ego* CcnsoGdEed Mow L3 Otd Sha No Par 
Vatia - 30 (i2Ja96) 

Bdrs PLC Ord lOp - SlO 56 1047 p 675 80 
530 

8 Oro WkiingSEx^craaon Co R.C Ore 10c - 
640 

Emass PLC 645o(Nell Cnv Cum Ree PH 5p 
-75% 

Enterprise CU PLC T1%* Uns Ln Stk 3016 - 
£125% 6% 

ErkasaoraLJiljTetefqrtstaiabotesesSOrt: SK24 
Ser-B" (Reg) - $1845 SK125 5 6 6 .1 % % 

.8 .65 47 7 7 06 46 % % 49 43 85 87 
.9 4 6 4 % % 40 4 0 9 IS 3 A % % .6 
.74 30 

Euro Disney S.CA Sha FR5 (DepasffMy 
Recaps) - 153 61 

Euro Dtonay 5.CA Shs FR5 (Brt - Ffll 1 45 .6 
.67 .7 % 45 45 49 2 
Euratumd PLC/Eurotumar SA Unrts 
(Sccovam bnofbed) ■ FR6 3 % « J33333 
.45 45 M 

Evenirds Brewery Ld 5% Cun Prf d - 56 
1173096) 

Excatour Group PLC 114% Cum Prf £l - 
1*2 

EAPtorabcn Co PLC CM Stk 5p - 345 
(123396) 

Ftoon Hoktngs PLC CM 5 f - 115 
First National Bixfcang Sooer/ 11%^> Perm 
tot Bearing Sna E10000 - £116% (153395. 
Flare Group PLC Wts to nub tor Ort - 72 
(1738961 

Fomas Grout PLC Od 5p ■ 57 % 1123*36} 
Fortnum 8 Mason PLC Ord Sw £T - dCC 
OZJaa^ 

Fortnum 8 Mjswt PLC 7% Cum Prt stk £t - 
F9 (17J896) 

Frierxfy HCtfUa PLC 7% Cnv Cum Red PH n 

- 94 (12Ja96) 

GUN PLC ADR (1:1) - £1 1 45 
GN Great itooc Ld 3a dkioo • QWi 
G.T enua Growth Find Ld CM SO Oi - $42% 
General AcckJen! PLC 7%% Cum ird Prf£i 
-1C6%%%7 

General Acodant PLC Cum rid PH d 

- 117% 

Garrard Bertie Co WjC ADR H i, - $556 .7 
Gocahead Group PLC 7% Cm Cun Pm Pr* 

£1 -65(123896) 

Granger Tnxa PLC issMtg On 53r 

2024 ■ £120i*4 

Grand Metrapowan PlC 5% Cun PH £1 - 
55% % 6% I16J/G6) 

Grand MatrecKflun PLC 0*4% Cum Prf £i - 
69 

Oraat Urevensal Stores PLC Red Urg 
Ln Stk - E$4 1120»9$ 

Great Universol Stores *^-C S%% Red Uns 
Ln Six - C75 iieuaM) 

GreertaSs Ocajp FIX 8% Cum Prf El - 1CC$ 
Greenaas Group PLC 11%« Deo 5» X'A - 
£.130 [173*96] 

GreerteBs Group PLC 3% tm Una Ln Stk - 
£88 rl2Jj96) 

Groanati Group PLC 9**% ha Uns Ui 5a - 
£100 (i7Jufi8) 

GuMOk Group PLC 7^4 Cnv Sutxvc BBS 
2003 (Reg) • £139 

Gumnesa PLC ADR (5:1| - S37*j (1 73a96i 
HSfiC rtoos PlC On J5H10 (Hong Kcng 
ftagl - StolS 326909 491579 117.7SM53 
4593 6010533 % % 493155 

509405 3%%4M20JJ%.6%15 
^% 


HSBC HtdgsPLC 11.6BW 
fits >-£117% % 

HSBC HkJga PLC 1149% 
(Br O/art - £110% 


Subord Sds 2002 

Bds 2002 


toll 


sttfax Bt*Jng SvxPety 8%% Perm 
Irigsra £50000 -535% 6 
rirttK BuWng soeHtf 12% Perm 1 
mg Shad flag esoooo)- £ 120 % 


1 ht Bear- 
10 

Hakita PLC 11% cum Prt £t - 136 (i7ja96J 
Habya & Hansons PLC OW 5p ■ 318 9 
Hardys A Hansons PLC 0%2MCUfli Prt £1 
- 66 (153396) 

Hastro Inc Sha of Com Slk 5050 ■ 


PLC 10%% 1st Mtg Deb 
Slk 98/2003 06 ( 16 JB 96 ) 

Harouiea he Sh 3 of Cam Stk of Nflf - 
S 56 J 95 * 

HO 8 Strain Hdgs PLC M% is Mtg Mi Stk 

2000/03 - £116 

PLCADR( 4 : 1 )-S 11 .17 
FtmC NV Od FLD 41 - $ 12 % 
Maras Group PIC Cm Cum Rad PrfSOp - 
115 6 ( 17 J 396 ) 

IndustrU Comni Ssrviea Grp PLC(M lOp - 
112 

Irish Lite PLC OTO K 0.10 - 263 4 % S 7 7 6 

% 

Johnson 8 Run Brown FtC 11 X 6 % Cun Prf 
£1 - 108 ( 163896 ) 

Jemson Group Chraners FLC 740 flag Cnv 
Cun Red PH lOp - 132 (i 7 Jsse) 

Johnston Group PLC 10 % Cun Prf £1 - KM 
( 153 a 96 ) 

Jurye HoM Group PLC CM k£ 04 S - 239 40 
( 17 Ja 96 ) 

Kanrvng Motor Group R_C 34 SH (Fmty 
5 %%) Cun Prt £1 - 63 ( 17 JS 96 I 
Kanrang Motor Groito PLC 43 % (Fmty 7 %) 
Cum Prf £1 - 60 ( 153 ^ 6 ) 

King & Shteoon tfdga PLC 5 % Cum 2 nd Prf 
Cl - 52p7JgB6) 

Kingfisher PLC ADR ( 2 . 1 ) - SI 6.7 
Koren-Buope Fund Ld SKSIDR to Brt 90.10 
ICpn S) - $ 4306 % 4312 % 4375 4437 % 

(7 7 Ja 9 fi) 

Kvaemar A.S. A Site NK 1240 - NK 215 % 47 
8 46 7 4 8 20 % 

Uaffirafce Group PLC ADR ( 1 : 1 ) - $ 2^6 
( 173096 ) 

Lament Hktgs PLC 6 % Cum PH SOp ■ 20 
P 6 JB 9 G 

Land SecuUM PLC B% 1 st Mtg Deb Stk 96 / 
2001 - £ 100 % % 1 % P 6 J 396 ) 

Leeds 8 Hotoach Butting Society 13 %% 
Perm ht Bearing Shs £1000 - £ 141 % % 2 
LemtfJohn) PLC SK 1 st Cum Prf Stk Cl - 57 
(1 bJfYJ6) 

LewkHJohn) PLC 7 % Cun Prf Slk £1 - 78 
( 16 JS 96 ) 

LawiafcWirDP teln e whto PLC 5 % Cun Prf Stk 
Cl - 57 / 173896 ) 

LeHtefJohnjParmorshfcj PLC 7 %» Cun Prf 
Stk £1 - 73 ( 12 J« 96 ) 

Lomajrd North Central PLC 5 % Cum 2 nd Prt 
£1 - 72 ( 153 a 96 ) 

London tmarnaboruu Group PLC Atm ( 5 .- 1 ) - 
$949 942 

Lonmo PLC ADR ( 1 : 1 ) - $342 DS J» 
unto PLC 10 %H 1 st Mtg Deo Stk 07/2002 
- £103 ( 18 Jc£ 6 ) 

Lookers PLC 8 % Cm Cum Red Prf £1 - 99 
MEPC PLC 345 % Cum Prf Slk £1 -53 
H 7 Ja 9 Q 

MfcPC PLC 9 %K 1 st Mtg Deb Slk 97/2002 - 
£102 ( 16 JH 96 ) 

kAEPC PLC B% Uns Ln Stk 2000/05 - £06 
McCarthy 8 Stans PLC 8 . 75 % Cum Rm Prf 
2003 Cl - 87 % 8 % 0 

McCarthy 8 Same PLC 7 % Cnv Una Lxi Stk 
93/04 - £71 ( 173096 ) 

McKay Seasides PLC Cop 20 p - 122 
McMuksn 8 Sons Ld 10 * 2 % Cum PH £1 - 
132 

Mandere PLC 5 % Cum Prf £1 - 57 H 5 Ja 98 ) 
Manganese Bronze Hugs PLC 6 %% Cum 
Prf d - 73 ( 15 Ja 96 ) 

Maks 8 Sptncar PLC ADR f&l) - £41 


Msd4NS PLC ADR (4:1) - $16% 57 ^ 
Moreterif Refak) Group PLC 0%K Una Ln Srk 
0BAM - £71 (17J0B8) 

Mareuy Otbhore Surtng Trust Sha of 
NPVfladSc Fund) - 340 (123a98) 

Mtefvda Moore RLC 10%% la Mtg Deb Stk 
2020 - £107% 

Mersey Docks & Hattxiu Co B%% FM Deb 
St* 94/97 - £99(163396) 

Mereey Docks SHaixu Co B%% Red DM 
Stk 96/99 - £97 % (1 7Ja96) 
ucund Bra* HjC 14« Subrad Uni in Stk 
2002/07- £130*1 (183306) ■ - 

MM Corporation Com Shs of NFV - SC8% 
1163900} 

Mortond & Co PLC 5M Cum Prt £1 - 68% 


NFC PLC 7%% Cnv Bds 2007QReg) - £91 % 
%2 

National Wasbrtnater Bei* PLC OT6 Nov- 
Cum Sflg PH Sore -A* £t - 119% % % 
National Weamhster Bank PLC 12%% 
SubOrfJ Una Ln S* 2004 - £128 (ISjrtSS) 
Nancaatte Butting Society 12%K Perm 
mast Bearing Shs CiOOO ■ £140% 

Newsy Group Ld 34% Cun Prf £1 - 51 
(173396) 

NorifuMit hveoments La R 0.10 - EOjs 
(18J896) 

Northern Foods PIC 6*% Cnv Subord Bds 

2008 flag) - £88% 0% 

Northern Rock Buttling Soctety 12%H Perm 
tot Bearing Shs £1000 -£138% % % 
Crt*sPLCQrd1Cp-38 %0 4O 1 
Parffle Gas 8 BacMc Co Sha at Com stk SS 
- SS7S 

Paridtnd Group PLC Ord 26p - 180% 2 3 
(163398) 

PM mgs PLC 5325% flat] Cm Cum Norv 
Vtg Prt £1 - 124% (17Ja96) 

Past South East Ld 124% 1st Mtg Deb Stk 
201500- £128 (t&WM) 

Perfeteiiar 8 CMemal Steon Nav Co 5% Cum 
PH Slk - £56$ 

Parkins Foods PLC 8p(Nsu Cum Cnv Red Prt 
10p -98 

PatroBna SA CM Sha NPV (Br h Danom 14 
8 101 - BP9050 1 6726 7044 8 81 
Queens Mora Houses PLC 12% 1« Mtg Dab 
Stk 2013 - £97% I173a96) 

Queer® Moat Houses PLC 10%% 1st Mtg 
Deb Stk 2020 - £88 % 

Quicks Group PLC 10% Cun PHE1 -103 
(123995 

FLEAHWgB PLC 12% Lhs Ln Stk 2000 - 
£100 (16J396) 

RPH Ld 4 %K Uns Ln Stk 2004/09 - £81 % 
(123006) 

HPH Ld 3% Uns Ln Stk 99/2004 ■ £100% 
(ITJaSSi 

RTZ Corporation PLC 3425% "A" Cun Prf 
£1 -55(1238910 

Rato O etaror riu l PLC ADR (2:1) - 88% .66 
As* QiganaaDon PLC ADR (2d) - $13%4> 
Reckttt 8 Coknan PLC 5% Cum Prf £1 - 55 
(I7J6M) 

Regis Property HUgs PLC 8%% Gtd Uns Ln 
Stk 1997 - £00% pOJaflG) 

RenoU PLC 7%% 2nd Deb Stk 92/07 - £97 
(173806) 

Ranald PLC 8% 1st Deb Stk 91/B6 - £99 
CISJeBB) 

(Mel Corporation PLC 4425W (Fmty 5%%) 
Cun 2nd Prt £1 - 57 (1S£te8) 

Ratal Corporation PLC 445% (Fmty 6%%) 
Cun 3rd Prt £1 -63 

Rafis-floyee Power Engtoeenng PLC 5475% 
Cum Prt Cl - 80 (16Ja90) 

Ronson PLC Old 5p - 57% % 8 60 
Ftapnor PlC 11%% Cun Prf £1 - 120 
(163a96) 

Rons* PLC S%% Cum Prf £1 - 108 (17J398) 
Royal hsuanco Holdings PLC 7%M Cm 
Subord Bds 2007 » £ Vart - £133% 

Rugby GrtM* PLC 0% Uns Ln Stk 03/98 - 
£96 (163006) 

Ftogby Grarei PLC 7%H Uns Ln Stk 83«a - 
£06 


SCEcoip Sh3 ol Com &<k ot NPV - 518 
SWK hdonsaa Fird Ld ora $1 - 4B^ 
(1738969 

SramburytJ) PLC ADR (4rt) - S2&07 
Sanst*xy(J) PLC 8% hd Uns LnStk - E90 ' 
(173806) 

Savoy HoW PLC V Ord Sp - £50 (17Ja»l 
SchoH PLC 6^|H Cum Rod PH 2001(05 £1 - 
104% 

sctna PLC &%H Cm Cun Rad Prf 2000/11 
El -89*2 02 

Schnoders PLC 6%« Uw Ui Sds 078002 - 
£ 101 % (ifUaM) 

Scottoi ft Newcsste PLC B42SM Cbm Prf 
£1 -09 92 (133896) 

Scottish ft NwnsSa PLC 7% Cm Cum M 
£1 -289073899 

Seats PLC 5325% (Frflfy 7%56) Cum W £1 - 
73 7 (183*6) 

Soars PLC *4% (Fmly 7%) "A" Cum M £1 - 
7B(12Ja96) 

Sawn River crossing PLC 8% lrate-Unfc«l 
D«5 Stk 2012 (8.702%) -£124 
Sttod Group PLC Ort Sp - 4% 

Shoprtta Group PLC Old 5p - 7% 8 
Shoprite Hnanca (UK) RjC 7475p0to] Cum 
Rad Prf Shs 2006 -66 (17J«fi6) 

Stanec Group PLC ADR pilJ-tOfitBfl 
(l2Ja96) 

Simon Enghaaring PLC 432% (Fmty 8%) 

Cum Prf D -56(1 7Ja»^ 

Simon Engtoaratog PLC9%% Deb Stk 92te7 

- £99 (153s96) 

Sngw & Fitedandar Group PLC 84% Cm 
Subaid Uris Ln Slk 2009714 - £131 % % 2 
(173996) 

800 Qeup PLC 4 46% Cum 2nd Pit £1 - 
65% 7 

SWpton ButtSng Soetety 12 %% Barm R 
Bearing Sha £1000 - £137% 8% 
anthpatmXFMU Head) Ld 5%% Cun prf £1 

-58(173896) 

Smith (WJL) (Mup FLC 5%w Rad UnsLn 
Stk - £57 

SmkhNIna Bracham PLC ADR (Sri) - S53.1t 
Smittvona Baecham PLC/SmBhKIno ADR 
(5:1) - £333)313 35.1051 S 53 h A M % 
42 45 

.Standard Chertared PLC 12\% SuboTO Una 
Ln Stk 2002X17 - d22% 3% (ISUM) 
Staffing todusmas PLC 1st PrtS%% Cumftl 
-60(173306) 

Suettte Speatonan PLC 0%K Red Cum Prf 
£1 - 95 8 Ii/Jh96) 

Symonds Enghaartng PLC Ord Sp ■ 41 
TSB Group PLC 10%% Subord Ln Stk 2006 

- £118$ 

TT Group PIC 10475K Chv Cun Rad Prf 
Shs £1 1997 - 343 

Taipei Fund Unite (ten to Br) - S72400 
(123*96) 

Tate ft Lyla PLC ADR (4:1) - 527.7 
Taylor Wooctow PLC 9%% 1st Mtg Dab SA 
2014 - £109£ 

Tosco PLC ADR (HI) - 5447 .65 (153aB6) 
Tosco PLC 4% Uns Deep Dbc Ln Stk 2006 - 
£72%* 

Thai Prime Funo Ld Pig Rod Prf SOdi - £18 
THORN an PLC AOR (1:1) - £1846 16.7089 
S 2646 

Tops Estates PLC was 10 sub tor Ord - 5 
(163806) 

Toronto Grey ft Bnjoe Ftetway Co 4% 1st 
Mtg Bda Q8B3J (Cpn 224) . £42 (12Je90) 
TraWgar Home PLC 5475% Cum Prt Cl - 
45 

Trafalgar House PLC 7% Une Dab Stk £1 - 
55 f17Jafl65 

Trafalgar House PLC 8% Une Ln Stt WOO - 
£81 053306) 

Trafalgar House PLC 9*2% UnsLn Stk 2000/ 
OS - £72 (1BJa96) 

Trafalgar House PLC 10%% Uns Ln Stk 
20014)8 - £78(1 7Ja9Q 
Trtetoadantkj HoWtoga PLC B BK Dm Prt £1 
-90 

Transport Development Group PLC 47% 
Cum Prt £1 -62 


Trwteport DteiehOTsni OgS 

Una Ln S*c 05/2000 - E0WT PbJWte 

SSKSw‘S'iSf««j- 

Urtoye cap Com Stk *«» - E3 - 9 s 

PLC WB to aub (word ' » 

{Suk G«up PLC 94/8* 06b Stk 2016 - 

Vtetei^PLC 5% PrftNOI-CurtS* £1 - 

vS?Gwjp PIC ADfiflMl - S33C3 % 

WBVGroU* PIC 10%% Cun Had PH 99/ 

WMdb^xHJo^-C 4-2* CunPrfEI- 

wSJrl^StoHtogsHXT^p^Cm 
Ptg Prf lOp - *29 (16J898) 

WafcerfTtxxnea) PIC CM Sp - 

Wifttura Group PLC Oxt* Prf d 

-101* „„ 

Wets Fargo £ Company Shs trf Com Stk E5 - 
3214*- <16Jo9Q 

wena onai w Property Cup p ‘£. e - s,s 1W 
Deb Stk 2015 - Cl 05 (ISJsW) 

WhHread FLC 4*2% i« Cun Prf SA d - 
52%fl7Jta8) _ 

wmbread HC 7% 3rd Pan Prt SA £1 - 75 
WNtoe) PLC 4%% fted Deb SA M/2004 - 
£32% (123396) 

wrttbreed PLC 7%% Lhs Ln SA 06/99 - £99 
(17JB06) 

Wl fto re e d PLC 7%N mi Ln 3A 96/2000 - 
£90% (ICUbBQ. 

WluecroCt PLC 5.1% Cum W £l - 68 
(173608) 

WlUnson ft RktdeU(HMg4 Ld 5% Gum PH 
SA £1(Tax Free To 3Qp) - 74 (173396) 

WIRs Ccnoto Group PLC ADR (5:1) - 511% 
(1831099 

wymote Gotten Centres PIC 8ii% ffteU Cm 

Cun Red Prf £> - 189 (193896) 

Xerox Carp Com SA ST - *137^ 
YarttetAe-Tyne Toes TV Mdgs FLC Wts to 
sub lor Old -435 502 
Young ft Co's Brewery FLC 432% Cum PH 
SA - 67 

Young ft Co^ Brewery RC 9% Cum PH £1 - 
115(123096) 

YUe Cano ft Co PLC 11 %% Cum Red Prt 
1038(2003 £1 - 108 

Zambia Qoraottfcdad Copper Mncs LtTB" 
Ord K10 - 70+ 

Investment Trusts 

Ando A Ovaraess Tiust PLC 84% Deb Stk 
2020 - £101 

Me Herathcere Tiust PLC Wts to sub tor 
CM -21 (153a96) 

BZW Endowment FirnJ Ld Redeemable OTO 
ip - 123 S 

BaMe GKloRj Sttti Nippon PLC Warrants to 
sub tar Ord ■ 87 (IflJaSO) 

Baring Tribune tn wa tmem Treat PLCB%% 
Deb SA 2012 - £106% (12JaB8) 
Baronsmeed tnveemiem Tiust PLC Wte to 
sito tor Ord - 27 

Brttsh Assets Trust PLC Equtoaa index ULS 
2005 10p- 100 

British toveatmant Trust PLC 11.125% 
Seared Oeb SA 2012 - £126$ 

Capital Gearing Treat PLC Old 2Sp - 583 
(163896) 

Dame Investment Trust PLC Wta to Sub- 
eertte tori heft 1 Cap - 43{17Ja96) 
Dawdn tocome Growth kw Tst PLC 3*2% 
Cum Prf SA - £83 (l83s0(Q 
Engisti ft Scottish hveotora PLC *B' 2Sp - 
144% 

Eucpean Aasets Trust NVBrFll (Cpn 16) - 
NG742 (l23a9B) 

FkMty European Vteues PLC EqUty Linked 
Une Ln SA 2001 - 182% 

Finsbury Smaller Co’s Treat PLC Zero Dhr Prt 
25p - 214% 


G^tmort Britldi Inc ft Grift TisI PLCZaro Dw- 

dand Prf 10p - 135%V 

Oorimare Sim} SOW I** ^ 0ma 
<M ho 10B - 88 % % 

HiR Japanese Snwrer Go's Tnrat PLCOd 
2Sp - 97 % 00 

INVESCO EngtehSlriO-Tn^P^ W75% 
Cum Prt El - 1*7% ( 16 J^ 6 ) 

mveBtore Copto Trust PLC /*4% D* Stk 
32/07 - S9Bii nSJaM 

jp FteOgefhg 33pan LO vyrarants to sub tor 

Ort-38%9 

Laart Street TnraUPtgHrid 

Prf lip UK. Active Fund - £1844 18.47 
02J896} 

Lszata Select 

PrfD-lpUX. bqud Assaa Fund - CIO p 
996 (123306) 

Lazaret 5ma»er E*»ea hv r * "-CGre Red 
tp^ rart Capped M El - 152 (15Ja96) 

London ft St Lawrence (nuestmerit PLCOrd 
6p-173 

MC1T PIC S me Sh* BOpfPtty Pd) - 34 
(12J69Q 

M^na^GruMLirilnAmecCo’s Tel PLCWT5 to 
sub tor Ord - 23% 3 

Minay Income Treat PLC 4J?5% Cum PH CT 

- 5B (15Ja96) 

Minay Inrerrwlonal Treat PLC 3 SSb Cum Prt 
n -57p5Ja96| 

Paribas French Hwesmiw* Tnrat ftjCSus 
■B" warrants m sub tor Od - 14% 

(1733061 

St Andrew Trust PIC 5 * 4 * Cum Prf SA - 

£S6 (13Ja96) 

Sctwodsr Korea Fund PLC CM SOJN (Br) - 
$13% (ISJaSO) 

Second Attonce Treat PLC 4%% Cirn Prf 
Slk - £50 (12Ja36) 

Stems Ugh-YleWng SfteV Ort TstWta » 

Sub tor Ord - 45 5 

TR CBy ot London Tiust PLC 6% Non-Cum 
2nd Prt SA £1 - 68 1153^6) 

TR City at London Trest PIC 10*4% Deb SA 
2020 - £117 (ISJsflfi) 

Temple Bar Investment Treat PLC 7% Cran 
Prf Stk £l - 76 063296) 

Throgmorton Trurt PLC 12 5/18% Deb SA 
2010 - £131 h 112J39H 
Wlgmore Properly investment Tst PLCWta to 
SUb for CM - 14 (173396) 

Wtten tnveat mo m Co PLC 8% O* SA 06/93 

- £100 (17J896) 

Wttan tnwsstment Co PLC 8%% Deb SA 
2016 - £102*4 (ISJaSO 
Wttan hvesansnt Co PLC 8U% Eren Bds 
2008fltegirrtPrtoc £1000) - £111% 3 

USM Appendix 

Mkland ft Scottish Resauroaa PLC CM lOp - 

4 

RqScx Onto PLC Old KO05 - 0 11633961 
United Energy PLC Wte to eub tor Ord ■ 1* 

Alternative! Investment Market 


Onratak 754* ( 1 S/i) 
Mourecaahd % (15/1) 



If the 

rainforests are 
being destroyed 
the rate of thousands of 
trees a minute, how can planting *£\if ^ 
just a handfiil of seedlings make a difference? 

A WWF - World Wide Fund For Nature tree 
nursery addresses some of the problems feeing people 
that can force them to chop down trees. 

Where hunger or poverty is the underlying cause 
of deforestation, we can provide fruit trees. 

The villagers of Mugunga, Zaire, for example, eat 
papaya and mangoes from WWF trees. And rather than 
having to sell timber to buy other food, they can now 
sell the surplus fruit their nursery produces. 

Where trees are chopped down for firewood, 
WWF and the local people can protect them by planting 
fast- growing varieties to form a renewable fuel source. 

This is particularly valuable in the Impenetrable 
Forest, Uganda, where indigenous hardwoods take 
two hundred years to mature. The Markhamia lotea 
trees planted by WWF and local villages can be 
harvested within five or six years of planting. 

Where trees are chopped down to be used for 
construction, as in Panama and Pakistan, we supply 
other species that are fast-growing and easily replaced. 

These tree nurseries arc just part of the work we 
do with the people of the tropical forests. 

WWF sponsors students from developing countries 
on an agroforestry course at UPAZ University in 
Costa Rica, where WWF provides technical advice on 
growing vegetable and grain crops. 


Unless 
ilp is given, 
soil is exhausted 
very quickly by “slash 
and bum” farming methods. 
New tracts of tropical forest would then have 
to be cleared every two or three years. 

This unnecessary destruction can be prevented by 
combining modern techniques with traditional 
practices so that the same plot of land can be used to 
produce crops over and over again. 

In La Planada, Colombia, our experimental farm 
demonstrates how these techniques can be used to 
grow a family's food on a small four hectare plot. 
(Instead of clearing the usual ten hectares of forest.) 

WWF fieldworkers are now involved in over 100 
tropical forest projects in 45 countries around the world. 

The idea behind all of this work is that the use of 
natural resources should be sustainable. 

WWF is calling for the rate of deforestation in the 
tropics to be halved by 1995, and for there to be no 
net deforestation by the end of the century. 

Write to the Membership Officer at the address 
below to find out how you can help us ensure that 
this generation does not continue to steal nature's 
capital from the next. It could be with a donation, 
or, appropriately enough, a legacy. 


’ : '! 




4 : 




WWF World Wide Fund For Nature 

(formerly World Wildlife Fund) 

International Secretariat, 1196 Gland, Switzerland. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE CHILDREN 

WE GAVE THEM A N U R S E RV 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


MARKET REPORT 


Footsie retreats after hitting new record high 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

Another bout of political 
nervousness and the expiry of 
FT-SE 100 index options under 
mined an early dash into virgin 
ground by the FT-SE 100, dragging 
the index back into negative terri- 
tory for the rest of the session. 

Eut a strong opening performance 
from Wall Street was the catalyst 
for a strong light back by leading 
stocks. The Footsie was left with 
only the smallest of losses, closing 
D.3 down at 3,748.4. The FT-SE Mid 
250 index was never boo troubled by 
the political concerns or the options 
expiry and posted a 15.4 gain at 


4,073.6. 

Over a week highlighted by a 
strong showing from Wall Street 
and a surprise reduction in UK 
interest rates, the FT-SE 100 rose 
91.1* or 2.5 per cent easily outpac- 
ing the FT-SE Mid 250 index, which 
rose 49 points, or 12 per cent Over 
the same period the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average put on 2 per 
cent. 

The 25 basis points reduction In 
UK interest rates on Thursday, plus 
the Dow's overnight 57-point 
advance, produced an instant 
mark-up of UK stocks at the start of 
trading yesterday, with the FT-SE 
100 hitting a record intra-day high 
of 3,767.4 at its initial reading. 


Thereafter, it began to trickle 
easier, with traders and investors 
unnerved by a fresh round of 
rumours suggesting that the Prime 
Minister was about to announce a 
snap general election. These 
rumours, plus the ex piry o f FT-SE 
index options on the LZFFE market, 
combined to wipe out the early 
gains and leave the Footsie with a 
7-point loss after the expiry. 

A denial from Downing Street of 
the general election talk brought an 
element of stability back to the mar- 
ket over lunchtime. But it was the 
latest advance by Wall Street that 
carried mast weight. 

The Dow was up almost 50 points 
ninety minutes after London dosed. 


unaffected by the non-farm payroll 
report for December, delayed by 
problems over the US budget deficit 
wrangling. 

Marketmakers were mostly 
unperturbed by the market's volatil- 
ity, and reported a steady stream of 
institutional orders. One said the 
interest rate cut had produced good 
demand for leading stocks, espe- 
cially from overseas. They said 
there was evidence that institu- 
tional money was staying in Anglo 
American markets, as opposed to 
flowing towards Far Eastern mar- 
kets. 

Mr Ian Harnett, equity market 
strategist at SGST, the French- 
owned securities house, said the 


low interest rate environment in 
the UK “provides good support for 
equities." He expects the FT-SE 100 
to reach 4.000 "more quickly than 
previously expected." There was 
also a growing feeling that the pros- 
pect of a change of government 
could produce a flurry of takeover 
activity in the FT-SE Mid 250 and 
small cap issues. “With the chances 
of a Labour government growing 
every day, the window of opportu- 
nity to launch bids gets smaller." 
said one salesman. 

Turnover at 6pm was 780.3.m 
shares, non-FT-SE 100 stocks 
accounting for 56 per cent of the 
total. Customer business on Thurs- 
day was a hefty £22bn. 


FT-SE-A All-Share Index 
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The strong performance cm 
Wall Street helped the lead 
futures contract recover from 
an earfy retreat to set another 
new dosing high, writes Joe! 
Kibazo. 

At the close of the session, 
the March futures contract on 
frie FT-SE stood at 3.773, just 
a point up on Its previous 
close, but below its fair value 
premium to cash of about 17 
points. Turnover reached 
12,466 contracts. 

During the session, the 
contract hit a low of 3,751 , as 


gilts traded easier on UK 
political concerns, and a 
general lack of follow through 
buying from Thursday. 

However, the opening in 
New York saw dealers brush 
earlier concerns aside to send 
the contract moving strongly 
ahead. 

Expiry of the index options 
that dominated activity in 
traded options. Volume jumped 
to 70,824 lots Of which 36,442 
was dealt in the Euro FT-SE 
option. The FT-SE 100 option 
saw business of 16,942 lots. 
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Fund managers are believed to 
be anticipating a rash of take- 
overs in smaller companies 

Institutional investors will 
find themselves more than 
£3bn richer if the contested 
Granada Forte bid goes 
through and will be looking for 
a home for their cash. The feel- 
ing is they will not want to 
reinvest all the money in the 
Footsie as it has been driven 
by global as well as domestic 
factors and thus outperformed 
the secondary indices. 

Instead, they will be looking 
at second or third tie" compa- 
nies in underperforming sec- 
tors. One small companies spe- 
cialist pinpointed motor 
distributors as being ripe for 
rationalisation 

The analyst cited groups 
such as Reg Vardy, Lookers. 
Dagenham. BMG Charles Sid- 
ney and Appleyard as potential 
targets. However, the main 
movers in the sector yesterday 
were Evans Halsbaw, up 17 at 
308p and Finelist up 9 to 273p. 

Airtoters bid 

Tour operator Airtours 
moved sharply ahead after it 
revealed it is in talks with US 
cruise ship company Carnival 
Corporation which could lead 
to Carnival acquiring a stake 
in Airtours. 

Airtours said such a move 
would involve Carnival buying 
"less than 30 per cent" of its 
equity. 

Shares in the group, sus- 
tained in recent sessions by 
speculation that Carnival 
would launch a 'full scale bid, 
gained more than 8 per cent as 
they rose 33 to 433p. It was the 
best performer in the FT-SE 
Mid 250 index. 

Dealers suggested the stock 
had retreated from the day’s 
highs on disappointment in 
some quarters that there was 
unlikely to be a full scale bid 
from Carnival 

Mr Wayne Sanderson at Mer- 
rill Lynch said; “There are syn- 
ergies to be derived from such 
a tie up far both Airtours and 
Carnival and it could provide a 
platform for the longer term. 
However, it is important to 
note that underlying trading 


for holiday companies remains 
difficult" 


Standard bought 

Its obviously impossible to 
keep a good thing down. Stan- 
dard Chartered, the Far East- 
ern bank which was the Foot- 
sie’s best performer last year, 
jumped another 28p or 4.75 per 
cent to 6l8p yesterday. 

Although there was some 
impact from a 2 per cent rise in 
the Hong Kong market, broker 
James Capel was largely 
responsible for the continued 
gains in the stock. It put out 
some research arguing Stan- 
dard’s growth prospects more 
than justified its high rating 
within the sector. 

Capel, boosted its forecast 
for 19% profits - due to be 
announced next month - by 10 
per cent to £656m, its current 
year figure by 11 per cent to 
£780m and its 1997 forecast by 
£I00m to £885m. 

The tightly traded shares 
have been driven forward by 
takeover talk. But. analyst Mr 
Michael Lever said; "Our 
recommendation is based 
purely on fundamentals. Any 
takeover premium would be on 
top of where we are now." 

Lloyds Abbey Life lifted 16 to 
48lp as Credit Lyonnais Laing 
changed its recommendation 
from bold to buy. The house 
believes there are long-term 
attractions. Also, Lloyds Abbey 
is the first in the sector to 
report 1995 figures and there 
was buying for the dividend. 

As the Granada Group bid 
for Forte draws to a close, 
shares in the latter eased 5’/i to 
376p on profit-taking. Volume 
was 2Sm_ 

The market continued to pre- 
dict Granada’s success. Ana- 
lysts at Kleinwort Benson said; 
“Following a tightly fought 
and finely balanced hostile bid 
we believe that there is less 
risk for Forte shareholders in 
accepting Granada’s revised 
offer now than waiting for the 
Forte New Co to deliver in 
years ahead.” There was also 
profit-taking in Granada which 
fell 2 to at 694p. 

BOC, the industrial gases to 
distribution group, rose after 
an upbeat statement at the 
company’s annual meeting. 

Also, broker James Capel 
told clients the shares had 
underperformed and high- 
lighted encouraging figures 
from Praxair, a US rival BOC, 
which generates some 30 per 


cent of sales in the US. ended 
the day 13 higher at 9i7p. 

British Biotech, the fast 
moving pharmaceuticals com- 
pany. jumped 7T> to 1875p as it 
was announced that Guardian 
Royal Exchange had acquired 
a 4.1 per cent stake. 

Medeva. which has suffered 
from comments relating to its 
best selling drug, fell a further 
9 to 245p yesterday with talk of 
a big US seller. The company's 
main shareholders are Bank of 
New York. General Electric 
investment Corp and Franklin 
Resources. 

Takeover talk pushed York- 
shire Tyne-Tees Television up 
another 37 to 759p. making a 
rise of more than 10 per cent 
over the week. The stock has 
gained ground on the prospect 
of successful passage of the 
Broadcasting Bill. Other televi- 
sion groups were also stronger 
on bid prospects. 

A broker recommendation 
earlier this week, together with 
positive news on the Euro- 
fighter defence project, pow- 
ered British Aerospace to a 
record high. The shares gained 
another 11'* to close at S76p. 

Smiths Industries is also 
expected to benefit from the 
Eurofighter project. The shares 
hardened 5‘ 3 to 655p. 

Transport stocks P&O put on 
6 to 489p, following a recom- 
mendation from Strauss Turn- 
bull 

Clothes retailer Austin Reed 
fell 11 to 151p. after warning it 
expected annual profits to 
halve. 

Engineering company BI 
jumped 20 to 130p. after 
announcing a £96 .3m recom- 
mended oiler from National 
Industries of Kuwait 

Lloyds Chemists, which this 
week announced a recom- 
mended offer from rival Uni- 
Chem. gained a further 8 to 
409p, on talk that Gehe of Ger- 
many, may make a rival bid. 
Unichem closed up 2 at 20011 ip. 

James Fisher, the small 
tightly-traded shipping com- 
pany, was well traded with a 
rise of 5 to 90p. Panmure Gor- 
don. the company's broker, 
sold a 20 per cent stake for- 
merly owned by Anchor Line 
of Sweden. 

USM-listed LPA Industries 
gained 8 to 42p on a well 
received company statement 

Joel Gold, the mining com- 
pany, fell 6 to 62p on anticipa- 
tion of a possible 400m rand 
rights offer to fund a new 
mine. 
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on vitamin pills for smokers 


By Clive Cookson, 
Science Editor 


Trials in the US involving 
thousands of smokers to see If 
vitamin pills can protect them 
from cancer have been stopped 
two years early after initial 
results showed the supplements 
may Increase the risk of the dis- 


Researchers this week told the 
study's 18,000 participants that 
after four years, there had been 
28 per cent more cases of lung 
cancer and 17 per cent more 
deaths among the group taking 
vitamin A and beta-carotene - a 
related vitamin - than among 
those taking dummy pills. 

The research team, based at 
the University of Washington in 


Seattle, warned that “the supple- 
ments provide no benefit and 
may be causing harm*'. 

Dr Peter Greenwald of the US 
National Cancer Institute, which 
funded the $42m trial, advised 
smokers to avoid beta-carotene 
supplements. 

Its termination is a blow far 
the international vitamins indus- 
try and in particular far Roche of 
Switzerland, the world's largest 
vitamin manufacturer. Roche is 
believed to sell mare than 8100m 
worth of beta-carotene a year. 

At the same time scientists 
undertaking a second vitamins 
trial for the institute. Involving 
22,000 doctors, announced that 
they had found no evidence of 
harm or benefit from beta-caro- 
tene supplements. 


The trials were designed to test 
the theory that large doses of 
beta-carotene, an an tJ -oxidant 
vitamin, would fight cancer by 
suppressing damag in g “free radi- 
cals" in the body. Earlier dietary 
studies had linked a high In tel*** 
of natural beta-carotene from 
fruit and vegetables to a reduced 
risk of cancer. 

“Hus is a sad. sad story,” Ms 
Ursula Arens, senior nutrition 
scientist at the British Nutrition 
Foundation, said yesterday. “Ani- 
mal studies and human dietary 
studies produced overwhelming 
evidence of the protective effect 
of beta-carotene, but it seems 
that supplements do not give the 
same effect as fruit and vegeta- 
bles.” 

The alarm was first raised in 


1994 by researchers in Finland, 
who found an increase in cancer 
among smokers taking beta-caro- 
tene. 

Many anti-oxidant enthusiasts 
argued that the disappointing 
Finnish results were due to some 
statistical fluke or special factors, 
I As Arens said, but this week's 
US announcement invalidated 
that argument. 

Ms Julia Davidson, Roche's UR 
nutritionist said: “We must be 
cautious about interpreting these 
results because the trial involved 
people who were at high risk of 
lung cancer through smoking or 
exposure to asbestos." 

The daily dose of beta-carotene 
in the US study was 30 mg - 
equivalent to eating five medium- 
sized carrots. 


Fight for Olympic TV rights 
may prompt court challenge 


Fokker’s fate 
in the balance 


Continued from Page 1 


By Raymond Snoddy bi London 


The multi-billion dollar battle for 
the exclusive European broad- 
casting rights to the summer and 
winter Olympics between 2000 
and 2008 could lead to litigation 
under European Union competi- 
tion law, lawyers suggest 

A broadcasting consortium 
backed by Mr Rupert Murdoch's 
News Corporation placed a $2bn 
bid this month for five Olympics 
in competition with the Euro- 
pean Broadcasting Union, which 
represents public broadcasters. 
The union was negotiating a 
long-term deal with the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, which 
owns the rights to the Games. 

News Corporation and its part- 
ners feared they would be shut 
out of Olympic television rights 
well into the next century. 

Within the $2bn total the con- 
sortium has submitted a $500m 
bid for the European broadcast- 
ing rights to the Sydney Olym- 
pics in 2000 and $200m for the 
Salt Lake City winter Olympics 


in 2002. The IOC has already 
done two long-term deals on 
broadcasting rights - with NBC 
for virtually all the US rights and 
with the Seven Network in 
Australia for the Australian 
rights. 

It is believed that the EBU was 
in the process of negotiating a 
s imilar long-term deal until 2008 
for Europe. The Murdoch-backed 
consortium is still waiting for a 
response to its S2bn bid. 

The consortium, which 
includes several continental 
European broadcasters as well as 
British Sky Broadcasting in the 
UK, has been given legal advice 
that a long-term deal between the 
IOC and the EBU could be chal- 
lenged under European competi- 
tion law. 

According to the advice such a 
long-term agreement with the 
EBU, which operates as a trade 
association, could be prohibited 
under the Treaty of Rome. 

In some circumstances, the 
advice suggests, if any deal made 
by the EBU was successfully 


challenged, substantial fines 
could be imposed under Euro- 
pean law. 

The other two long-term deals 
done so far by the IOC were with 
commercial enterprises. 

The other members of the Mur- 
doch-backed consortium are not 
known but they are believed to 
Include a number of continental 
European broadcasters. If the 
consortium won the bid the plan 
would be to sell some of the 
rights to te r re s t ri al broadcasters 
such as tiie BBC or ITV. 

FilmNet, the European sub- 
scription television controlled by 
Richemont, the Swiss-based lux- 
ury goods and tobacco group, 
denied that it had any serious 
intention of entering the battle 
on the side of the EBU in order to 
win some pay-television rights. 

Mr Rob Hersov, a FilmNet 
director, said last night after a 
meeting in Milan: “The sums of 
money involved are just too 
large.” 
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Maxwell sons acquitted in fraud trial 


shareholder with lli per cent 

Mr Kofc had added to the grim 
atmosphere surrounding the 
talks by saying he thought the 
chances wore “very small” that a 
deal an the company’s future 
could be struck. The two sides 
were so far apart that the gap 
seemed Unbridgeable, be said. 

Ahead of the meeting, Mr Kok 
said for the first time that 
Daimler-Benz was seeking 
between FI '2.7bn and FI 3bn 
from the government. This 
would take the form of a write- 
off of FT 800m in ainraft devel- 
opment loans, the promise of 
more loans and an injection of 
new cash. 

Daimler was also offering to 
inject an unspecified amount of 
new capital. But it is believed to 
want the Dutch government to 
tflfcp the financial lead because it 
has already pumped money into 
Fokker several times since tak- 
ing its controlling stake in 1993. 

Before the talks began, more 
than 6,000 of Fokker’s 7,800 
employees held demonstrations 
outside the ministry of economic 
affairs and the Batch parlia- 
ment. They carried signs urging 
government action to “keep Fok- 
ker flying”. 


Continued from Page t 


He repeated the comment of the 
trial judge that no jury had been 
given a better opportunity to 
judge the honesty of a witness. 
Mr lan Maxwell said of his 
brother, who had taken responsi- 
bility for the Maxwell groups* 
financial affaire after their 
father’s death: M I trusted him 
then as I trust him dow. m 

Further charges or conspiracy' 
to defraud remain outstanding 
against all three defendants and 
three other former Maxwell 
group directors. Mr Robert 
Bunn, Mr Michael Stoncy and 
Mr Albert Fuller. 

The SFO must now decide 
whether t«> rontinuc its prosecu- 
tions over the Maxwell affair. Its 


decision is expected within the 
next week. However, since the- 
case has co6t an estimated E25m 
of public money it is widely 
believed that further charges 
will be dropped following yester- 
day’s verdicts. 

Mr Alun Jones. Mr Kevin Max- 
well's lawyer, told the judge it 
would be “oppressive" for the 
SFO to bring further prosecu- 
tions against his client 

Sir Nicholas Lyell, the attor- 
ney-general, refused to comment 
on the acquittals or tbeir 
implications for the future of the 
SFO. 

But in a statement issued after 
the verdicts Mr George Staple, 
director of the SFO, defended the 
office's handling of the case. 

“It is our job to conduct a thor- 


ough investigation and ensure 
defendants are fairly prosecuted 
and that has happened," he said. 
“The jury considered the matter 
for many days and have reached 
their verdict. The criminal justice 
system has functioned in the way 
that it Is designed to.” 

Mr Staple pointed out that, 
of the three defendants, only 
Mr lan Maxwell bad argued that 
there was no case for him to 
answer and the judge had 
rejected this application. 

Support for the SFO came from 
across the legal profession. Sir 
Frederick Lawton, tbe former 
Appeal Court judge, said the SFO 
had done its best to simplify the 
issues for tbe jury and could not I 
be blamed far its handling of the I 
case. 


US economy 


Continued from Page l 


could decelerate sharply If the 
Federal Reserve, the US central 
bank, does not cut interest rates 
at its next policy meeting at the 
end of this month. 

Mr Mickey Levy, chief financial 
economist at NationsBank in 
New York, said tbe jobs data 
were “generally weak” and con- 
sistent with “decelerating eco- 
nomic growth". GDP. on the new 
basis, was likely to expand at an 
annual rate of 2 per cent in tbe 
fourth quarter, dropping to 1.5 
per cent in tbe first period of this 
year. 
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Europe today 


Strong easlerty winds and an area of high 
pressure over northern Scandinavia will 
causo cold air to flow into north-west 
Europe Scandinavia win be cloudy with 
light snow. Increasing winds are 
expected in the Bwiekix, south-west 
Scandinavia and the UK. Tho UK. 

Western Franco and most of Portugal 
and Spam will be cloudy with rainy 
periods Isolated showers wUl occur 
around Sicily and the Greek Islands. 
Elsewhere* In Europe it will remain dry. 
Eastern Europe win be cloudy with 
patchy fog. South-east Europe will be 

sunny. Light snow is expected m the 

northern Balkan states. 
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Five-day forecast 

High pressure over Scandinavia wffl 
continue, resulting in unsettled conditions 
throughout the Mediterranean. Most of 
Europe win be cloudy with sunny spells 
and temperatures will be seasonably 
cold. Temperatures in the UK will fall kite 
in the week and snow showers will 
develop. 
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Chrysler cruises ahead 


Chrysler's strong finish to 1995 - the 
fourth quarter was its second best 
ever - should help it stay one round 
a he ad in the fight with its rebel share- 
holder. Mr Kilt Kerkorian. Although 
the north American car market has 
softened and is expected to be flat at 
i best thta year, demand for minivans 
| and light trucks remains relatively 
i strong. These make up almost 60 per 
! cent of Ghrysier’s production against 
40 per cost at rivals Ford and General 
Motors. A new range of minivans and 
a full-size pick-up truck, both 
launched last year, should continue to 
underpin sales. The results also bene- 
fited from Iower-tban-expected incen- 
tive payments to customers and a 24 
per cent jump in international sales as 
the group extended its dealer network 
in Europe and Latin America. 

The strong financial performance 
has allowed Chrysler to meet at least 
part of Mr Kerkorian's demands. The 
carmaker has boosted its dividend by 
a fifth In the past 12 months and bag 
repurchased more than Jlbn of its 
own shares with a similar buy-back 
promised for 1996. Mr Kerkorian, who 
through his Tracinda group owns 
almost 15 per cent of the company, 
deserves credit for prodding the man- 
agement into action on behalf of aH 
shareholders. He is also probably right 
that, with almost ?7bn of net cash. 
Chrysler could probably hand back 
more to investors and still leave 
enough in tbe bank to weather the 
next recession. 

But Mr Kerkorian's longer-term 
intentions are less clear. His demand 
for three board seats looks like an 
attempt to gain creeping control with- 
out paying. a premium. It should be 
strongly resisted. 
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British Airways/US Air 

At first sight, British Airways' deri- 
sion not to put more money into 
USAir may look like a weakening of 
tbe alliance between the two airlines. 
In reality. BA had no choice: for the 
moment at least, the US government 
will not let BA increase its stake. And 
even if BA were allowed to do so. its 
right to buy 3200m of preference 
shares, convertible at $20.50 a share, 
looks pretty unattractive when USAir 
shares are trading below $15. 

If anything, the BA-USAir alliance 
actually looks stronger than it did a 
week ago. Tbe reason is the appoint- 
ment of Mr Stephen Wolf. US Air's new 
chairman and chief executive. With 
hick, Mr Wolf will be precisely what 
USAir needs: a hatchet man. USAir 


has to tackle its crippling labour costs, 
and Mr Wolf - the architect of United 
Airlines’ radical cost-cutting - looks 
the right man for the job. 

Sorting out USAir's costs would 
increase the value of BA's stake. More 
importantly. It would make USAir 
more attractive to potential buyers. 
Ultimately. BA’s global ambitions 
would be much better soiled if, for 
instance. USAir were gobbled up by 
American Airlines, which still lacks a 
European partner. An alliance 
between BA and American would be 
immensely s trong. 

The snag is that cutting USAir's 
casts Is likely to take time: with USAir 
finally making some money, the work- 
force will not be easily persuaded to 
tefre much pain. In the meantime, one 
possibility would be for BA/USAir to 
coax American into a three-way alli- 
ance. If BA could pull this off, its 
shareholders would be richly 
rewarded. 


would be used for leisure deals which 
it cannot fund from its weak balance 
sheet. However, this deal is driven 
mainly by the potential for a strategic 
partnership. Carnival has J2.6bn 
worth of new cruise ships due for 
delivery over the next three years and 
it is desperate to reach European tour- 
ists. Meanwhile. Airtours is making a 
tentative push into the cruise market 
These cruises - offering a Benidonn 
on water - are proving extremely 
lucrative. This is Carnival's speciality, 
and it could provide marketing exper- 
tise. US tourists and cruise ships. 

Carnival could afford to buy Air- 
tours outright without even flinching 
- operating cash flow will be around 
$700m in 1996. But this is not on the 
agenda, and EU airline ownership reg- 
ulations would be a stumbling block, i 
Given Airtours' lowly market rating, a 
partnership is probably a far more 
profitable option for its shareholders. 


Airtours/Camival 


Airtours’ negotiations to bring in 
the US's largest cruise line as its larg- 
est shareholder make perfect strategic 
sense. This would be another defen- 
sive move by Airtours, which remains 
painfully exposed to the volatile Brit- 
ish holiday market But even after yes- 
terday's 8 per cent rise. Airtours 
shares are trading at a 15 per cent 
discount to the market based on cur- 
rent year profit forecasts. So the com- 
pany has every incentive to demon- 
strate a more stable earnings base. 

Airtours would probably issue new 
shares to Carnival Coip at a premium 
to the market price, limiting earnings 
dilution. Moreover, the cash raised 


Whitbread/Forte 

Whitbread's support for the besieged 
Forte hotel group is touching. The 
brewing-to-hotels group has spent four 
days urging Forte investors to stand 
by the existing management and has 
mocked Granada's restructuring 
plans. Its words carry some weight 
After alt Whitbread has an impressive 
management team, even If deal- 
making has not been its strong point 
it has lost out on a string of deals 
including Chef & Brewer. Coinage and 
even Forte’s Harvester. And Whit- 
bread has focused on Granada's cost- 
saving targets, which do look very 
aggressive in certain areas such as 
combined purchasing. These savings 
are core to Granada's justification far 
doing the deal. 

Nonetheless. Whitbread's blessing of 
Forte management is a mixed one. 
Whitbread has. of course, provision- 1 
ally agreed to pay £L05bn for Forte's i 
roadside restaurants and budget 1 
hotels, so its current protestations 
merely demonstrate what a great deal 
it thinks it has secured. And that in j 
turn points the finger at a Forte man- 
agement which sold out at that price, j 

So for Forte shareholders who have 
taken Whitbread’s observations to 
heart, there is only one logical conclu- 
sion. They should reject Granada's 
offer and then block tbe restaurant 
sale. Forte's management has agreed 
to give away half of any higher offer 
to Whitbread. Nonetheless, toe brewer 
has done a good impersonation of a 
company that thinks it may be about 
to lose out on a gold mine. 
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THE WHITTINGDALE GILT INCOME FUND DID 


• The Fund can offer protection against foiling interest rates 

• Building sodety savings rates are at historically low levels 

• Savings rates are expected tx> fell further with base rate declining 

• Where are you investing your TESSA interest? 




Please remember that past performance is not a 
guide to future returns and that the capital value 
of units and the income from them are not 
guaranteed and can go down as well as Up 
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GILT-EDGED EXPERTS 

VVhittifigdale “ 19 years of fixed interest spectaltKUfaxi 


Tick In the box for information or FREEFONE on 0800 ASA 432 

B Whlttingdale Gilt Income Fund, a low risk authorised unit trust. 

The new Whfttingdale Corporate Bond PH* for a tax free fixed-interest fond. 
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re P°®' •oMb Lebanon, 

Rockets and 

gunfire are 
the sounds 


N either side cele- 
brates it, yet last 
Christmas 
brought both 
Jew and Arab 
the gift most valued in the 
Middle East - peace. 

In the bar of the American 
Colony hotel in Jerusalem, the 
more jaded members of the for- 
eign press spent the first days 
of the holiday season contem- 
plating their Chris tmas-in- 
Bethlehem assignments with 
dull honor. 

Others, however, welcomed 
such tame themes as a return 
to normality. Hie hand-over of 
West Bank towns to Palestin- 
ian administration; the visiting 
of Jordan by Jewish tourists; 
the shuttling of American 
envoys between Jerusalem and 
Damascus - such things, not 
long ago, were scarcely 
dreamed of. 

Why then, with peace break- 
ing out all over, are rockets 
continuing to fall out of the 
skies of south Lebanon on to 
Israeli frontier towns? 

Five years after the end of a 
horrific and long-running civil 
war, most of the world wants 
to forget about conflict in Leb- 
anon. But from the old cru- 
sader town of Acre, half-an- 
h out's drive from the Lebanese 
border. I could hardly ignore it 
- the sonic boom of Israeli jets, 
launched in retaliatory raids 
after one such rocket attack, 
was deafening. Shelving a lei- 
surely tour or ancient battle- 
places. I decided to pay a visit 
to newer ones. 

Not long after, I found 
myself in south Lebanon con- 
ducting the oddest of inter- 
views. How does one, unexpect- 
edly finding oneself naked, 
react to two captains of mili- 
tary intelligence in a similarly 
vulnerable state of attire, ear- 
nestly advancing theories on 
Hizbollah rocket attacks? With 
some bafflement, I must admi t. 

I suppose the hot and steamy 
sauna of a replica Finnish log 
cabin is as easy a place as any 
to discuss such matters. Cer- 



of peace 


tainly it was for the two Finn- 
ish captains, Pietilainen and 
Luoma, whose guest I had 
become. The existence of a rep- 
lica Finnish log cabin in a com- 
bat zone in Lebanon may not 
make great sense, but, as I rap- 
idly discovered, it makes more 
sense than a lot of other things 
in this part of the world. 

The cabin belongs to the 
com m anding officer of Finbatt, 
the Finnish battalion of the 
United Nations Interim Force 
In Lebanon. What appeared to 
Unifil as Interim at one point, I 
learned, has become seemingly 
interminable. 

Unifil was set up in 1978 fol- 
lowing Israel’s military incur- 
sion into Lebanon to eliminate 
Palestinian military camps 
there. The PLO is long gone, 
but the Israeli Defence Force 
has remained in its heavily- 
defended "security zone" in 


south Lebanon in order to pro- 
tect its northern borders from 
attack. So, too, has Unifil 
remained in positions strad- 
dling the zone. If it has failed 
to supervise the military with- 
drawl demanded by the UN but 
ignored by Israel, it continues 
to try to keep tensions to a 

minimum 

The long-standing impasse 
has also given ample time to 
each of the batallions present - 
six in all - to install reassuring 
visions of domesticity. Irish- 
batt to the south has its pubs 
and kilt-clad pipe bands. Fijl- 
batt to the east goes in for cer- 
emonial dancing and sarong- 
clad choirs. The Finns, of 
course, have found their own 
steamy comfort In being nisH 
in nothing at alL 

If it is all very jolly inside 
cedar sauna doors, It is less so 
out Unifil spends a good dea l 


of its time dodging bullets, 
monitoring murderous behav- 
iour, and f illing in the charge- 
sheets that accrue to a low- 
intensity guerrilla war. 

South Lebanon sporadically 
flares up in high-intensity con- 
flict On my arrival, recent t±t- 
for-tat cross-border rocketings 
and air attacks had stirred 
things up in the security zone. 
Mortar-fire, artillery shelling, 
wireguided missile firing, heli- 
copter rocketing*, roadside 
bomb explosions and booby- 
trapped bodies were all keep- 
ing Unifil busy. 

For the casual observer the 
problem, of course, Is the wipp 
as with former Yugoslavia - 
there are not just two oppo- 
nents slugging it out but a 
plethora of contestants in a 
small and crowded space. 

In a country of 17 different 
religious groups - Shi'ite, 


Sunni, Christian and Drnze, to 

say nothing of the military and 
political factions tied to thwn - 
alliances are complex. Even 
the names are confusing. I f, for 
example, you begin with the 
opposition between the Leban- 
ese army - controlled by Bei- 
rut and headed by General 
Lahoud - and the South Leba- 
non Army - controlled by 
Israel and headed by his rival 
General Lahad - you might 
not feel the desire to pursue 
the matter further. 

Nothing, however, tends to 
concentrate the mind Uke a lit- 
tle close contact - in such a 
situation one likes to know 
exactly between who and 
whom one is insinuating one- 
self. So donning a blue UN flak 
jacket, I set off with Captain 
Luomi from headquarters in 
the town of Jabber Marun for a 
tour of Finnbatt territory. 


There are two places for 
throwing rubbish in south Leb- 
anon, runs an old Unifil Joke - 
the left hand side of the road 
and the right hand side of the 
road. One does not have to go 
far to see disorder here. Uncol- 
lected for. years, the strewn 
Piles of rubbish that disfigure 
the countryside are just one 
stenof a dvfl collapse affecting 
everything from education and 
health services to telephones 
and water supply. 

But if government has still 
to make a significant come- 
back in the Shi'ite villages of 
“free Lebanon" north of the 
security zone, there is no doubt 



Joe Rogaly 


Y ou’ll never believe 
this. The Church of 
England has abolished 
hell and, in a new 
form of worship, allowed an 
1897 Daimler to be driven up 
the centre aisle of Coventry 
Cathedral. The ceremony was 
enhanced by the unexpected 
appearance of a woman attired 
in slogans painted directly on 
her skin. I read it in the 
papers just this week. Honest 
You may swallow that, but 
you will never believe me if I 
tell you what else has hap- 
pened. John Selwyn Gummer 
has made a few reasonable 
remarks. No, he has. This is 
not a leg-pull. 

The environment secretary 
has talked a modicum of 
horse-sense about the motor 
car, the device exalted by the 
Bishop of Coventry and exe- 
crated by the flesh-painted 
lady who apparently regards 
Our Ford as the devil on 
wheels. Mr Gummer, a reli- 
gious gentleman who departed 
from the Church of England 
over some trifling matter, 
mnc a large department, but 
until now his principal func- 
tion has been to stand still 
while the rest of us mock him. 
This was a minor political 
game for so long that we even- 
tually gave it up out of sheer 
weariness. 

Now he springs forth and 
tells us that the link between 
economic growth and growth 
traffic no longer exists. The 


Well bless my old Ford 

A traffic jam is no reason for the despoiling of the countryside 


occasion was a lecture to the 
National Environment 
Research council. Mr Gummer 
wondered aloud whether we 
should seek a society which 
does not need to measure its 
success by the fuel it burns or 
the miles it drives. Wow! This 
is the apotheosis of the “great 
car society” whose continual 
expansion was conjured up by 
Margaret Thatcher when she 
used the celebrated phrase. 
Clearly the unease with which 
many of us have come to 
regard the automobile is being 
felt at cabinet level. 

“At some point," the envi- 
ronment secretary said, “the 
constraints of time, space and 
congestion will have their 
dampening effect on traffic 
growth." Who has not mut- 
tered as much, in the same 
measured tones, while sitting 
in a five-mile queue of a foggy 
evening? It was a good week 
in which to popularise this 
common, and now ministerial, 
observation, it being the 100th 
anni versary of the establish- 
ment of a car-building indus- 
try in Britain. 

Just one memory spoils the 
moment When Brian Mawhin- 
ney became transport secre- 
tary a few years ago he called 
for a great debate on the 
motor car. Pulses raced. Per- 
haps the government would 
accept the logic of tolls on 
roads, or maybe, just it might 
invest in public transport. 
Quite possibly the road-build- 


ing programme would be 
slowed down, or halted, before 
all England was paved over. 
Capital spending on road- 
building has in fact been 
reduced, but for the rest the 
debate ended with Dr Mawhin. 
ney, on his last day at Trans- 
port, signing the go-ahead for 
a by-pass at Newbury. 

Bad move. I know Newbury, 
a pleasant country town, and I 
have never been so inconve- 


Everyone's 
personal 
mobile 
living 
room is a 
destroyer 

nienced by the traffic running 
through it that I would wish 
to destroy or disrupt three 
sites of special scientific inter- 
est, a dvil war battlefield, 12 
places of archaeological impor- 
tance, and part of an area of 
outstanding natural beauty. 
Nor is there justification for 
cutting down trees and 
despoiling some of the loveli- 
est acres in rural Berkshire. 

The green activists who 
have been hampering the bull- 
dozers and chain-saw opera- 
tors over the past few weeks 
deserve to win, although it 
will be a miracle if they do. 


The protesters are nsfoig video 
cameras, walMe talkies, trip- 
wires, tree houses, tunnel 
hideaways, and excellent pub- 
lic relations in a campaign the 
energy and ingenuity of 
which, if matched by British 
industry, would turn Britain 
into a tiger economy over- 
night The police have clearly 
been uncomfortable about get- 
ting tough, and openly dis- 
tressed about the effect on 
their budgets. 

It Is all a waste. No one seri- 
ously denies that traffic would 
quickly rise to present levels 
of c ongestion aid above, obli- 
terating the "benefits” of the 
by-pass within a flew years of 
Its construction. This is the 
point that successive anti- 
roads campaigns have 
rammed home. Roads breed 
traffic, which breeds roads. 
Before we were all choked 
with this truth I would invari- 
ably respond, when someone 
uttered it, that individuals had 
the right to drive their cars 
where they pleased, that to 
deny road-space was to deny 
freedom. Now I see the 
exhaust pipes before my eyes, 

I am a convert 
The question is, what to? 
Back to our sage. "In a democ- 
racy, lifestyles are altered by 
consent and consent is best 
obtained by offering a whole 
range of solutions," says Mr 
Gummer, True, but fiscal mus- 
cle helps, so does technology. 

So does the existence of a gov- 


ernment strong enough to 
enact unpopular legislation, 
like charging drivers for the 
use of highways, and varying 
the charge according to time 
of day, day of week, and envi- 
ronmental damage. 

All this must happen some- 
time. We tree-huggers shudder 
at the numbers of people 
killed by cars. When I con- 
sulted the tabulations in the 
1970s the car seemed to have 
been more lethal in thin now , 
hay than all the wars fought 
since 1900. Perhaps war now 
has the edge, but that is 
beside the point The great lib- 
erator, everyone’s personal 
mobile living roam, is also a 
destroyer, a constant emitter 
of greenhouse gases. 

Yet we must be realistic. No 
democracy could banish the 
car. We must adjust. The 
search for a low-polluting 
vehicle could be speeded up by 
tax incentives. Manufacturers 
are competing on safely and 
anti-theft devices. The use of 
scarce resources, such as 
English land, can best be disd- 
pUned by price. A government 
determined to encourage the 
use of trams, buses and trains 
could do so. 

No, I am not anti-car. 
Really. My task this weekend 
Is to choose. My Volvo is on 
its way out I aim to buy a 
Ford Escort, a Volkswagen 
Golf, or a Nissan. Would you 
believe the Fort? Would the 
Bishop of Coventry? 


about who commands popular 
political support The green 
banners of Amal, the yellow 
banners of Hizbollah and the 
portraits of bearded Moslem 
martyrs are hoisted by the 
roadside everywhere. In the 
villages where Islamic funda- 
mentalists have their strongest 
support, Ayatolla Khomeini 
lumsalf is still commemorated 
in script and image. 

How, I wondered, could the 
Lebanese army - the main 
instrument of central Lebanese 
government rule in south Leb- 
anon - permit the open opera 
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PERSPECTIVES 


A nti-matter, fuel of the 
inter galactic starships of 
science fiction, became a 
tangible if fleeting reality 
this month with the announcement 
that the first atoms of anti- 
hydrogen bad been produced at the 
European Particle Physics Labora- 
tory (Cern) near Geneva. Sub- 
atomic particles of anti-matter 
have been around for years, but 
fins is the first time they have been 
put together to assemble complete 
atoms. 

Only nine atoms of anti- matter 
were produced, so the results are 
unlikely to herald an immediate 
boom in interstellar tourism. But 
Michael Charlton, of University 
College, London, says the results 
are exciting because anti-matter 
atoms can be used to test the stan- 
dard model of particle physics - 
which provides the most complete 
explanation for the origin of the 
universe - in a new way, using the 
very precise methods of atomic 
physics. 

The standard model predicts that 


one pan « 

The Nature of Things 

Anti-matter - not a lot of it about Hf#’ 

radiation prodi 

Andrew Derrington on how scientists produced nine anti-hydrogen atoms that lived for 30 nanoseconds 
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every type of elementary particle 
has a corresponding anti-particle 
that is its mirror image and has 
opposite charge. An atom of anti- 
hydrogen is made from two such 
particles: the negatively charged 
anti-proton and the positively 
charged anti-electron, or positron. 
If it obeys the predictions of the 
standard model, the positron in an 
anti-hydrogen atom should be capa- 
ble of occupying exactly the same 
energy levels as the electron in a 
hydrogen atom. 

This can be checked by testing if 
anti-hydrogen absorbs and emits 
light to the same way as ordinary 
hydrogen. When the electrons in an 
atom jump to lower or higher 


energy levels, the atom emits or 
absorbs energy in the form of light. 
The wavelength of the light is 
exactly proportional to the energy 
difference between the two levels, 
so the spectrum of light emitted by 
anti-hydrogen should be identical 
to the hydrogen spectrum. 

Testing whether the standard 
model predicts accurately the 
behaviour of anti-matter atoms is 
extremely important. A scientific 
theory can never be proved to be 
correct; It simply gains acceptance 
if It predicts correctly how the 
world behaves. So, a theory that 
makes no testable predictions is 
worse than one where the predic- 
tions are wrong, and the opportu- 


nity to test the standard model in 
new ways is welcome. 

Fortunately, only a few atoms of 
anti-matter are needed for the 
tests. Anti-protons and positrons 
are relatively easy to produce from 
beams of high energy particles, 
radiation or (in the case of posi- 
tron s) radioactive decay. But 
attaching a positron to an anti-, 
proton to make an atom is mare 
difficult 

In the experiments at Cent, a 
team of physicists from Germany, 
Italy and Switzerland fired a jet of 
xenon atoms into a beam of anti- 
protons moving at close to the 
speed of light Some of the colli- 
sions between protons and xenon 


atoms produced positrons and elec- 
trons. 

Just occasionally, a positron 
would be produced that was mov- 
ing at the same speed as one of the 
protons, and the two would come 
together. Fifteen hours of experi- 
ments created those nine atoms of 
anti-hydrogen, each of which 
existed for about 30 billionths of a 
second before being annihilated. 

' High speed anti-hydrogen atoms 
that last for only 80 nanoseconds 
are not much use for testing the 
standard model. “The really excit- 
ing thing;’' says Chariton, “would 
be if we could hold anti-hy dr ogen 
and store it" He expects to do this 
within, a few years by slowing 


down file anti-protons and posi- 
trons before bringing them 
together. The resulting anti- 
hydrogen “should be perfectly sta- 
ble" so long as it does not come 
into contact with any matter. 

Graham Thompson, of Queen 
Mary & Westfield College in Lon- 
don, says one of the puzzles about 
anti-matter is that there is so little 
of - it about. The creation of matter 
and antimatter from energy, and 
their annihilation to produce 
energy, are symmetrical, processes. 
Matter and anti-matter are pro- 
duced in equal quantities but, 
according to present theories, anti- 
matter decays slightly faster. 

The difference is minute - about 


nnp nart in a billion - but file 

almost no anti-matis-. We can w 
quite sure of tifis. 
because even the radiation that 
arrives from outside our galaxy 
contains no atti-partides, and J ° 
radiation produced by their annihi- 
lation- '■ , 

According to, Thompson, the most 
exciting wort waiting to be done 
on antimatter is toe expmwente 
to confirm the tiny 
led to its virtual elimination from 
the universe. 

Charlton Mds that there is one 
thing nobody knows about anti- 
matter how much it weighs. 

know file niass of anti-parti cles to 

very high precision, but gravity is 
not tied into the standard model 
and we do not really know how it 
acts on anti-matter." If Ms ex P eri ~ 

meats to produce stationary atoms 
of anti-hydrogen are successful, we 
could soon find out. 

■ The author is professor of psycho- 
logy at' the University Of Notting- 
ham. 


Minding Your Own Business 

Exporting 
used parts 
to the rest 
of the world 

Clive Fewins on the man who supplies 
Land Rover spares everywhere - bar die UK 

P eter Hobson had hardly product guide - the Land Rover 
spared a thought for Land Directory -it was not until 1919 fbatl 
Rovers before 1975. when bought my first Land Rover," he said, 
the Royal Navy frigate on “After that I went back to sea and 
which he was an electrical didn’t leave the Navy until 1986." 
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P eter Hobson had hardly 
spared a thought for Land 
Rovers before 1975. when 
the Royal Navy frigate on 
which he was an electrical 
engineer berthed at The Gambia for a 
brief courtesy visit 
During the visit the captain was 
asked by the police force whether any 
of his crew could assist with repair of 
its fleet of 18 Land Rovers, only two of 
which were roadworthy. 

Within five days Hobson and a 
group of shipmates had 12 of the Land 
Rovers an the road. 

They achieved this mainly by a 
combination of experience - some of 
the team were qualified mechanical 
engineers — and cannibalising the 
other six vehicles in the fleet 
“What was left was scrap. I was a 
bit surprised when this was pointed 
ont to me by the Gambian authorities: 
after all we had restored 10 vital 
vehicles to working condition," 
said Hobson. 

However, the experience set Mm 
thinking . “The Gambians ware ri ght, ” 
he said. “We may have done a good 
job. but we had reduced their fleet by 
a third. There was no way of getting 
hold of cheap, reconditioned parts 
that matched the residual value of the 
vehicles. I thought to myselfc there 
must be a better way of doing this." 

He concluded that what was needed 
was a worldwide service for recondi- 
tioned Land Rover parts. "At that 
time in many third world countries, 
the only affordable Land Rover spares 
were interior parts that cost a lot less 
than original manufacturer's spares, 
but lasted half the time and led to a 
lot of the breakdowns,” he said. 

Hobson had unwittingly become a 
Land Rover convert “I realised that 
the engineering in Land Rovers is 
superb and that parts are made to last 
for ever. There was, and is, no com- 
promise on the quality of the materi- 
als," said Hobson. 49. 

On his return to the UR he con- 
tacted Land Rover which confirmed 
that it only sold new Land Rover 
spares. There was no worldwide ser- 
vice for reconditioned parts. 

Hobson said: “There was a market 
here waiting to be satisfied. I was 
convinced that most original Land 
Rover parts could be reconditioned to 
at least 80 per cent effectiveness and 
distributed worldwide." 

In 1978 he bought an old transport 
yard and nearby house in the village 
of Do nington-o n-Bain in rural Lin- 
colnshire for £28,000 and moved there 
with his wife and family. 

“Although I was in regular touch 
with Land Rover then and had 
decided to write the first full service 


product guide - the Land Rover 
Directory - it was not until 1979 that 1 
bought my first Land Rover," he said. 
“After that I went back to sea and 
didn’t leave the Navy until 1986.” 

However, in his onshore periods 
Hobson had expanded his fledgling 
business restoring old Land Rovers - 
although he and wife Veronica were 
the only full-time employees at 

that time. 

When he left the Navy he wrote and 
published the first edition of The 
Land Rover Directory, at the same 
time building up the Land Rover 
Restoration Centre, which was offi- 
cially incorporated in 1987 with £100 
initial capita! and a large working 
overdraft (it Is now £150,000) from 
Barclays. 

Growth was rapid. Hobson used his 
network of oversees contacts to pur- 
chase large q uantiti es of Tjind Rover 
parts that had been written off as 
scrap. 

He also bought ex-Ministry of 
Defence vehicles and parts and set 
about creating a large workshop. In 
his first year, Hobson made £6,700 on 
a turnover of £26.000. Each year after 
that he doubled turnover and profits, 
added new buildings, and employed 
his two sons, both of whom have 
motor trade qualifications, to assist 
with the expansion. 

By 1993, the number of staff at the 
4%-acre site had grown to 21 Gt is cow 
32) and Hobson was a force in the 
Land Rover world, with his operation 
approved by Land Rover as its vehicle 
reconditioner, and owners and dealers 
coming to him for parts and advice 
from all over Europe and farther 
afield. 

Then ramp the crunch. “You might 
say it was Hobson’s choice really.” he 
said. “Land Rover had become embar- 
rassed by our success in supplying 
high quality reconditioned parts to 
owners in this country, and its dealer 
network considered that we had 
started to break into what it consid- 
ered to be its market In April 1993 we 
made an arrangement with the com- 
pany that we would pull out of the 
UK mariiet” 

Since then Hobson has concen- 
trated solely on overseas markets, 
buying in scrap vehicles and spares 
from all over the world and running a 
worldwide service supplying parts 
from complete en gines and transmis- 
sions to the smallest bolts, all recondi- 
tioned, refurbished and in some cases 
remanufactured at his workshops to 
original equipment standards. 

The Land Rover Restoration Centre 
carries more than lm new and “asset 
recovered” parts, and claims to be the 
largest stockist of Land Rover parts 
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Peter Hobson, right, with son Geophray. The business started after The Gambia's Land I 


outside the company’s own parts 
operation. 

Business has continued to go well. 
Hobson, however, is a frustrated man. 
The switch to overseas markets has 
cost him dearly and caused problems 
with his bank. 

“There is so much more we could 
do.” he said. “We have been held back 
by the attitude of the bank, which has 
shown no vision whatsoever. 

“When I tola my bank manager I 
had struck the deal with Land Rover 
to pull out of the UK market and 
concentrate on overseas business he 
described It as an act of crass stupid- 
ity and refused to extend my credit 
He could not see the worldwide poten- 
tial of what 2 was doing." 

As a result of the change erf direc- 
tion. especially developing a new com- 
puter system - a sort of worldwide 
Land Rover refurbishment manual 


with a CD disk drive version - profits 
have dipped. From a profit of £105,000 
on a turnover of £733,000 in 1992-83, 
the figures tell to a profit of £18,000 on 
a turnover erf £756,000 in 199394 and a 
loss of £25,000 on a turnover of 
£800,000 in 1994-95. 

“This year we are heading for our 
first lm turnover and a profit of about 
three-and-a-half per cent" Hobson 
said- “The bad years were because we 
had to fond all the expansion our- 
selves out of cash flow. Without a 
£50.000 seven-year loan from the 
Rural Development Commission, life 
would have been even more difficult 

“However we are now up to 32 
staff ariri our plan is to double the 
workforce in 1996 and set up and 
manage our first overseas base - 
a Land Rover rehabilitation centre 
in Ghana." 

Hobson is now looking for what he 


calls “a partner with vision” to invest 
between £Vim and £lm into this ven- 
ture and to enable him to buy more 
asset recovered stock and expand his 
workshops. 

“We have shown that it is possible 
to run a business on recycling ideals, 
after a real alternative to spurious 
parts, and make money at the same 
time," Hobson said. “There are so 
many countries where they cannot 
afford to pay op to 400 per cent duty 
for a new part for a vehicle that may 
be 10 to 15 years old, when a recondi- 
tioned one will do. When you look at 
the size of same of the overseas Land 
Rover fleets we can save such coun- 
tries millions.” 

■ Peter Hobson (Louth) Ltd, The Land 
Raver Restoration Centre, B on in g to n 
on-Bam, Lincolnshire LN11 3TR. Tel: 
01507-34340L 


A mong the four history 
dims who confronted 
me when I arrived at 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, In 1962, Richard Cobb 
looked easily toe most forbid- 
ding. His scrawny red face, 
parsed lips and metal-rimmed 
g)a«Mg somehow combined to 
give an impression of all- 
purpose disapproval 
Seldom can flint impression 
have been more misleading. 
Two or three tutorials were 
enough to reveal an inspired 
teacher - one quite innocent of 
any pedagogic method but so 
ftwrintm by the detail of life 
in 18th century France that 
yOU COUld not hrip Mtnhing his 
ffnthngtaKm- 

Cobb was thoroughly bared 
by ideas, concepts, theories. Hie 
had no thwp for Great Man. He 
was not much interested in 
Society. His genius was to 
reveal individual people, with 
all their sordid passions and 
pathetic subterfuges, whose 
lives, were subsumed and hid- 
den' in -thief grand generalisa- 
tions of other historians. 

His happy huhtinggroand 
was the archives erf toe Police 
Jndiciaire on toe Quai des 
Orfhvres in Paris;' his love was 
for the actual process of 
research. I sometimes used to 
meet him for an aperitif at the 
Boule d’Qr an the Place Saint 
Michel, just after the archives 
had closed, and listen to Ms 
latest titbit from those dusty 
bundles of papers: perhaps a 
man who, at the height of the 
revolutionary terror in Paris, 
had poisoned his wife by put- 
ting verdigris in her omelette. 

He was equally at home in 
local archives all over France, 
which he had got to know 
when researching his magnum 
opus, Les armies revolution - 
names. He had made good use 
of the free railway pass to 
which lie was entitled as the 
husband of an SNCF employee. 

He was one of the great talk- 
ers of all time. The secret of 

his r-har j p was, I torok , tha t he 

never talked down' to anybody. 
He instinctively sided with stu- 
dents against the autoorities, 
and in those early days he 
regarded the Oxford establish- 
ment with intense suspicion. 

Oxford had given him a sec- 
ond class degree just before toe 
second world war, and he had 
only just come bade, after a life 
spent first in the army, then as 
an impecunious research stu- 
dent in France, then as a lec- 
turer in provincial universities. 
He was as new to BalHol as we 
were, and soon got into trouble 
with the Master for singing 
drunken songs outside his 
lodgings late at ni ght. 

The phrase “politically cor- 
rect" had not yet been 
invented. But Cobb always 
sniffed out the politically cor- 


rect ^view on anjr subject, and 
took the opposite one - hold- 
ing fo rth, for instance, about 
how appalling C o v entr y Cathe- 
dral Was, just after it had been 
consecrated amid general self- 
congratulation among toe Brit- 
ish cultural elite. Yet no mat- 
ter how eccentric his view, he 
protended to take for granted 
that you. his audience, would 
agree with him. This many of 
us found irresistibly flattering. 

He used to write long review 
articles for toe Times Literary 
Supplement,- ranging widely 
over contemporary French and 
Belgian history as well as his 
own period. Usually he 
reviewed bodes he liked, quot- 
ing them at length and with 
relish in toe original French. 
But occasionally he put the 
hoot in. T like toe anonymity," 
he would declare, with a look 
of wicked glee. Yet never was 
author 4 less anonymous. 
Friends and pupils were r inun- 
, dated .wft-h personaliy^dedl- 
1 rated pas^ proofs. . ’ 

- 1 Laferf these -pieces were col- 
lected into books,, and" inter- 
woven With more ‘ and more 

. ■ ’ ;. i - . t ■ 

Cobb always 
sniffed out the 
politically 
correct view, 
and took the 
opposite one 

autobiography: about the free 
meals Cobb used to get from 
the French Communist Party 
in tiie early 1950s (though per- 
sonally he was a pure individu- 
alist who would never have 
submitted to party discipline); 
about the brothels and cheap 
hotels he had frequented; 
about h is childhood in Tun- 
bridge Wells and his school- 
days; at Shrewsbury, including 
the amazing story of the Irish 
scbooMriend who murdered his 
mother, recounted in A Classi- 
cal Education. 

Cobb became a public figure 
and- even chaired the Booker 
Prize jury in 1984, when he 
scandalised everybody by 
claiming never to have read 
Proust This was not quite 
true. I distinctly remember 
him quoting Proust in a 
tutorial 

But then he always enjoyed 
cultivating a degree of myth 
and mystery about himself. 
"You’d never get to the bottom 
of all the lies," he told me 
once, when 1 rashly talked of 
writing his biography. It would 
surely give him pleasure to 
know that the obituaries pub- 
lished this week do not even 
agree on how many times he 
was married. 


Con tinued from Page I 

tion of fundamentalist mili- 
tants heavily backed and 
financed by foreign powers - 
Hizbollah by Iran and Amal by 
Syria? 

But ordinary rules of 
national sovereignty long ago 
collapsed in Lebanon. The Leb- 
anese government remains a 
client state controlled by Syria. 
If, in their efforts to regain the 

Israeli-occupied Golan Heights, 
the Syrians wish to keep up 
indirect pressure on Israel by 
permitting Hizbollah to fire off 

Russian-built Ka tushy a rock- 
ets, they do so. 

The Lebanese army, in fact, 
although highly respected as a 
symbol of renascent govern- 
ment hare after years of anar- 
chy, is unwilling to risk direct 
confrontation with Israel; it 

Chm No.1 .lift 1 Ndi. u kw 2 
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The sounds of peace - gunfire and rockets 


will not conduct operations 
near the security zone. Thus 
local militants of Amal and the 
smaller but more active Hizbol- 
lah are free, even encouraged, 
to go about their guerrilla 
activities. 

Most Moslem villagers in toe 
area regard these groups as 
patriotic fighters legitimately 
resisting a foreign occupation. 
In toe virtual absence of any 
civil government, the funda- 
mentalists have in fact moved 
into the social and economic 
vacuum in south Lebanon to 
provide many basic services. 
For example, the Hizbollah- 
owned Jihad Construction 
Company has repaired, free-of- 
charge, thousands of homes 
damaged in Israeli raids. In a 
country that still operates on 
feudal principles of protection 
and clientism such acts are not 


forgottBL 

Inside the security zone the 
picture is very different Here 
the Israelis maintain not only 
their own considerable mili- 
tary presence, but also their 
locally recruited client force, 
the South Lebanon Army. 

Many recruits in the rag-tag 
SLA today come from Moslem 
villages. They are inducted by 
force, by pressure on their fam- 
ilies, or by economic Incentive 
- in this devastated area a 
monthly salary of g*£) can be 
highly persuasive. So tom are 
allegiances here that families 
with sons in three different 
camps - the Lebanese army, 
Hizbollah, and the SLA - are 
not uncommon. 

What is common are clashes, 
dally attacks and exchanges 
that continue no matter what 
initiatives for regional peace 


are being explored internation- 
ally - local commanders often 
operate without sanction from 
Beirut, Damascus or Tehran. 

From the observation tower 
of Unifi] post 943 in the village 
of Al-Quasayar. I looked out 
over a stony plain covered 
with olive trees; during the 
harvest the few villagers who 
have remained request UN pro- 
tection to go about picking 
olives. Two SLA and one 
Israeli army posts lie less than 
a kilometre away. 

Through binoculars I 
watched wary SLA men go 
through a troop rotation, 15 
fresh soldiers replacing 15 tired 
ones under the protection of 
machine gunners and an 
antique half-track vehicle. 

It all looks very primitive, 
but when guerrilla attacks 
fake place on their' ramshackle, 


deeply dug emplacements at 
times such as these, the SLA 
can become a bloody-minded 
bunch, mortars artil- 
lery in all directions. The Finn- 
ish soldier on duty showed me 
the dents of bullets in the 
metal door of Ms observation 
post. Surrounding villages, 
however, are not made of 
metal, and years of fi ghting 
have left many nearly ruined. 

I did, in the end, manage to 
see the kind of anriow* battle- 
places I had originally set out 
to. From post 948 high in the 
cold and windy village of Ett 
Taibu I was able to look out on 
to the vast panorama of Golan 
and the snowy slopes of Mount 
Herman, from here I could see 
more than a dozen Israeli ami 
SLA posts, including the stone 
fortress of the Cbftteau de 
Beaufort A crusader strong- 


hold, more recently home to 
Yassir Arafat and now in 
Israeli hands, it has taken 
thousands of explosive rounds 
in recent years, yet still stands 
in ravaged beauty on- its 
heights. 

It is not only buildings, vil- 
lages and the rocky land itself 
that have taken a beating in 
south Lebanon. Pawns in a 
drawn-out game of interna- 
tional strategy, it is people 
themselves, civilians, non- 
combatants and villagers, who 
have paid the highest price. 

Who, ultimately, is in control 
in south Lebanon? No one. 
least of all the UN. Timur Gok- 
sel, senior political advise- to 
U nifil . admits that the UN 
force occupies a “grey area" - 
its ability to impose on such 
groups as Hizbollah is limited 
by its own and the Lebanese 


government’s recognition of 
resistance to Israeli occupation 
as a national right 
But he makes it dear that a 
resolution of the situation is 
vital both in Lebanon and 
throughout the region. 

Until stability returns to 
south Lebanon, fundamental- 
ists will continue to fill the 
vacuum left by centr al author- 
ity. And if other militant 
groups in toe country see Hiz- 
bollah. continuing to operate 
militias openly, they, too, will 
seek to do the same in Beirut 
and other local power-bases. 
Political . : accommodation 
between Lebanon's myriad fac- 
tions 16 difficult enough with- 
out private armies running 
about ’ 

On a larger front, a denoue- 
moxt in Lebanon is essential to 
the regional peace now being 


brokered by the US between 
Syria and Israel - tt will form 
as much a part of negotiations 
for a comprehensive accord as 
the Golan Heights. Hizbollah, 
.however, has statedJts opposi- 
tion to a Syrian-Israeli peace 
and affirms it win continue to 
attack Israeli targets. 

„ apd w hen peace comes, 
though, south Lebanon is still 
°Mikdy to be freed from the 
outside interference it has 
Mmwi for so long -in order to 

Sr? pea f e Ds prob- 
ably have to ignore Lebanese 
national interests in favour of 
a more firmly entrenched W 

many by Syria. ^ 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The price of a great African wilderness 


J.D.F. Jones observes a confrontation 
between the mining industry and the 
worldwide environmental movement 


D rive north out of Dur- 
ban on the ton road 
up the;indian Ocean 
coast after an hour or 

so the sugar yields to 
timber and thnn to tEe polluted air 
of Richards Bay, qne of South 
Africa's most successful growth 
points. , 

After another 10 miles (15km), 
through densely populated Kwa- 
Zulu bush, you arrive in company 
territory, “the RBM Lease Area" - 
and one of the world's biggest, most 
impassioned environmental rows. 
The outcome will offer lessons, both 
for businessmen and ecologists, far 
beyond the shores of South Africa. 

Richards Bay Minerals, which is 
today owned 5060 by Gencor and 
RTZ, has been extracting titanium 
from the sand dunes of this Natal 
coast since 1978. That has been 
accepted by the environmentalists. 

But now RBM wants to move into 
the nature-paradise of the Eastern 
Shores of Lake St Lucia, and all hell 
has broken loose. The argument has 
been raging for five years: the deci- 
sion - by President Nelson Mand- 
ela's government - is now very 
close. It is all to do with the value 
that we are prepared to put on “wil- 
derness'". 

At Richards . Bay they mine the 
sand dunes not in a wide and undis- 
crlminating swathe but airmg- a nar- 
row spaghetti strip above and away 
from the sea.' between avenues of 
untouched indigenous forest 
Climb to the top of the dunes and 
you will see* a grotesque sight - a 
pond several hundred metres long, 
with a sortjof mobile factory float- 
ing on it Ttyis is linked to the shore 
by heavy tubes which cany water, 
slurry and concentrate. A dredger 
burrows around haphazardly, soak- 
ing up the iwnrt many yards below, 
blasting water at the cliff so that it 
crumbles and sinks. The whole con- 
traption moves forward by about 
20ft a day while the mineral sands 
are slurped back into the processor 
plant 

Ahead, there are machines to 
strip out the trees and stack the 
topsoil for its eventual reinstate- 
ment Behind them, the ochre sand 
- minus the five per emit which 
contains precious min erals - is 
stored, ready to be returned and 
pummelled into approximate dune 
shapes, then stabilised, replanted by 
regiments of Zulu women, until, 
urged on by the Natal coastal rain- 
fall. .the natural vegetation returns. 
Or such is the idea... 

After 15 years the revived forest 
looks undeniably impressive. Is any- 
thing missing? How many species 
have been lost? Do the indigenous 
trees falter because they are grow- 
ing out of a chumed-up, shallow, 
mlnerally-depleted saQ? RBM says 
no. Their scientists agree. The 
(freens mutter unhappdly. 

The ugly part is the scar while 
they are mining - a gross, yellow 
quarry of naked sand, gouged by 
tyre tracks, topped with machines 
spewing water and slurry. It is not 
exactly Wilderness. 

Here is an ultimate test for a min- 
ing industry. Can it pass through 
these sand dunes in one of Africa's 
most precious sanctuaries, extract 
its treasure, reconstitute the land- 
scape and its ecology, and leave 
that wilderness unspoiled? 

□ □ □ 

Mining is by definition an environ- 
mentally destructive industry. Fa- 
generations, that was tolerated. 
Today, the world’s mining compa- 
nies acknowledge that public opin- 
ion requires they minimise their 


depredations: at least, they most 
agree to make good, so far as is 
possible, the damage caused by 
their extractive processes. 

In some situations, this will be 
even more desirable than in others. 
And in an idyllic landscape on the 
shores of the TntHam Ocean, the min. 
era have problems. 

It would be hard to think of a 
more delicate area for dredge- 
mining than the ffHre fad dunes of 
north Zululand. The area around 
Lake St Lucia was set aside for pro- 
tection as early as 1895; the Natal 
Parks Board has succeeded in con- 
solidating various adjoining areas 
into a Greater St Lucia Wetland 
Park of 280,000 square hectares. 

This area is one of the world's 
great breeding grounds for birds; 
the lake Is an equally important 
habitat for fish; the Eastern Shores 
house the largest numbers of hippo 
and reebok in southern Africa, 
together with 450 vertebrate spe- 
cies, 44 red-data challenged spedes, 
and so on. 

Gordon Forrest, resident curator, 
rightly points out that this is one of 
the world's special, and most beau- 
tiful, places. But the black sands of 
the Zululand coast have always 
been known to contain mineral 
wealth: Shaka and his Zulu war- 
riors made their spears from the 
minpmin they found in the dunes 
which run parallel to the sea for 
many milra and rise to a mini-range 
of 220 yards. 

In the 1970s - after the 1967 deci- 
sion to build a modern port at Rich- 
ards Bay - the commercial exploita- 
tion of these rand dunes became 
feasible. 

Q uebec Iron and Tita- 
nium was looking for 
ilmenite, which is 
smelted principally to 
extract titania dioxide 
slag, which in turn is 
mainly a feedstock for 
pigments. High-quality ore was 
found in Zululand, immediately 
north and south of Richards Bay. 
There was rapid expansion through- 
out the 1980s, and production of 
titania dioxide rose to lm tons a 
year. After early smelting problems 
had been ironed out, it was, and is, 
a very profitable business, which 
has been achieved with deliberate 
discretion. 

The env i ronmental row was first 
unleashed in 1989 when RBM 
applied .to convert its existing pros- 
pecting leases north of the St Lucia 
Estuary to mining leases. The cam- 
paign to “Save St Lucia” began as a 
nationwide - and essentially white, 
middle-class - "Green” protest 
which then travelled overseas, in 
particular to Germany, and quickly 
became one of the classic confronta- 
tions between international busi- 
ness and the worldwide environ- 
mental movement. 

It also became a dialogue of the 
deaf. Both sides have lucidly 
expressed and carefully argued posi- 
tions. Neither side, it soon became 
clear, was going to budge. So the 
issue was referred back to govern- 
ment, where a fundamental change 
of authority was about to take place 
- from minority to majority rule, 
from white to blade. 

The company started from the 
position that this was a desperately 
poor region of South Africa where 
job creation was vital It said the 
mining process would be completed 
in a brief 17 years and the land- 
scape would then be restored, and 
that it had the technology to return 
the dunes to their original state. It 
added a welter of statistics, pro- 
moted through a big public rela- 



level, by a desperately overworked 
Cabinet, and it was bound to he a 
tridky .problem fra: the reason that 
would not have featured m previ- 
ous apartheid Cab i nets - the land 
rights", of thousands of people who 

T.t. . — » .i ■ . 1 . . , tn fharr homes 


A dredger and associated s e p a rati on plant at Richards Bay Minerals 


tlons budget, to show how the 
region, and its people, would bene- 
fit. 

The Greens replied that RBM's 
expansion into the Eastern Shores 
would create only 159 Jobs; that the 
alternative eco-tourism. projects pro- 
posed by the Natal Parks Beard, 
would bring more benefits, and 
more jobs, over a longer period; that 
there was already plenty of tita- 
nium In South Africa; that it was 
impossible to drive a huge dredger 
deep through the coastal dunes 
without damaging the delicate eco- 
logical balance of the area; and that 
a mining operation would destroy 
any hope of having St Lucia desig- 
nated a United Nations World Heri- 
tage Site. 


The argument developed. RBM 
insisted that it could rehabilitate 
the dunes to a point where a recent 
mining episode would be forgotten. 
The environmentalists would have 
none of it How could you remove 5 
per cent of the sands, they argued. 
and say that nothing had changed? 
How can you destiny a giant dune, 
rebuild it with bulldozers, and then 
maintain that you had not altered 
the subtle, centuries-old geology 
which fitters water slowly through 
the sands th at , even in a dry sea- 
son, it replenishes the creeks and 
sustains the hippo and the crocodile 
and the myriad life of the estuary? 

Nonsense, replied the company. It 
was absurd to suggest that St Lucia 
was a pristine and unspoiled area. 


Since the 1950s, 5,000 hectares had 
been given over to commercial for- 
estry, with an the noise and traffic 
that that entailed. Why, replied the 
Greens, do you have to target this 
particular site when there is tita- 
nium aQ over the place? "St Lucia is 
unique and Is off-limits.” 11126 was 
not an argument which RBM was 
going to win with the affluent intel- 
ligentsia of the northern. Johannes- 
burg suburbs. But the debate was 
likely to be seat rather differently 
by the new, black leaders of the 
country, whether at a national or a 
provincial leveL 

In 1989 the government had asked 
for an Environmental Impact 
Assessment. The Greens were 
always sceptical about this, alleging 


that it was fended by the company, 
and their suspicions were proved 
right, they thought, when the E3A 
report was published in 1993 and 
argued that "it is possible to gain 
maximum value by developing eco- 
tourism concurrently with mining”. 

But this was not the end of the 
story. The next stage was a Review 
Panel of five distinguished people, 
headed by the respected Judge 
Leon. EQs conclusion focused on the 
"sense of place” and his panel 
decided that no mining shook! tie 
allowed at St Lada. 

By this time the political situa- 
tion was in flux and the Leon 
recommendations were rapidly 
overtaken by events. The decision . 
would have to be taken at national 


on the Eastern Shores, . 

There followed a long period of 
Indecision, while lobbying contin- 
ued from both sides. Then Derek 
Hanekom, the Minister of Land 
Affair s, was Instructed to set up yet 
another study of the issues. That 
led to five consultancy papere, plus 
an important sixth contribution 
from experts attached to the Natal 
Parks Board which came up with 
the ingenious argument that the 
eco- tourist value of St Lucia to 
South Africa should be calculated 
on the total spending of interna- 
tional tourists in all of the country, 
not just the spending in and around 
St Lucia. 

As Roger Porter, of the Natal 
Parks Board, puts it “The foregone 
tourist potential of St Lucia and the 
r e ve n ue that could be earned would 
be felt nationally and would have 
effects on the economy because 
fewer overseas tourists would come 
to South Africa.” 

It is possible that this may be a 
Hira-hing argument. A summary-re- 
port- to the minister this mo nt h, ( 
rmnn down unmistakab ly on the 
side of the Greens, since it clearly 
fa voured eco-tourism as the solu- 
tion, emphasised the limited job cre- 
ation of the wiiTiing option, and was 
sceptical of the RBM claims of reha- 
bilitation. However, the minister 
was r emind ed that RBM need not 
despair since the company had 
“massive" reserves elsewhere in the 
region and ther e were “potentially 
other sites” in Zululand. 

□ a d 

The buck now stops in cabinet A 
sub-committee of minis ters bus 
been attempting this week to agree 
a recommendation. The South Afri- 
can parliament will shortly ratify 
the country's accession to Unesco’s 
World Heritage Convention, which 
would mean that by the end of this 
year it could nominate its first 
“World Heritage Sites” - which will 
be Robben island. Table Mountain 
and the Greater St Lucia Wetland 

- Park (which qualifies on all crite- 
ria). The value of a World Heritage 

. designation is beyond dispute, and 
one thing has been clear from the 
beginning, and spelled out by 
Unesco: a Park which c ontains a 
mining operation cannot hope to 
win World Heritage status. 

But this is to enter the arid land- 
scape rof international diplomacy. 
You should. -rather, travel to St 
Lucia — along fret road from Dur- 
ban — and drive through the pros- 
perous little village and into the 
park through its only entry-point. 
Through the ugly pine forests, past 
the crocodile exhibit, into the nar- 
row strip of dune-forest which lies 
between the Lake and the Ocean 
and leads on Into the wider wilder- 
ness area. 

It is one of the most beautiful 
places on earth. Which, I suggest, is 
all that needs to be said. 

Judge Leon acknowledged the 
“sense of place” and ruled that it 
should remain untouched. A very 
different South African, Ian Player 

- the veteran conservationist, 
brother of Gary, the golfer, and the 
man who “saved" the White Rhino 
in these same Natal parks - makes 
the point more strongly. “In our 
Unconscious, everyone knows that 
the Earth is dying. A call for Wil- 
derness, which reaches us as 
Beauty, is a way of summoning the 
Earth back to life..." 

■ J.DJF. Jones' new book is 
Through Fortress and Rock: a His- 
tory of Gencor. 1895-1995 (Jonathan 
BaS) 


Saving the mermaids 

Santa Kendall on efforts to help the manatee 


A nything but nippy, 
the rotund manatees 
that share Florida's 
waterways with pow- 
erboats and floating gin pal- 
aces are nearly all scarred by 
propellers or blows from speed- 
ing hulls. 

It is difficult to imagine how 
a large, slow-moving mammal 
can survive in such heavily 
travelled channels, but the 
combined efforts of public, cor- 
porate and conservation enti- 
ties have produced sanctuaries, 
speed limits and management 
plans. 

“There's been progress on 
many fronts,” says biologist 
Daniel Odell, a specialist in 
manatee rehabilitation- “It's 
not Just saving the animal 
because, without saving the 
habitat, that would be a worth- 
less cause. We believe there 
are about 2,000 manatees In the 
US, but mortality is 10 per cent 
a year and we just don't know 
what the population is doing.” 
Most experts agree that the 

population might be stable, at 
best Every winter, when fall- 
ing temperatures lead the man- 
atees to gather in warmer 
waters around power stations 
and natural springs, counts are 
made. One of the disturbing 
things they have shown is that 
the proportion of calves seems 
to be dropping, although the 
number of manatees has 
increased in same sanctuaries 
such as Blue Spring state park 


on the St John’s River. 

Every morning, ranger 
Wayne Hartley paddles his 
canoe along the Blue Spring 
channel, peering down at the 
broad, grey-brown animals 
grazing on the bottom. Now 
and then, a whiskered snout 
breaks the surface as one of 
the manatees drifts up lazil y to 
breathe. Adults are normally 
more than 10ft long and weigh 
half a ton or more; they devote 
most of their time to foraging 
for aquatic plants and resting. 

Hartley, who identifies the 
manatees by scars and other 
marks, says he has seen 94 so 
far this winter. All the old- 
timers have been up to the 
spring already, including three 
he remembers from 1970. Each 
sighting is entered carefully in 
his log-book and contributes to 
the news bulletins put out by 
the Save the Manatee Club 
(STMC), which derives most of 
its revenue from a manatee 
adoption programme. 

Manoeuvring his canoe to 

take a photo of a shadowy 
underwater shape. Hartley 
explains: “He's a bit spooked - 
well, so would I be if Td been 
trussed op and put in a truck 
to come here.” The young male 
had been rescued shortly 
before from a lake when the 
water level started to drop. 

With small eyes, thick, wrin- 
kly skin and no visible neck, a 
manatee bears little resem- 
blance to the beautiful, long- 


haired siren of sailors' legend. 
It is, in fact, related more 
closely to the elephant and the 
aardvark than to mermaids. 
Perhaps the endearing way 
manatees stroke one another 
with arm-like flippers, or the 
sight of aquatic creatures suck- 
ling their young, led mariners 
to create mermaid fantasies. 

Whatever the reasons, the 
link between the two was 
strong enoug h for the scientific 
order that includes three spe- 
cies of manatee - the West 
Indian, Amazonian and West 
African - and the dugong to be 
labelled Sirenia. 

B ut the slow, gentle 
animate have not ben- 
efited from the 
unlikely connection: 
instead, they have been 
speared, suffocated, netted and 
trapped by hunters for their 
meat. The biggest Sirenian. 
S teller’s Sea Cow, was hunted 
to extinction in the north 
Pacific before 1800, and all 
remaining species are consid- 
ered to be in danger. 

The shallow coastal and 
freshwater habitats of mana- 
tees are under pressure every- 
where, but nowhere more so 
than in Florida. Nearly 1,000 
people a day move to Florida 
and most aim for a waterfront 
home and a boat The state 
also has 40m visitors a year. 
This means more and more 
homes along the coast with 


docks, pirns and marinas eat- 
ing into sea-grass beds and 
damaging fresh and salt water 
ecosystems. 

A quarter of all manatee 
deaths in the past 20 years 
have been caused by collisions 
with boats, says Nancy Sad- 
usky or the STMC. “There are 
more than 700,000 registered 
boaters in Florida. We really 
need a state-wide speed limit; 
the counties have difiersit reg- 
ulations and speed zones. 

“Surveys have shown that 
the majority of boaters are pre- 
pared to slow for manatees. We 
hope to fond a boat sticker 
that win explain what to watch 
for: the dark snout, the swirl of 
water over the animal's back.” 
The club lobbies for policy 
changes, supports research and 
conservation and runs educa- 
tion programmes. 

Florida electricity companies 
have become particularly 
important to the survival of 
man at ees. The warm water dis- 
charged by the plants encour- 
ages annuals to r emain farther 
north than normal in winter, a 
shut-down during a cold spell 
could place them in serious 
danger. 

Their range, however, 
remains something of a mys- 
tery. Late in 1994, with winter 
approaching, a mate manatee 
was rescued from Chesapeake 
Bay, Virginia, and flown south 
to Florida. Dubbed Chessie, he 
was released with a radio 



An adopted wMt manatee feeding in Mtand Seaquarium 


transmitter fastened to him. 

In spring 1995, he began 
swimming north along the 
coast and was tracked past 
New York as far as Rhode 
Island, a distance of L25Q 
miles. Millions of Americans 
followed Chessie's progress. 

Much to everyone's relief be 
then turned back, reaching 
Florida waters in November 


just as temperatures began to 
faH Both the Miami Seaquar- 
i urn and Sea World of Oriando 
play a role in rescuing and 
rehabilitating injured and sick 
manatees. “Sea World has res- 
cued more than 160 animals 
and about a third have sur- 
vived and been released," says 
Odefl. “The orphans and cap-- 
tive-bom calves don’t have the 


habitat knowledge necessary 
for survival in the wild; they 
have to be found homes in 
other fadHttes." ; . . 

One young manatee was 
killed , by a boat shortly after 
bring released by the Miami 
Seaquarium, while some ani- 
mals are injured too badly ever 
to be freed. A flipper toed off 
by nylon fishing fine, ar.fi .tall 


diced away in a boating acci- 
dent, usually means perma- 
nenl captivity. 

Watching two orphans beW 

at tte Seaquarium 
J*°ustothnme the fragility of 
their future. Manatees can live 
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Fishing /Tom Fort 

Tis nobler to fish than to stay at home 


A ccording to the calendar, 
the two days belonged to 
early winter. But. 
although they were succes- 
sive, their character was such that 
they could have come from distinct 
seasons. All they had to common 
was their extreme shortness, and 
the pleasure they gave. 

As so often In fishing, the deter- 
mining factor was the wind. On the 
first day it came from the south- 
east It was more boisterous than 
was ideal, but it provided warmth 
and softness sufficient to make 
standing in a river with a fly rod of 
Itself a pleasing occupation. 

More important, the conditions 
coaxed a hatch of fly for a couple of 
hours around midday. It was never 
more than a trickle, but that was 
enough to sustain the Interest of 
the grayling. 

I was a guest on one of the most 
famous fisheries of the Test, Jeal- 
ously preserved, zealously private. 


Dining the trout season, invita- 
tions are not offered easily. But 
come autumn, the members of this 
privileged dub tend to put away 
their rods. 

It is then up to the keeper who is 
allowed to fish, and as my friend 
who runs the best tackle stop to 
southern England had the sense to 
make himself agreeable to the 
keeper, so the opportunity pres- 
ented itself and was snapped up. 

Traditionally, they do not much 
care for grayling on the Test The 
highly dubious dogma is that they 
compete with trout to the disad- 
vantage of the nobler species. But I 
love the grayling for it is a true 


game fish, wholly wQd (unlike the 
stocked trout), at its best in 
autumn and winter, obliging to the 
matter of taking files, a lovely 
sight and a tasty dish. 

The first frosts usually send the 
grayling into the deeper holes, 
from which they may be extracted 
with a heavy nymph, or something 
more basic, such as the humble 
worm or despised maggot 

But on this day they were stall to 
the shallows, an easy thigh-deep 
wade. I began with a nymph, 
accompanied by a tuft of orange 
wool on my cast to act as an indica- 
tor. The method is frowned on by 
purists, who aver that it too closely 


resembles float fishing. They say 
one should watch for the fish to 
open its month, or for the nylon to 
behave oddly. But for someone 
with eyesight as poor as mine, this 
Is mere fancy. 

I was glad of my tuft, and glad- 
dened by the frequency with which 
it shot out of sight The dry fly. 
however, is even more fun; and as 
the olives hatched and were taken, 
I switched to a wispy imitation and 
continued catching them. 

There are some very big grayling 
on the Test and there were Just as 
many when I left as when I arrived 
for nothing in my catch of a dozen 
or so exceeded 1%D>. But what a joy 


they were. The time flashed by, 
until all too soon the light faded, 
the river went quiet, and I was 
recalled to the distressing realisa- 
tion that it was winter, after all. 

By morning, the wind had swung 
into the north-east and iron grey 
had banished blue from the sky. 
The trees looked more bare, and 
the water of the Rennet was cold, 
coloured, and in a harry. 

My Irish friend. Mall, bad come 
from Dublin to attend our annual 
fishermen's dinner which, as you 
may imagine, is a most elevated 
occasion. He had expressed an 
interest in catching a barbel, for he 
had never even seen one. And I, 


rashly, had represented myself as 
something of a barbel specialist 
It was no sort of a day fur barbel, 
or for anything else. I advised^ that 
the pike might bite, so we tried a 
hole - where they did not 
There was a flurry of excitement 
when a large sprat was seized by a 
perch whose greed and ambition 
were out of proportion to his size. 
Lunch was provided by another 
member of the fraternity, and was 
all the better for being taken to a 
warm kitchen and for being 
extended well into the afternoon. 

Eventually, reluctantly, we ven- 
tured forth to find that it was even 
colder. Mail, who I fear was disap- 


pointed in me and- my talk of bar- 
bel. went off with. Stephen. 

Together they managed to catch 
one rather small pike before an 
inept cast into a willow caused a 
parting of company with the last 
set of books that any of us pos- 
sessed. I. meanwhile, landed a 
mediocre chute which was better 
than nothing but not by much. 

With noses red and fingers numb, 
we gave up. At the dinner two days 
later, this expedition did not figure 
prominently In the reminiscences 
which flawed through a mightily 
convivial evening. 

In terms oflacbievement, it was a 

wholly unnoteworthy day. Yet it 

was good fufu and illustrates the 
obvious truth that fishing is always 
better than hot fishing. Particu- 
larly so wheft I consider that, for 
reasons too complicated and pain- 
ful to dwell in, it marks the last 
time I picked up a fishing rod with 
serious Intent 


Skiing 

Courage 
from 
beyond 
the brink 

Amie Wilson meets a man whose 
spirit overcame his paralysis 


A s daylight began to 
fade in the French 
Alps one Tuesday 
afternoon in April 
1993 in the resort of 
Sainte-Foy, Mike Browne mis- 
judged a tight turn, skied off a 
cliff and came close to death. 

He broke 19 ribs and his 
right lung collapsed. Less than 
a quarter of an hour later, a 
helicopter took him to hospital 
in Bourg St Maurice. During 
the flight paramedics "re- 
floated’' his lung and saved bis 
life. The following day be was 
flown to another hospital in 
Grenoble, where he was in 
intensive care far eight days. 

“If the helicopter had not got 
there so quickly I would have 
suffocated in my own blood," 
he says. 

Then came 10 weeks in the 
rehabilitation centre at Stoke 
Mandeville's spinal unit. A 
week before his release, he was 
“kidnapped" by Dion Taylor, 
his ski equipment director, for 
an urgent board meeting about 
his company's future. 

"The nurses would never 
haw let me out if they bad 
known. 1 was still supported by 
a brace and other gadgets." 

But in other ways the timing 
was good. It was over a decade 
since he had started Snow + 
Rock, a ski and climbing equip- 
ment retailer. Lying in his hos- 
pital bed, paralysed from the 
waist down. Browne had won- 
dered to himself: “Am l going 
to be able to hold my own in 
my own company after this?" 

After the meeting, he real- 
ised that be was still needed. 
The following week he was 
back at his desk to London to a 
wheelchair. 

"I wasn't ail that surprised 
when the accident happened," 
he said. ” 1 had been tempting 
fate for years. This time I 
didn't get away with it. We 
were doing a photo-shoot for a 
brochure, the light was bad. 
ami we had called it a day. 

"\ was skiing in sunglasses 
that were a touch too dark. 
] just misjudged the slope, 
caught an edge and went 


over a cliff As I fell I remem- 
ber thinking : This is interest- 
ing. I think I could be in 
trouble here’. 

“Apparently I was bouncing 
from one rock to another, but I 
don’t really have any memory 
of that" 

No doubt the company he 
founded in 1982 in Kensington 
High Street. London, with a 
turnover of £575,000 would 
have survived somehow with- 
out him. But while there was a 
glimmer of life left m Browne's 
body - and a strong will to 
keep going - it was unthink- 
able for him not to continue at 
the helm. And to spearhead an 
expansion of the company. 

From one high street shop 
and a staff of five. Snow + 
Rock now has seven shops, 
including its flagship “mega- 
store" which opened in Sep- 
tember at Chertsey, Surrey. 

Two years after he left hospi- 
tal, it has become routine for 
staff to see their boss rushing 
about in a wheelchair. Now 47, 
he never keeps still outside the 
office either. 

Using a specially modified 
ski-bob - a sort of toboggan 
with ski “outriggers'’ which he 
partly designed himself - he 
can still make the average 
intermediate skier puff to keep 
up on the slopes, moving at an 
alarming pace and weaving his 
way furiously but gracefully 
down long cruising runs. 

Last winter he became the 
first man using a ski-bob to go 
heU-skUng, startling fellow ski- 
ers with his courage and deep- 
powder technique. Not content 
with that, be has taken up 
stogie-handed sailing on a 12- 
metre yacht. 

Mike Browne had been a 
mountain man ever since his 
early climbing days when he 
was president of the climbing 
club at Nottingham University, 
working in his spare time in a 
shop selling climbing equip- 
ment and taking up skiing. 

Poignantly, it was a promise 
Browne had made to Lucy 
Dicker, my 1994 round-the- 
world skiing expedition part- 


I have driven diesel cars 
from choice for nearly 20 
years, during which their 
presence in the British 
market lias risen from near 
invisibility to more than 20 per 
cent of new car registrations. 

But horror tales about partic- 
ulates are casting a shadow 
over British diesel car sales. 

Particulates is the current 
buzzword among the anti- 
diesel car brigade - but what 
are they? In plain language, 
they are tiny particles of car- 
bon with traces of ether chemi- 
cals that come out of the 
exhaust pipe and are seen as 
smoke. There arc two kinds: 
those that are one micron tone 
hundredth of a millimetre) in 
diameter anri others that are 
even smaller. 

Diesel car engines produce 
more one-micron diameter par- 
ticulates than petrol engines. It 
is their only environmental 
downside. No one knows at 
present if petrol is better or 
worse than diesel for produc- 
ing the smaller ones. 

In every other respect diesels 
are less polluting. Their poi- 
sonous carbon monoxide emis- 
sions are only a fraction of 
those from a petrol engine 
without an exhaust catalyser. 
Those of carbon dioxide' are 
around 29 per cent less. 

Carbon dioxide is not poison- 
ous - it is the “greenhouse 


Why 

gas" blamed for global 
warming. Fitting a catalytic 
converter takes most of the 
nasties such as carbon monox- 
ide and unburned hydrocar- 
bons out of a petrol engine's 
exhaust but increases its 
CO, emissions. 

Interestingly, liquid petro- 
leum gas iLPG) or compressed 
natural gas fCNG), the latest 
"clean" fuels to be touted, are 
said to be even worse. More of 
them has to be burned to pro- 
duce as much energy as the 
same amount of petrol: even 
more to match diesel. 

In its current issue, that 
most level-headed of motoring 
magazines, Diesel Car, reports 
that just one per cent of the 
larger particulates in Britain's 
air come from diesel cars 
whereas 47 per cent are from 
central heating boilers. 

Clearly. Diesel Car Has an 
axe to grind. But not so 
Ricardo Consulting Engineers 
of Worthing, West Sussex, a 
renowned research and devel- 
opment company working for 
the automotive industry. 

Ricardo points out that one 



Mike Browne, left, with Amie WBson: 1 hod been tempt i ng fate for years- This time I didn't get away with if 


ner, and me that helped bolster 
his morale during the darkest 
days of his recovery. 

Two weeks before his acci- 
dent, he had agreed that Snow 
+ Rock would provide us with 
skis and equipment for our FT 
expedition, adding, with a 


broad grin, that he would per- 
sonally fly out fresh skis when 
the originals were worn out 
“Above all, that is what 
helped me through the most 
depressing times. I was abso- 
lutely determined that my acci- 
dent wouldn't make a scrap of 


difference to my promise." 

Exactly a year alter be made 
the promise, Mike joined us to 
Meribel and skied with us. It 
was a triumphant and emo- 
tional day for us all, and he 
sided with verve and panache. 

“I'm glad 1 didn’t give up 


after the accident," he says. 

He keeps a photograph of 
himself and Lucy - who sadly 
failed to survive a similar foil 
to Browne's two years after bis 
accident - on the office wall of 
his company, which today 
turns over in excess of £10 ql 


Motoring /Stuart Marshall 

I still choose diesel 



Seat's latest Toledo TDi S£ fitf(Hloor, with a 90 horsepower, 
direct-injection, turbo-charged engine is a efiesd best boy at £12^95. tt 
IS ultra economical, the boot b vast, but the Toledo TUI's fusty u nit 
growled Bke dfesel car engines used to in the mid-1980s. But no matter. 
The gearshift end dutch wens precise and feathartight, am handing 
competent and tin Mhie-fer-money unmatched. 


reason why particulates are 
the current whipping boy of 
environmentalists is that they 
are the only vehicle emissions 
you can see. 

There is, it says, no argu- 
ment that most of the vehicle- 
produced particulates making 
life unpleasant in urban cen- 
tres come from old diesel- 
engined lorries and buses, 
many of them poorly main- 
tained. 

These dirty veterans should 
be replaced by much cleaner 
new vehicles. But Ricardo says 
mechanical changes costing 
perhaps £1.000 per vehicle 
could halve their particulate 
emissions as well as improving 
fuel economy. Modifying the 
worst 10 per cent could reduce 
total traffic emissions of partic- 
ulates by about 50 per cent If 
work started now, an improve- 
ment would be noticeable 
within six months. 

Cleaning up old truck and 
bus diesel engines could have a 
big short-term impact on urban 
air quality. Really dramatic 
improvement, though, is 
around the coma-. The auto- 


motive industry, conscious of 
having to meet Increasingly 
tough environmental stan- 
dards, Is developing new diesel 
engine technology. Ricardo is 
working on Ford’s new 
“Puma” direct-injection diesel 


car engines and says particu- 
late emissions will be cut to 
levels previously thought 
impossible. 

Meanwhile, drivers of well- 
maintained diesel cars should 
have as clear a conscience as 


other drivers. But all should 
avoid hard acceleration, which 
worsens the emissions of petrol 
and diesel cars alike. 

From the beginning of 1996. 
the MoT test in Britain has 
included more strict monitor- 
ing of the exhaust emissions of 
catalyser-eq topped cars first 
used after August 1 1992. Only 
selected stations can carry 
out the tests. 

About i.7m of the 4m cataly- 
5?r -equipped cars on British 
roads will need testing this 
year. Transport minister Ste- 
ven Norris says their owners 
have nothing to fear if the cars 
are in good order. 

However, Walkers of Bir- 
mingham, a leading US 
exhaust manufacturer, warns 
that many are in for a shock. 
Although fa theory a catalytic 
converter could last for the life 
of a car, many fail within three 
years. 

They could have been dam- 
aged by the car being driven 
too fast over sleeping police- 
men. or poisoned by a tank 
wrongly filled with leaded fuel. 

As replacement costs will be 
between £200 and £L2QQ, this 
looks like another good reason 
for choosing a diesel car next 
time. Because their engines are 
inherently clean, all they need 
is a simple, relatively invulner- 
able and genuinely long-lasting 
oxidation catalyser. 


Gardening /Robin L^ne Fox 


February is 

the month 
of rosds 


T he weather has been 

so unpredictable that 

you are most unlikely 
to have pruned the 
roses properly. Perhaps you 
have never done them prop- 
erly, anyway, but it might 
encourage you to know that 
opinion has swung slightly 
towards late pruning and that 
the next month has emerged 
on a straw poll as the most apt 
time for the job. It can induce 
anxiety and demands for 
experts. But amateurs can go 
for on common sense, restraint 
and confidence. 

The first principle is the 
hardest If you have ordered 
new roses from a nursery and 
have just received them, you 
should prune them very hard 
as soon as you have planted 
them. If you follow this advice, 
you will persuade all the 
young stems to grow from the 
base of the hush In fixture 
years- You will avoid the ama- 
teur’s greatest problem: old 
rose bushes and climbers 
which have gone bare at the 
base. The older they become, 
the harder it fc to prune them 
right back to their bare legs 
and encourage strong new 
side-shoots and flowers. 

This universal complaint 
arises from soft-heartedness on 
receiving a few twigs and 
thorns from a nursery in the 
off-season. Believe it or not, 
you should shorten each stem 
by at least half, cutting down 
to an outward-foctog bud or 
reddish spot on the stem from 
which new growth will then 
spread outwards. 

The second principle is to 
use sharp secateurs rather 
than economising on cheap 
offers in the sales; these will 
usually mangle a rose’s stem 
with their blunt lower blade. 
More damage is done by poor 
cutting equipment than by ill- 
judged timing. 

The most vigorous varieties 
need no pruning at all Roses 
such as Rambling Rector or 
Bobbie James need be cut only 
if they are tangling into your 
passing hair or other valuable 
items. If they are growing up 
trees or hedges, they need no 
pruning at all In old Edwar- 
dian books, you can also see 
pictures of vigorous climbers 
planted in rough grass and left 
to tangle to all directions so as 
to make a thicket Nobody ever 
cut them, and the results were 
rather handsome wherever 
there was space. 

The main candidates for cut- 
ting to the next month are 
climbers, modern bush roses, 
old-foshioned forms with long 
steins, and some of the China 
varieties. I also prune the 
admirable hybrid musks, short- 
ening some of the shoots by 
half while leaving others 
trimmed more tightly so as to 
produce early flowers. 

Roses such as Felicia and 
Buff Beauty should be pruned 
now, losing any thin shoots 
and allowing light into the cen- 
tre of the bush. Books some- 
times say that the musks are 
better without any pruning but 
I think they become untidy 
and possibly tend to flower 
only once because none of 
their growth has been checked 
early in the season. 

Climbing roses are always a 
problem. I think people forget 
to prune them on fashionable 
arches according to the cpme 
rules which apply on boring 
old walls. The main aim is to 
prevent a bare base and to 
encourage well-spaced flowers. 

The answer is to cut back 
the side growth produced by 
the main framework of old 
stems, and leave .about a 
third of their length. The 
shortened side shoots will then 
send out several new stems' 
with flowers. Next year, you 
treat these flowered shoots in 
the same way. 

Roses such as New Dawn or 
Guinee or climbing Mrs Saw 
McGredy are candidates for 


this severe treatment. Ram- 
pant ramblers, which flower 
only once, need less attention 
except in emergencies or 
where they have broken free 
of supports. 

You probably have free- 
standing bushfes of old- 
fashioned roses land wonder 
what you should ao if you lack 
the time and energy to train 
them beautifully oo to frames 
of wood and iron. The easy 
answer depends on the variety. 

If you have followed this col- 
umn, you may be growing the 
long-lasting pink Jacques Car- 
tier or Comte de Chambord or 
other bush roses related 
closely to the Portland variet- 
ies. After a decade of observa- 
tion. I am sore that the answer 
Is to prune them lightly now 
and not to hack them every 
two or three years as if they 
were bushes of the dreaded 
Peace. 

Really, they need the lightest 
attention, as do the popular 
varieties of taller rugosas, 
unless you want to grow the 
single pink Dagmar Hastrup as 
a bush. Then, you can 'pitch 
into her Whole-heartedly and 



scratch yourself quite badly. 

The main candidates among 
the oldies for hard pruning are 
the Bourbons and long- 
stemmed hybrid perpetuate. 
They will be advertising their 
presence by long, waving 
stems which are asking to be 
cut off; put them out of their 
untidiness by reducing any- 
thing which looks unwanted to 
at least half its length. 

These roses are popular can- 
didates for frames and sup- 
ports. If you want to start, my 
advice is to sink a rectangle of 
metal rods or posts bought 
from a metal-basher or black- 
smith. Push them and knock 
than well into the gro und to 
make a rectangle round each 
bush's perimeter. 

Then, as its shoots develop, 
wind them round the frame, 
using plain wire where neces- 
sary. Each spring, release the 
main framework and train 
your way back to a neat circle 
of branches. Many people sell 
specialised rose supports 
but I do not think they are 
better or easier than your own 
self-made posts. 

Perhaps you have no old 
roses and want just one. I still 
think 1 would choose Fantto 
La tour, a flat-flowered bloom 
of exquisite pink -and remark- 
able health which belongs in 
the Gallica section. It flowers 
once but flourishes even on my 
awful soil and fights off all of 
the bad diseases, ft has noth- 
ing to do with the painter 
whose name it has taken 
because nobody knows where 
this wonderful rose originated. 
The name was given to it 
many years later by a keen 
grower, Nancy Lindsay. 

After several years, I do cut 
the longer shoots which it 
makes after flowering. But it 
has one other supreme advan- 
tage- If you cannot be bothered 
with it, you can leave it alone 
and it will grow tailor - but 
none the worse. 

It is a big rose, 6ft high 
and wide and best seen when 
supported. But I choose it 
because it can also be left and 
cut when you want, if St all 
Historians may not be able 
to pin down its origins, but 
this small mystery is still a 
conspicuous marveL 
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A clash of cultures 
puts creativity 
on the catwalk 


ohn Galiano (above), 35 
years aid. Gibraltar- 
born, south London- 
raised, s this year’s Brit- 
ish Desgner of the Year. 
Notorous for his 
extreme lifr-style, Galliano 
nevertheles has managed to 
work on bch his own own-la- 
bel ooDectiin, and for his new 
master, thfhouse of Givenchy. 

Tomorrow comes the crunch. 
He will prsent his first haute 
couture collection in Paris as 
the new esigner for the £50m 
fashion sde at the house of 
Givencb) 

Galliaio is one of a new 
breed o designer who works 
and plas hard. HLs working 
commibent for the past two 
monthshas been “100 per cent 
to Givachy* 1 . and in his spare 
time b has been organising 
fabric; and ideas for his next 
own-loel ready-to-wear collec- 
tion. 

Birihe has not cut down on 
his sgendary appetite for 
sock life. The idea that he 
migt produces a look of aston- 
ishiant 

H says he finds as much 
lnsiration in discos, dubious 
clus and the modem cinema 
asn classical art or costume 
msetuns; “Givenchy employed 
m for what I am. I do not 
tlnk anyone there would 
epect me to stop going out" 

Is braided hair extensions 
jay have given way to a sleek 
ing bob, and the brocade 
/aistcoat and biker’s leathers 
o a well-worn check shirt and 
soft faded trousers, but John 
Galliano still knows how to 
party. 

: Ihis is not to say that street 
style will invade Givenchy's 
hitherto ladylike catwalk. Gal- 
liano is plainly in love with the 
rich resources of technique, 
craft and tradition that only 
haute couture possesses. Hav- 
ing what he describes as “total 
artistic control " over Given- 
chy’s venerable workrooms 
invites comparisons with a 
small boy let loose in a toy- 
shop. 

“It’s living history, ” he 
enthuses. “Chanel’s former 
assistant runs the atelier flou 
(soft fabrics workroom) and 
one of the tailors was trained 
by Balenciaga.” Galliano's job 
is to make this heritage rele- 
vant to modem women. 

Although naturally shy, he 
has no false modesty. His con- 
fidence in his own talent 
makes him able to exploit in 
new ways the workroom crafts- 
manship he so loves. 

Bernard Arnault, president 
of LVMH. which owns Given- 
chy, is taking the gamble that 
this man will dare to push cou- 
ture principles in new and 
alluring directions; he has 
already done it with ready-to- 
wear. 

As he says; “The noble fab- 
rics we use tell you what they 
need in the way of treatment 
but only the skill of the work- 
room staff can push and shrink 
and shape and stitch them into 
what I want." 

Givenchy is not a house in 
need of total revitalisation; its 
founder has merely retired qui- 
etlv Cram (he scene. But it epit- 
omised old-style couture. 
Hubert de Givenchy himself 
admits that fashion has moved 
on to a pace and style in which 
he has 00 wish to participate. 

Much hangs on Galliano's own 
gamble: mixing the most tradi- 
tional and labour-intensive of 
techniques with his own street- 
wise imagination. 

Although Galliano pays trib- 
ute to his older supporters 
such ns Portuguese socialite 
Sac Schlumberger. who only 
wears haute couture, he admits 
that women are now more 
likely to save it for special 
occasions, or mix a couture 
jacket with jeans. "We must 
address the needs of today s 
cusiomer." he says. “Haute 
couture has laws which i must 
folliiw but there is no reason 
whf. for instance, we cannot 
make things more quickly for 
climbs whose shape we know 
b> sometimes reducing the 
oimber of fittings." 



■ Above: the tats 1980s 
Gaffiano experimenting with the 
asymmetric cut - here in gray and 
bkia from the autumn of 1987 

■ Right: bias-cut sfik crSpe dress 
from the spring of 1986 

■ Bottom right the curvy, 
Itfp-padded dog-tooth woof ctdt 
that launched a thousand copies, 
spring 1995 

■ Right centra: Gafiano first 
explored Oriental themes In 1985 - 
this organza kimono and obi 
from Ms 1994 autumn coflection 

■ Top right: Is this the shape of 
couture to come? 1950a-styie 
structured duchesse satin 
ballgown, spring 1996 


Drawings by Julie Vorhoeven 


A strength of couture, he 
says, “is that it evolves from 
season to season within the 
designer's concept, unlike 
ready-to-wear which seems to 
be a perpetual scramble after 
something new". He has great 
faith in the desire of a new 
generation of wealthy women 
for his particular concept: 
clothes that “fit like air, are 
pure and balanced, make (the 
women] look beautiful and last 
for years". 

There seems little doubt that 
the new Givenchy collection 
will fit these criteria. He says 
there was no pressure to repro- 
duce a house style “because 
there were few trademarks, 
except for elegance and qual- 
ity, which are essentials". He 
has a predilection for period 
style; over the years he has 
assiduously studied the work 
of the 1930s designer Madeleine 
Vionnet, the prime exponent of 
bias-cutting; of Balenciaga, 
who was Givenchy's own men- 
tor; and of Givenchy himself 
“1 have fond memories of the 
organza Bettlna blouse worn 
by Audrey Hepburn" 

An educated guess might be 
that the collection will draw on 
Givenchy's 1950s heyday. Galli- 
ano has spent months studying 
Givenchy’s own archive at the 


Avenue George V headquar- 
ters, “not to copy but to absorb 
the spirit". And then, he adds 
mischievously. “I have to add a 
touch of Galliano" - the wild 
card by which the collection 
will stand or fall. 

He gives the impression that 
he has one layer less skin than 
the rest of us, and he uses 
trusted people as his shield in 
situations where he is unsure. 
At the televised British 
Designer Awards, garrulous 
American model Veronica 
Webb spoke for him; at Giv- 
enchy, he has two assistants, 
while both there and at his 
own atelier he has a personal 
design assistant, Steven Robin- 
son. His creative director and 
muse, Amanda, Lady Harlech, 
is apt to answer protectively 
on his behalf and then retreat 
graciously when he is comfort- 
able. 

With his slight, bird-like 
physical presence and history 
of stormy relationships with 
both backers and lovers, his 
personality is often described 
as fragile. 

Yet there is, however, invisi- 
bly, a thread erf steel in the 
Galliano make-up. He is Quite 
clear about what he wants to 
do at Givenchy and about how 
he wm structure a working life 


that has grown from two to a 
minimu m of six collections a 
year. He has decreed that his 
own-label range will be 
researched in London, where 
his roots lie in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and the city’s 
streetlife. The Givenchy range 
will be researched in the 
couture-steeped salons of Paris, 
Directly after the show he 
will start costing his own-label 
autumn collection and refining 
the Givenchy autumn ready-to- 
wear. It is a welcome chal- 
lenge: “The more I do, the bet- 
ter I get. I am never short of 
ideas." 

H e has already 
quietly designed 
one ready-to- 
wear Givenchy 
collection that 
will reach the shops at the end 
of the summer. It has gone 
"very smoothly", and will . 
probably return the Givenchy 
label to British shops for the 
first time in years - the sort of 
expansion the house needs if it 
is to justify his arrival Two 
London stores are said to be 
vying to launch it 
I ask him if he could have 
foreseen his current position 
five years ago, when he was 
sleeping on a Paris floor; 


friends wondered if be would 
ever have the means to exploit 
his undoubted talent T always 
dreamed of r unning a couture 
house," he replies, before 
adding sheepishly, “but in the 

bad times... no, I couldn’t" 

Tomorrow, be has the 
chance to bury the bad times 
for ever. Galliano shows have 
always been theatrical Ini- 
tially they were eccentric 
extravaganzas which ran 
infuriatingly late, but now, 
with proper backing and a 
turnover around £1.4m, they 
are climactic experiences of 
beauty where “all the creative 
energy comes together", leav- 
ing the designer on the edge of 
exhaustion and the audience 
on the edge of tears. 

However, Givenchy shows 
have been a model of restraint, 
so will that change? "I would 
be disappointed if it were not a 
totally moving experience,” he 
says, “but restraint is sexy too, 
especially when you unplug 

Showmanship counts, but 
with couture, the clothes and 
craft are paramount. He 
accepts that he win be judged 
by the fickle media on this one 
show but, as he says: “Because 
couture is evolutionary it +ni«E 
several collections to become 


established." 

LVMH. he says, recognised 
this by giving him a “serious 
rather t h an short-term con- 
tract". He wfll not specify its 
length but denies rumours that 
he will make up to £200.000 per 
collection. 

The private clients who buy 
his own label "pr&t-A-couture" 

- the Miller sisters, Baroness 
Beatrice de Rothschild, Prin- 
cess Lee Radziwin among them 

- win undoubtedly buy. 

The traditional Givenchy cli- 
ents may come out of curiosity 
and, with luck, be taken by the 
cut and purity of his simpler 
styles. Once they have got over 
the shock of this English 
eaentric with a wild reputa- 
tion replacing the elegant Giv- 
enchy, they wffl probably be 
seized with a desire to mother 
him - then, whan they find out 
just how well he knows his 
stuff, perhaps they will be 
™armed mto placing an order. 

Success at Givenchy would 
pave the way for new, younger 
tolent at other old-style houses. 
But can he do it? Amanda Har- 
lech’s analogy is with an old 
but beautiful tree. “You don’t 
just chop it down," she says. 
“You prune it, keep the good 
oits, add some magic and 
watch it grow.” 
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London’s 

lofty new 
developments 

Mary Wilson considers the latest fashion in homes 


T he loft phenomenon 
is still raging in 
London, with people 
spending large 
sains of money far 
nothing mare than four walls. 
Services are supplied and the 
communal areas are fully- 
finished. but that is all. 

The concept of lofts - living 
in a converted inner-city indus- 
trial building - comes from the 
US. Their overriding attraction 
is space - high ceilings, floor- 
to- ceiling windows and the 
chance to design a home from 
your imagination rather than 
someone else's. 

A wide variety of people are 
buying lofts - not only design- 
ers, architects and media folk, 
but barristers, accountants and 
dty professionals. Women are 
particularly keen on the con- 
cept The one strand pulling all 
the purchasers together is a 
desire for individuality. 

Alfred Boiler, of Bee Bee 
Developments, which is under- 
taking a 12-acre development 
in Clerkenwell, London ECl, 
believes three main categories 
of people are buying. 

Buller says these include: 
“Professional women who 
want an environment to live in 
which does not reek of the fam- 
ily unit; solicitors - one block 
has sold 20 per cent of its flats 
to lawyers - because they feel 
they are rebelling against an 
organised and mundane profes- 
sional life; and couples in their 
late 40s whose children have 
grown up and who are not 
ready to live full-time in the 
country. They have their week- 
end cottage, but like the buzz 
of a semi-commercial environ- 
ment in the week,’* he says. 

Buller feels that buying a 
shell, however, can be a shock 
when people realise how hard 
it is dealing with boilders, put- 
ting the entire project together 
and ending up spending much 
more money than they bud- 


geted for. 

However, Margaret Williams, 
a 45-year-old film director, has 
not found it too onerous, 
because she used architects 
she could trust and left them 
to run the builders and sort 
out the problems. She has 
bought 2,900 sq ft of space on 
the top two floors of Warner 
Lofts, also in Clerkenwell. 

“I particularly liked the idea 
of being able to design my 
home from scratch," she says. 
“I work at home so it is impor- 
tant how my home is laid out** 

Williams used Circus, a Cler- 
kenwell-based firm of archi- 
tects, which has completed a 
number of lofts. Nigel Reyn- 

‘Lofts can be 
cheap... 
and they 
should be 
earthy, 
Bohemian 

olds, a partner in the firm, 
says: “The people who buy are 
young professionals in tbeir 
30s, who often do not have 
expression in their work so 
like to live in something differ- 
ent “We also have older cou- 
ples whose children have left 
home and are on their second 
lease of life. Most share a com- 
mon sense of adventure and a 
sense of liberation from life 
and many have a strong inter- 
est in design." 

If you use an architect fit- 
ting a loft can run from £30 per 
sq ft up to £65 for something 
more complicated. It need not 
be prohibitively expensive, but 
if you want state-of-the-art 
kitchens, bathrooms and mate- 
rials then costs can escalate 
sharply. 

Prices for the remaining six 


premises at Warner Lofts are 
between £166.000 and £370, (XXX 

Purchasers George and 
Fatima Boyes. who have a 
three-year-old daughter. 
Hyana, had been looking for a 
property with a difference for 
several years. Fatima Boyes 
said: “My husband, who runs a 
travel agency, knew about and 
liked the idea of a loft from 
when he was in New York, and 
when we saw Warner Lofts we 
both liked the facade and we 
both like white. And it is only 
three min utes drive to his 
office. 

“We loved the idea of having 
the freedom to create what we 
want We are building Byana a 
bedroom with a boat-shaped 
bed and murals, which she is 
very excited about" 

At The Banner B uilding , 
ECL near Whitecross Street, 
nine lofts were reserved within 
hours of being put on the mar- 
ket These are some of the 
cheapest of the lofts available 
at the present and are attract- 
ing a younger market 

“The best thing about lofts," 
says Richard Artus, whose 
agency Urban Spaces speci- 
alises in selling and renting 
this sort of space in London, 
“is that you can put almost 
anything into them fro m mod- 
em furniture to large antiques 
and both look good, especially 
if used together. 

“To me, the point about lofts 
is that they can be cheap. They 
should be earthy, Bohemian, 
not too smartened up." 

His lefts come with white- 
washed walls and original 
wooden floors and sell for 
under £100 per sq ft. So far, 
five accountants, two solici- 
tors, a designer, photographer, 
company director and film 
director have bought Most are 
either couples or sin gip men. 

Near the Thames at South- 
wark, Gary King fell in love 
with Clink Wharf two years 



ago. He bought the whole 
building, originally used for 
flour storage. Although the 
interior has been gutted, the 
old loading bays still exist on 
each floor and the windows 
and external doors have been 
replaced exactly as they were. 

Apart from the Kings, people 
who have bought there include 
a commodities broker, a pho- 
tographer, an architect and a 
couple of businessmen - 
because of the convenience, 
the river views and, of course, 
the space. King has not 
skimped on the conversion of 
his 4,500 sq ft flat, putting in 
beautiful wooden flooring, 
sauna, two roof gardens off the 
upper galleried floor and a 
stainless steel kitchen, which 


is open plan to the main living 
area which overlooks the rtw. 

His flat Is now cm file mar- 
ket, as he needs to finance 
another scheme, and he is hop- 
ing to get in excess of Om fur 
it “1 must have spent around 
£175.000 on the interior," he 
says. He also built a brand new 
building next door, on the lines 
of the old one, and there are 
three remaining lofts for sale 
from £150,000 up to £585,000 for 
a 3,000-plus sq ft penthouse. 

Manhattan Loft Corporation 
has been selling shell lofts 
since 1992. Harry Handelsman, 
its cha irman, bought Summers 
Street in ClerkenweH and sold 
all 23 Oats within 22 months In 
1993, one of the prope rt y mar- 
ket's darkest years. 


For the first time , the com- 
pany Is offering a package to 
fit out the lofts at its latest 
development, Bankside Lofts, 
near what Is to be fits new 
Tato gallery in SEL 

In the first phase, 30 have 
been reserved. AH have taken 
the shell fiats, but the com- 
pany thinks that now that the 
show-fiat is ready, mare pur- 
chases might choose fiie fin- 
ished product There are 130 
fiats in all 

Alex Firm, an accountant in 
his 30s working In the City, 
bought a flat in S ummer s 
Street He says: “1 always had 
a hankering tor fids sort of flat 
from the time I Hved in the US 
and I couldn't find the kind of 
thing I wanted in London. 


“1 found if very difficult at 
first to envisage what to do 
with fire space, but I used a 
very good architect and it all 
went remarkably smoothly - 
apart from costing twice as 
much and taking much longer. 
than l anticipated." 

Finn has one large bedroom, 
a study on the memanine area 
and an open space d ownstairs . 

Seme of fire largest lofts to 
he launched in the capital are 
at York Central, which is bang 
developed by London Build- 
ings. 

This zLggurat-shaped build- 
ing, built in the 1930s just 
behind King’s Cross station 
has been designed by archi- 
tects, Harper Mackay, which 
wanted to make them in 


■ Information: Wo 
0171-713 1544; Banner 
Urban Spaces, 0171-251 \ 
Circus Architects, 0171-. 
Clink Wharf Lofts, Be 
CoOis, 0171-235 8090; Ma 
tan Lofts. 0171-495 6707; 
Central Pilcher ffershi 
0171-486 5256; and Alan Sel 
Partners, 0171-613 3055. 
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LIMEHDUSE BASIN 


1, 2 & 3 BEDROOM APARTMENTS, 
QUAYSIDE, LIMEHOUSE BASIN. 

At Quayside, then’s a gym, a fully equipped business centre and 
some very special apartments, many with balconies overlooking the 
marina. Features indude a 24 hoar concierge, video entry phone 
security, plus all the quality and style you’d expect from St George. 

All this little more than a mile down river from the City and just 6 
min ores on the Docklands Light Railway fr om Bank. 

Prices start from just .£92,500 to ,£199.500. The Saks Information 
Centre is open daily from 10am to 6pm or you can telephone 
0171 537 2516. 

Prka correct at time qf going to press. 
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The elegance of a grade II listed building 
with the luxuries of today. 


Liberty Square 

LONDON SW9 . 

If kxi tttHilil like lucipt-nrBu: llie 
degauc <4 Uvinr in j 'jijJc II li'lcd 
batSmu, but warn ibr amcneKc 
and luxuno of bnUv then Lihern 
Sjuiic » Cor n«L Situated in SVV*t. 
thnt high specification Gcwpjn 
hitnc* ate truly omuMisf the best 
homes tw\r ever pnmdcd. 


Wfk Se-rfWto. <m mttate 

• HO, iMfMrrffakAm 
ahn Ni t t winae M— 



CATHEDRAL 
LODGE, ECl 

CITY 
PENTHOUSE I 
£265,000 

♦ Stunning showhome 

♦ City skyline views 

♦ Designer interior 

♦ Large, private rooftop terrace 

♦ Secure underground parking 

♦ 100% part exchange 

♦ Opposite Barbican 

0171 251 6177 


B ARRATT 

i&eta&SdrmfrStimmamdAr 

iu2oa»«*u.ii 
ndhMean ui a rn d | 


Bawaa Hag. Eu±ia a» I uuJ l hn a- 


SALES OFFICE 0171 791 3313 NARROW STREET LIMEHOUSE E14 


0171 40T 3669 


a Von put** 
a FmOr Vnte&pm 


Sales centre open THiu-mIai - 
Monday I OJOam -6.00pm 

Tel: 017! 793 1816 


: f BELLWAY HOMES ;£ 

EVERY LOCATION IS UNIQUE. EVERT HOME DIFFERENT 

Pi n« j, ll>uc I Rniil. Mrr <ihnn. KH I Vi L 




THAMES CIRCLE 
WESTFERRY ROAD, 

ISLE OF DOGS 

Due to abortive sale, a new furnished one bed 
flat has now become available in 
this New Development 
£45,000. 

Est, Rental Yield 15% 
inc. reserved car parking space 

Tel: 0171-537 3820 Sales Office 
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WEEKEND FT 


The R m i de ndaT Pr op erty section 
provides the perfect opportunity 

tu advertise nsitai noun to a 
readership that hi unique and of 
(he highest calfoe. For rales end 
htfornuttfan Salt - "■ 

. Carole Hills . 

■ Td«7IW3*90S 
Fax 0171 873 3098 
■ . DaautasteeoiaUt jg, 
/ww2 botrtkars- 


Canonbury Park Sot m 

/ .s /. / \ <; /• o v \ / 


Properties of Distinction 

A unique opportunity to purchase 
houses and apanmenu ta in the heart 
of the Canonbury conservation area. 
All offering classical charm, style and 
elegance with all the conveniences of 
modem bring 



Houses bum £555,000 
Apartments from £110,006 
’Showhouse open 
Thursdays to Mondays 



0 


COPPING 
JOYCE 

0171 359 9777 


»S|tO«l HOUSE AT 
13 CANOVUM PACK SOUTH 
- * ISUNlltOMII 

0171 704 
2889 



INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


FRENCH PROPERTY 
EXHIBITION 


26TH, 27TH, 28TH JANUARY 1996 
F 8 L 1 LOOAM 707 JOOPM. ' 

SAX 1000 AM TO 6jOO PM. SUN. IOjOO AM TO5B0 PM. 

THE EXHIBITION CENTRE, 
NOVOTEL, HAMMERSMITH 
I SHORTLANDS, LONDON W6 


Organised fry FBJBNCH PROPERTY NEWS 
Za Lambent Road, London SW2O0LK Telephone.- 0181 9445500 
■KTDUNS BE ST HWBtn ON FOR HOMES IN FRANCE 


BOCA, warn, RgnM uba fi*ae tnsm 
Wna Sn One Mk in* Up to Me 

wnlrr mu mil— T VWrtiMnHnrtTirf 
tom. ObbM «k £500000. ft* USMffl- 
SSM-TKSbrdUS* 


SEYCHELLES: 17 anas purtSaSy woods* 
lend. Road frontage, near sea on 
pletumtqM an* urvpout West Malta. 
WMdQumaafcFteoiM «&aaso 


COSTA OB. SOL PROPERTIES Martnfe 
OOoaa. For WonwBoa ft Price Am ling 
IMBi 90337B1 ewBme. Fw&SO 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 

SPAIN 

Foe Safe direct from owner 
pro p e rty nr: MarbeQa. 
apjxox. 2 acres mature floodlit 
gardens, air condition house: 
approx. 10kaqJt+ ind. 

1 7 bedrooms, 7 and half bathroom 
aSax; fountain courtyard 58 foot 

heated swimming pool house (bar; j 
sauna, shower roam), 2 stables, j 
double garage, apprise. 100 metes ] 
from beach. Stuated on 
Qiariahnina gotfieoarse. 

Price 1,4m Pounds Sterling. 
TEL London 0171 Z35 2237 
FAX London 0171-&23 1398 


MONTE-CARLO 

In a modem, luxury 
residence witfc 

i 

swimming pod, 

1 -bedroom ap- 
terrace, equip) 
kitchen, parking space 
and storage. (21 3j 

AAGEdl 

9 Bd des Moidiu MC 9SOOO 1 

V 133342 163 939 33-9350 1* 

- SKI /TAX HAVEN 
fflwtes from: l bedroom £27 fab 
beds £30.000. 3 beds £BS.mo 

nsektatu Permit*. 0181 & 9 i m.7 ^' 
MZfflW. VftLAS ABROAD^ 
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Kensington 

Green 

London v8 


Kensington Green Phase Turn, set in landscaped gardens 
off*™* selection of 1, 2 and 3 bedroom apartments with 
°" e , b ‘ d ™«>Msfrom £230,000 and ton bedroom Hats from £385.000 
Leisure Centre '24 hour security ‘ Underground car parking 
Apartments for a term of 999 nears ' Freehold houses 

Further information from the Marloes Road Sales Ofpicp 
TELEPHONE 017] 9383350 FACSIM ILE 

TAYUm WOODROW 



Avoid the rush hour. 
Walk to work. 


Leathermarket Square 

AUTHWARk y 

Thi» I'roligii'uv development in 5 EJ it 
pru» lng li' ho -■> popular lhar Ph-isv li has 
IUM been hHcom.iL [cnihcrmarket Square 
•»lter» .1 .hoiic >>l superb hijHi tpniriuliun 
one. iwii .ind ihnv bedroom apjruncnli. 

SprdfialiaD induJd: 

p Victorian style MniUrymrc 
■ Video entry phone system 
» Secure pa riling 
. 10 year NHBC guarantee. 

• Lilted Li (dime mih integrated appliance* 




S One bedroom apartments 

£79,950 

Two bedroom apartments 

£99,950 

Three bedroom apartments 

***\ £116,950 

\ opm daily 10JOim-6pm 

^ Telephone: 0171 378 8274 


JUDDSTHEET, WC1. 

Small Refurbished 
One Bed Flat. Porter. 
Mans Block. £74,000. 
Barnard Marcus 
0171 636 2736 
Fax; 0171 436 2649 


BaRBCAN EC 2 . Charming spftMcvd 1 
bedroom fat v.owe ovoi gdns»l al » c ! 
" 37 J0Q. Same Marcus Dt 7 i 636 2736 
Fit 0171 43 GC 649 


KENS SW5 

Iramacrefurb studio &1 bed , 
New Kits & baths & carpels. 
Good Investment Return. 
£74,000 &M2J500 Sc 
respectively. Aaron and Lewis; 
(TEL) 0171 244 9911. 
(FAX) 0171 244 9838 


CLIFFORD INN. EC 4 . 6 th FtoorrSoUh fodng 
3 bedroom rial in dfecrrel block. 24 nr 
portnrag.. C 125.000 Bainaid Marcus 

0171 636 2736 Fat 0171 436 346 


BLOOMSBURY SQ.7 
WC1.2 

Bed Fiat, Lux Porter Block. 
5th (Top) Floor Views. 

2 Baths. Share FH. £230,000. 
Barnard Marcus 
0171 636 2736 
Fax: 0171 436 2649 


DOVE MEWS SW 5 Own*, ^ 

l8 “ UB to 8 "BiiN. 
Aval Brnnad. £600 pm Tel W7 i jj«4 
Fax 01713448838. 


KENSINGTON 
CENTRAL LONDON 

Largest selection of quality 
properties £18O-£I5O0 p/w. 
From 3 wks io 3 years. 
CHARD ASSOCIATES 
0171 792 0792 10.7 pm. 


Peninsula 

Heights 

^3 Albert 
Embankment 

36 Apartments 

Front 

£370,000 

Marketing Suite 
Tel: 0171 793 1313 
Fax: 0171 793 1414 
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whittincham hall, 

fRESSUVGFIELD. SUFFOLK 
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FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Asa Whole or mb Lots 

An MirKirre icrrcuUunJ Fanninc Fun. 

11 Cousin 
Rcsufcax a fjmhcT Daxhal 3 Babooaej 
w «di«4. Sublet, 

SOLE AGENTS 

DVRRMTS 

iiwumiim 

34 The Thflm qMa c. 

Hiriesan. NwftA BOOMU 
Caalad NkLotasDnimi- 11379852: 17 or 

Stow Cartel- 0UT9M2233 


["2,10,12 & 14 PALACE COURT 
LONDON W2 


©- (0 

C$l 



__ •• .rfc,;, 7 m 

yu#j- t 

a it^S 


Hamilton 
Osborne King 


SHA ^NsrpEAcnvrrx & 
SAILING centre. 
raLLALOR, 

ca CLARE, IRELAND 

Sale by Tender, i 

Wednejday, 14(h Feb., 1996 
(MlcM previously sold) I 

JuttteHOddssaMmtUtrmn 

tpumtyiaigatd maplet ySUa. 

.AVAILABLE 
IN 1 OB 2 LOTS 

1 ^ C®*® on 

c. 2 acres. Purpose txilN oomolex. 

on Lough Derg. ' 

Z- Activity hostel on c. 20 
acres, sleeps 54. 

Sofcfior Frances Mdvw, 


TEL: (+353 1 ) 6760251 


jgwTAfi airtHwyBreMi. 
Klfctoa, (+353 611 376 am 


STRUTT &.IU 

PARKER^’ 


FOR SALE 

BY ORDER nFTfff; 
LORD OF THE MAMpp 

A unique typortuniiy u, pim w 
title for ibc Ladship of the Manor cd 
Fto*hiDS near Falmouth in Cornwall. 
For further details, 

pl«K contact 01 392 2 IS 63 I 

34 Southefnhay West. Exeter, 
Devon E XI I PR 

AMYLL CHINAN: Old School Hew. 3 bad. 
**DWchen. Dotphtn show. Sacludad 
genian, nto <4nr point. Grade 2 fisted. Safl 
m °°*« s " *» 2 , i his 
2Sj.*» ™ : 0131 063 1205 
rO*(H31 8635705 


A weU ^ ■«*» iuw* 

■VPnuJLffi 

No 14 * ,,h8c,r ' ,iUto W»P“« S ^Kta rrcchokl 

Sl[c 2 22u ' V “ h3ar P^ag sp sces Sl. 60 m Freehold 

£170000 Freehold 

r. r *“ an? ~ 

farther mfonoationplewe eontaa Stephen Gnmt at Oakhonse Property Lid 
6 Grosvenor Gardens, London SWlW 0DH 
Tel No. 0171 7306655 
Fax No. 0171 730 6654 

Best and final offers to be received by 4pm Monday 
- I2tfa February 1996. 3 
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H CHELSEA 

ff Imnuc. U/F 1st fir 2 bed. 
li Lift & porter. £500 pw. 

U BELGRAVIA 

1 Beautiful 3 bed. 3 Recep House 

B S. facing gaidea £900 pw. 

U Sloane Square Office 

| TeL 0171 730 8682 

fl Fas; 0171 730 3110 

F0R "•VESTMENT OR 
OCCUPATION? W« win find the baa 

SSSSL ' 01 ' yau HALO*** WALTON 
wtfcnNxnoNAHn7i 4934291 
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Knight 

Frank 1^4 

'N i l RNATION.m. 


The most prestigious one 
bedroom penthouse Apartment 
in the City nf London 

, "7b the City's 'A miOSon 

project is Ibe first commuters, ebe thought of a 

residential convention tti the *' 4 minut * borne to tbe 

— ■ - — — 

costers the City's core." Powerhouse must 

a— «n 

MvMBdntedvamhJHyiags 

Only 2 minutes from the 
Bank of England 

Qofdcrestjfomes Hfc 


SHOW FLAT OPEN 

SnM5-7PM 


Chelsea Square, 
SW3 

A low built house (approx. 
4380 sq. ft.) with garage 
and roof terrace m a central 
position facing west over 
the sq. gdns. 5/6 beds. 4 
baths, 3 receps, huge kit, 
utility. SO yrs, £ 1.65m. 
Sole agents. 

lassmans 

01714993434 



Switzerland 

Lis Hauts de Gstaad 

innenm&a-. caad abau, S kra. Genre, atom 160 1™ 

«udV. lurte, oo, „g ,™. 

Constructed area about 200 m 1 
Jouit Aisentt toeft ImmoWUen. GilaJd (00 4 1 1 3044 ^ 
1 foU&ht Fra nk, London 0171-629 817] 

^ 'W Mm i 


London U1 71 -629 817 ? 

cr Squar e. London W1R 0.UI 


Real Space 
Corporation 

Laige lofts 2,000 sq ft 
u P war ds- From £80 per sq 
ft. Minutes walk to the City. 
Between Old Street 
and The Angel. 

TEL- 0171 251 6117 


c K^ 2 bc,aus,B! m * a 



GUERNSEY 

SHIELDS & COMPANY LTD 
4 &XM Esplanade. Si Peter Port 

One of the Island's largest independent 
Estate Agents. 

Teh 0481 714445 Fax: 0481 713811 
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TRAVEL 


A s we enter our third 
hoar cramped inside the 
aircraft which has yet 
to make a move towards 
the runway at Gatwick 
Airport, the captain makes an 
announcement: he is terribly sorry 
far the delay, but in order to malto 
us more comfortable we are shortly 
to receive a complimentary glass 
of.. .iced water. 

The contemptuous laughter 
almost makes the wait worthwhile; 
but soon the anxiety returns to our 
crumpled, pallid Danes. IS it worth 
it? Why do we subject ourselves to 
this stressful, exhausting ritual? 
What will incredulous historians of 
the future maira of the late 20th 
century phenomenon known as the 
two-week package holiday to the 
Mediterranean? 

More crucially, can one still find a 
charming, unspoilt corner in this 
much-abused part of the globe? The 
answer is a resounding yes. Even in 
some of the most highly developed 
areas, such as the south-west coast- 
lines of Turkey, there are inlets and 
bays away from the main resorts 
which can stiQ Inspire tranquillity 
of mind and a sense of solitude. 

Cricketer Holidays, a British com- 
pany specialising in finding 
out-of-the-way destinations, discov- 
ered the village of Orhaniye, popu- 
lation 1.000. a couple of years ago. 
Tucked away in the Hisaromi Gulf, 
between the elegant peninsulas of 
Datga and Bozburun, it is danger- 
ously near the busy resort towns of 
Bodrum and Marmaris, which have 
expanded to dominate their respec- 
tive coastlines; but those over-devel- 
oped monsters have yet to extend 
their deckchair empires to this 
delightful pocket of serenity. 

A single, family-run hotel, the 
Dogan, in effect has the bay of 
Orhaniye all to itself It is not as if 
its beach is the most idyllic in the 
world - the sand is coarse and there 
are too many shrubs and boshes 
around to make the place a con- 
tender far a glossy brochure cover. 

But that emphasises the fact that 
you are not in a resort: coming out 
of the sea. mercifully free of wind- 
surfers and para-sailors, you are 
likely to bump into the cow which 
supplied your early morning 
yoghurt, or a member of the family 
picking apricots for that evening’s 
dinner. Ni gh t-life is non-existent. 

The intimate atmosphere of this 
riiflrmlng hotel means you Can get 
to know the family, and some of the 
problems it feces in running its 
business. 

When I was there, the hot topic 
centred cm Sertan, Bogan's young 
nephew, who ran the hotel recep- 
tion but shortly had to leave to per- 
form his military service. His natu- 
ral successor was his younger 
cousin Fatosh: but rumour had it 
that the elderly females in the fam- 
ily were unhappy about giving such 



Don’t look now: the giant Medusa head from the temple of Apoflo at DMyma 


Quiet corners of the Med 

It is still possible to find unspoilt resorts - but it's getting harder, says Peter Aspden 


a high-profile job to a young 
woman. 

It is a clear demonstration of how 
traditional Turkish values still dom- 
inate in rural parts of the country, 
and the social tensions generated 
by the gradual influx of tourism. 
But Fatosh bides her time, knowing 
that her command of English will 
be a telling factor in dete rmining 
her future. 

From Orhaniye, a number of 
secluded bays and islets are just a 
short boat trip away. Many of these 
are inaccessible by road, and are 
only occasionally used as stop-overs 
by yachtars. The southern part of 
the Datpa peninsula has been 
cleaned up and provided with basic 
facilities by the Turkish Forestry 
Commission, but it has yet to 
attract many foreign tourists. 

The most striking physical char- 
acteristic of the entire area is its 


greenery: numerous mountain 
springs give the landscape a very 
different look from the barren 
shrubs which dominate so much of 
the Aegean. The calm sea in these 
fertile bays takes on a bewitching 
turquoise hue; it is impossible to 
keep out of it for long. 

For those seeking to sneak some 
cultural tourism in to their fortnight 
of relaxation, this part of Turkey is 
richly rewarding, though be 
warned: you need to take a vivid 
imagination and, preferably, a Brit- 
ish Museum catalogue to appreciate 
tolly the wonders on offer. 

At the very tip of the Dat^a penin- 
sula is Knidos, the twin-harboured 
settlement which made its fortune 
from the ill-tempered meltem winds 
which obliged sailors to stay for 
days on end. The city was famous 
for its scandalous statue of the 
naked Aphrodite, long ago 


destroyed; the present site, 
although shorn of its treasures, is 
strangely evocative. 

The more famous site of Ephesos 
makes an ideal two-day trip from 
Orhaniye, allowing for a stop along 
the way in DMyma to see the mag- 
nificent Hellenistic temple of 
Apollo, plundered by Celts, raided 
by pirates and abused by early 
Christians, but still imposing itself 
on tiie surrounding area. 

Ephesos is one of the most visited 
ancient sites In the Mediterranean, 
but get there at opening time, 
before the rush, and you can still 
feel the city's vibrant majesty. On 
the way back, be sure to step at 
Euromos, just off the Kugadasi- 
Bodrum road, where the remains of 
the temple of Zeus rise out of the 
silver grammar of surrounding olive 
trees. No coach parties or souvenirs 
here; just a friendly custodian anx- 


ious to point out seme obscure carv- 
ings neglected by the guide books. 

Back in the bay of Orhaniye, the 
villagers get on with their peanut- 
farming - their chief source of 
income before the tentative begin- 
nings of tourism — ^ sage drying. 
Coming into tile village, we pass 
some rood works. The noise from 
the drills speaks as surely as the 
oracles of 2,500 years ago, tor the 
dirt tracks are being replaced by 
tarmac, and everyone knows what 
that means: development, hotels, 
tourists. Cricketer Holidays reckons 
that in a few years it might have to 
move on and find arunthw Orhaniye, 
leaving- it to the jet-skiera and those 
puzzled historians. 

■ Peter Aspden travelled with 
Cricketer Holidays. 4 The White 
House, Beacon Bond, Crowborough, 
East Sussex TN6 1AB. Tel: 
01832664242 



Nall MacLean enjoys a wintejt carnival 
- m below-zero Minnesota 


T he basics of playing 
softball on toe, I was 
mfonneftfcte ray staple. 
First of all, when you " 
swing the bat, dig your feet in. 

That way, if you miss- the ball, you 
avoid, spinning round on the spot 
Qke a dog Chasing its tafl. 

Secondly, you will reach second 
base much more quickly if you 
start didtag shortly before 
leaching the first 
"Toooouuuuare antT yelled the 
baseman, te gytey me as I skidded 
out of the diamond, into the trees, 
knocking down a gaggle of 
spectators. Had it not been fra- the 
intervention of a large, 
wide-girthed spruce, which loomed 
in front of me, I might have slid all 
the way to Saint PanL : 

They have long cold winters in 
Minnesota^ the North Star State. So 
cold that when yon spit it turns to 
ice before it hits the ground. 

In S candina vian countries, when 
you get that sort of weather, people 
stay indoors for months on end, 1 
reading, sewing or just sitting fn 
gloomy contemplation t h ro ug h the 
long dark nights. 

But not in Minnesota and 

particularly not in St PauL “We - 
believe in eojoying winter,” I was 
told. "We beffeve in celebrating our 
lousy climate." 

To this end, each January they 
hold a winter carnival, a week of 
ton and games in the snow and Ice, 
w rappin g up warmly and breathing 
the fresh, clear Minnesota air. 

“And hang anybody who complains 
about the cold,” say the St Paulites. 

It was a remark by a New York 
journalist in 1885 which spurred St 
Paulites Into action. “Minnesota," 
he wrote, "to like Sharia; ttis unfit 
tor human habitation.* At which, a 
group of 18 indignant dignitaries 
fhg T-orffog Ordinary Bremi 
in the Ryan Hotel and devised a 
carnival to prove ftatr Siberia 
was as civfflsed as anyone else's. 

The centrepiece of the first 
winter canrival was to he an Ice 
palace, a great Gothic creation, 
described by a local magazine as 
“tire most strangely beautiftil 
structure... erected on any part of 
the globe”; and an ice palace has 
been bnftttm the spot at regular 
intervals ever since. 

- The most beautiful permanent*’ ■■■ 
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A few yards way they hold a 
snow-carving emopeiitian white, 
down below in Hce Park, the 
central square otybe city, ire 
carvers used 
and irons to 

- creations out of 
toe. 

When the 
all feeling in their 
plenty of heated 
in the city centre; 
interactive 
museum, the Uvdy 
and the science 
-wide-screen 

The point of the 
however, Is to eufoy 
outdoors and, when I Was there, 
there were two parade through the 
streets. Artworks, 
contests, 

courses, Ice car races, 
fingers kiteflying contfet, a cMM 
cook out, a snow beach 
snowmobile rides and, A winter 
carnival Sunday, coxunnftty games 
on Lake Phaten, a short 
from the town. I entered! fiercely 
competitive dog-toed racetaainst a 
7 ft tall cartoon figure 
introduced to baseball 
strietiy joftboH) on ice. 

My team won that day, lit it 
no thanks to toe. The 
moment came at the- end. of$ie 9 th 
innings, what the 
collided with each other in 
deepening gtofem, col 

- startled match officials 

way. Our gallant but portly 
captain, wearihgear muffs, 
with a cuahhto strapped aroufc Ms 
rear end, sHd home for the 
run. ' i -1 

■ btformatson: This year's St ‘ 
Winter CarnwaXlimsfrom . 

26 to February 4.ffortkwest . 
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ZIMBABWE 

TANZANIA. BOTSWANA 
ZAMBIA & NAMIBIA 

TAILORMADE SAFARIS 


Luxurious remote lodges. 
WoMng, canoeing, riding and 
vehicto safaris with the very best 
guides. Superb wikt&fe. 
Adventure with comfort 
CaB us to crane your ideal safari. 
Phone John Burden an 
1)38079 


EXCLUSIVE 

Hamilton House. 

66 Palmerston Rd 
Northampton. NN1 50C. 
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Tim Best Trayel 


SERENGETT MIGRATION 

Wonder of the natural world - nearly Z noDioa mwlmali m ig ra ti n g 
through Tanzania 
Private tented safiui max 
10 people 2 weeks 
mid - end March 

7W; 0171 S91 6300 
Fat: 9171 S91 SMI 
MOUBnm/amaatd. 
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CHATVAUX 

VATULELE 
ISLAND 
RESORT 

A PRIV ATE P AQF1C SLANp 
PARA05EBE5CE A PALM FRWGED 

LAGOON FOR S IXSCERMNG 
COUPLES 

17 MGHTS STAY NCUON6 FUtarTS. 
1 ACOOMKOATIQN ALL MEMjS AND 
1 DRHKS FFtCM GZ3SO PER PERSON. 

TEL- 02284 7B2255 
FAX 02284 TraCffl 
FOfl B2TALS1NDA ERXHPE 
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See much 

more of ' 

ZIMBABWE, 

Botswana or Zambia with 


TIME FOR AFRICA’ 
Luxury Wildlife 
Air Safaris 

Hying horn at predous time! 
Lee us tdor4raka yew exdudve 
safari by ehkfc. foot, hone or boat 
whh expert load sides. Seduded 
horary lodges. Fu^ banded 


Tel: C1-4H9 o7S5Vi Fan: ;t7BS04 
or Tot-. Oi 7( 240 7585 


CZECH 

REPUBLIC 


J&C VOYAGEURS 

Exclusive safaris for small groups. Specialist safari 
guide St vehicle 
'"Kenya Tanzania *Zambm 
•Botswana ‘Malawi “Zimbabwe 
Luxury accommodation 
in either 

lodges or mobile tented camps 
Tailor-made itineraries 
away from 
the tourist traps 

Tel: 01235 848747 
Fax: 01235 848846 

J&C Voyagenrs. Buckridges. Sutton Courtenay. Abingdon, 0X14 4AW 

Flights are arranged as retail agents of The Careen Corporation Ltd. 
ATOL No. 2949 Fully Banded 


FRANCE 


PROVENCE 

selection of beautiful 
Chateaux & Villas to rent 
throughout the South of 
Fiance ail with pools & 
maid service 
FRENCH CHAPTERS 
0171 7220722 


FRENCH CANALS! 

Self-drive 4-1 2 berth 
Penichettes from 21 bases 
all over France. Brochure 
from French Country 
Cruises. 

Tel 01572 821330 
■ AfTOATOL 


CZECH REEL BLIC 


An ua rivalled choice of 
hotels & apartments in 
Prague. Self-catering 

cottages, castle 
accommodation, 
mountains, lakes and 
spas, self-drive and 
coach tours. 

Contact tbe 
Specialist 

CEDOK TRAVEL LTD 


01 71-839 44 14 
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AFFORDABLE 

coastal/couritry vilas 
at direct rates inc. 
Vale do Lobo/Quinta/ 1 
Dunas. Also, golf & 
health club breaks. 
Owners' Syndicate 

0181 767 7926 


CARIBBEAN 

BRITISH VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Diving, sailing, and tel and 
cruise holidays at The 
Bitter End Yacht Club. 
Perfect for beginners & 

- experts of all ages. 
Owners' Syndicate 

01817677926 
ABTOT/ATOL 404 9 

IRELAND 


LUXURY IRELAND 

JW ODX 13* »A68 


of Europe brochure 

01 244 897 777 

ABTTA VUU ATOL 3MS 


E.C.L 

Chauffeur Drive 
Arrivals Hall 
Dublin Airport 

Transfers -Tours - 
Business trips 
Luxury Saloons and 
Mini coaches 


TUSCANY 

villas and apartments with 
pools to rent throughout 
Tuscany A Umbria 
Also apartments in Verice. 
nAUAN CHAPTERS 
0177 7229560. 


MONTE MtajENTMUO Mnd an bland. 
Tuscan bnnhoum. m ana Nuui aaa nbw. 
5 fflhta, walk down to unspa lit baaoh. 
SO mb* na« of Honw. TW 0181 887 MIS 
FbjCOIBI 747830 


BRAIN 


TUSCANY* UMBRIA & 
COASTAL REGIONS IN I 
ITALY. 
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SCOTLAND 


LUXURY SPAIN 

» on um nci 


of Europe brochure 

01 244 897 777 
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CROFTS & CASTLES 

throughout Scotland Thy to 
Tremendous HoBday properties 
tor 2 to 22 plus dogs tool 
. Colour Brochure 

fel +441835870744 
Fax: +44 1835 87 0711 


Cruising feature 

Saturday 10 February 1996 

Navigate the world of cruising with tj^e : 
Weekend FT. A wide range of articles ■ 
provisionany include Alaska, F 
The Mediterranean and The West Indies 
written fay our tqp journalists who will explore 
cruising around the world .To ensure your space 
. wiftin this feature or to find out more confpcj 

Emma Lloyd 0171 873 3218 -. 
Dominique Moseley 0171 873 3576 
'Fax: 0171 873 3098 
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B ritain's wine writers were 
817611 a rare treat last 
week. Noses which had 

6BsSG£-Sr-JS£E 

SSffy 1385 to the murky under-£5 

wro invited to a deeply 
®^PQlflr tasting by the seven inde- 
£5“®“ wine merchants which con- 
««ate a group called The Bum*. 

merchant showed five reds 
■“» nw whites, wife the a**™* 
that they must all cost at 
££5Q a bottle. The Bunch's 
jnost admirable achiev ement to date 
nas been its formulation of a strict 
coae of practice on buying and hold- 
to? customers’ reserves, a manful 
atte mpt to. revive sales of wine 
“tones. (This spring’s offer of 1995 
^ bordeanx wjp provide top cru- 
cial test) 

Last week was the first time, how- 
ever, that tha group Tmfl mounted a 
communal .and long-overdue attack 
on the palates- with-pens which 
trawl the metropolis's heavy wine- 
tasting sched ule, increasingly domi- 
nated by cheap bottles fielded by 
the supermarkets and chains. 

ft w as fascinating to see how each 
company, rose to the challenge, but 
certain trends were apparent Large 
Bordeaux chateaux were under- 
represented at the Bunch tasting 
because quantities are large enough 
to make their wines a less personal 
choice. Instead, most merchants 


FOOD AND DRINK 


WIne/Jancis Robinson 


Merchants with superior noses 


decided, for better or worse, to Say 
It With Burgundy. 

Almost half of the French wines 
chosen were from the trickier ter- 
rain that is greater Burgundy. It 
would be no exaggeration to say 
that any serious wine merchant 
should be judged on its burgundy 
selection. 

The very first two wines on show 
bad a tale to tell: a beautifully bal- 
anced, correct, pure, smooth red 
Mercurey at £9.95 and its New Zea- 
land counterpart (Martmborongh 
Knot Noir 1994) costing a pound 
more a bottle. Tins tasting made 
plain that burgundy is fi ghting back 
and, at the moment at least, can 
offer some real red wine value. 

On tlm Other hand, even ymrytg 
these burgundies hand-picked by 
some of Britain’s finest wine mer- 
chants, the proportion of reds and, 
especially, whites that were just 
plain dull f or the money, or too 
alcoholic, was disappointing. Best 
value price category was undoubt- 
edly £7.50 to £10 a bottle where 
pride plays a less obviously infla- 
tionary part 


Even discounting Rhflne and 
Loire specialists Tapp, more than 
half of all wises chosen (38) were 
French. The second most popular 
source, Australia, fielded eight 
wines, but California was a less pre- 
dictable third choice with five, 
while Italy supplied four sturdy 
reds. 

□ Adrians of Southwold 
(01502-727220). Typically idiosyn- 
cratic choice with a delirious Fou- 
quet Vouvray Demi Sec, Cuvfee 
Cyrielle 1992 at £ 7J5 foil of dried 
apricot-like acidity, gorgeous for 
drinking now with lemon c hfokpp, 
and a £28.85 Abtsberg Anstese 1992 
Mosel Keeling from von Schubert 
that will be stunning in a couple of 
decades. The pair of New Zealand- 
ers, a Neudorf Semfflon and Martin- 
borough's infant 1994 Pinot Noir 
were inniring ia«g confident, the for- 
mer reeking of canned asparagus, 
the latter of beetroot Bat Martin- 
borough's Pinots have a way of 
coming right at some stage; the 
trick is identifying it Tim Champ's 
1994 Grenache at £8.75 seemed just 
too syrupy to my palate. The star 


buy was undoubtedly the Mercurey 
Les Grets 1992 from Suremain at 
£995. 

A sure hand indeed. 

□ Mm Armit of London Wll (0171- 
727 6845). Foot wises over £20 and 
one of them, a Domains Leflaiye 
Bien.ven.ues Batard Montrachet 
probably the best of the damaine’s 
1993 grands crus, at £51.67. You 
know you're dealing with quality 
wines and quality customers here. 
You also know, by some very 
strange bottle prices, that all sales 
are in unbroken dozens. 

Nevertheless, Guy Roulot’s Meur- 
sanll Luchets 1993 at S&L33 was a 
white burgundy object lesson in 
savoury drinkahility; the Pavilion 
Banc de Ghfltean Margaux far a 
pound tew is as fin* as this wine 
gp + s: an d Chateau Plince 1989 Pom- 
erul at £20 a bottle would be a treat 
for any dinner guest between now 
and the end of th> dtacada 

□ Carney & Barrow of London ECl 
(0171-251 4051). A heavily French 

{tom file City wine mer- 
chants of which the Baron de 
Bachen .1991, a revived, t a ng, deep- 


flavoured Gascon white from .the 
Eogeuie-les-Bains chef Michel Gudr- 
ard was the most interesting at 
£13-94 per heavily designed bottle. 
Probably best value, however, was 
the heavyweight Tuscan 1990 Bru- 
nello di Montalcuoo from H Paradrso 
at £1&84 which tasted like choco- 
late-covered prunes and which will 
happily march into the next jxuQlen- 
ninm. The 1991 vintage of Dominus, 
the Napa Valley Cabernet with the 
CMteau Pdtrus accent, was 
extremely impressive, -but £37.60 
seems about £10 too much. 

□ Lay & Wheeler of Colchester.. 
(01206-764448). Selection mirrored 
local rivals Adnams fra" its low pro- 
portion of French bottles Gust four 
out of IQ)- There were also three 
Australians, two from the ffna fam- 
ily firm of Henachke, and two South 
Africans. In fact, the French show- 
ing was strongest Defalx’s lively 
Chablis Premier Cm Les Lys 1990 at 
£1650, Albert Mann’s concea d x a ted 
Gewurztraminar 1993 Grand Cm 
Steingrubler at a bargain £12.24; 
and, best value of all, a proper, 
grownup beaujolais in file form of 


Juhgnas 1994 from Mfahd Tfite at 
just £8,45. Penley Estate’s South 
Aust ralian iggi Cabernet Sauvig- 
non at £1525 serened just too obvi- 
ously Americao-oaked In this com- 
pany; while £34J>0 seemed too steep 
far Diamond Creek’s Volcanic Dills 

1993 Cabernet Sauvlgnoo. no matter 
"how much effort went in to wrest a 
few from the besotted wine 
buyers of its native America. 

□ Laytons of London NWi (0171-308 
4567). Eighty per «»nt of Laytons’ 
wines may have come from Bur- 
gundy. but the most impressive was 
the lone Californian, its own special 
bottling of Newton Chardonnay 

1994 at 29.60 which (along with Dur- 
ney’s 1989 Chardonnay from 'Odd- 
bins Fine Wine at £999) proves that 
there is fun and fancy to be had in 
California Chardonnays at this 
price leveL The Burgundian coun- 
terparts seemed vapid in compari- 
son. Red burgundies were much 
more exciting, especially a 1968 
Nuits-St-Gearges at £15-37 from a 
grower new to me, Philippe Gavig- 
net Rather worryingly, Laytons’ 
list assures us that “one day it will 


explode"- It 

net’s Cates de ^^^ofancieot 
as from -a S of 

vines opposite the 

Ntots-SMSeoiges- has 

tens* own reliable 039 

crept up to £11-45 a bottle- ^ 

n Tanners of Shrewsbury ( 

ily Ann showed off ® n> 
ling but at only 

vlsually unattractive but gusta _ 
rily gorgeous farm of * 
Hunguelreich Kabmett 1994 from 
Wlfli Schaefer. Tanners’ best MS* 
were all under £10: a lovely spicy, 
aromatic Givry Premier Crulw* 
from Gerard Mouton at £9-98 which 
rivalled Adnams’ Mercurey fo r style 
per penny SteinnMuer’s excep* 
tonally concentrated Cdtes-du- 
. RMne-VUlages 1992 at £7.70. 

□ Yapp Brothers of Mere, wufr 
shire, (01747-860423). TWs wen-estab- 
lished country specialist also dem- 
onstrated what good value toe 
soufeem RMne has to offer under 
£10 in the form of a splendidly 
meaty Sgondas, Domains St Gayan 
1990 at £9.25 as well as Alain (ban- 
lot’s glamorously hors classe 1994 
Hermitage at S&5Q. Yapp's heavy 
RhOne whites did nothing for this 
palate, but its Cabernet Franc sen- 
. sor was tirfrieH begtrihngly by Paul 
Filliatreau’s 1993 Saumur- 
nhnmpi gny at £7.75 which is beauti- 
fully dryyet fruity and scented. 


The humble 
sausage goes 
upmarket 

Clive Fewins meets a man who is helping 
to make a favqurite British dish respectable 

S imon Offen gained a degree do not have to spend that much. I 
in history at -Cambridge, think our rabbit sausages are an 
trained as a chef under Ray- excellent main coarse dish at £34)5 a 
mond Blanc, taught history pound.** 

at a top independent school For vegetarians. Straffs offers 


S imon Offen gained a degree 
in history at .-Cambridge, 
trained as a chef under Ray- 
mond Blanc, taught history 
at a top independent school 
in Dorset f Or six years —and is now a 
sausage maker. 

At the -end of 1994 he established 
StrofTs - the nama refers to Us nick- 
name when he was head of history at 
Bryanston School in Dorset - 
together with two other partners and 
£lQO,QOO’,capitaL 

Strqffa is a small phpp in the Cov- 
ered Market - an aim renowned for 
its speciality food shops - in the cen- 
tre of Oxford. But the powerhouse .of 
the business is a. former butcher's 
store and gara ge on the outskirts of 
the dty. There, Offe n and hifr two 
assistants can be seen from. 7am often 
until late at ni gh t making UP to 50 
varieties of sausage- and experiment- 
ing ion 'the hundreds it is their 
long-term atm to produce. 

Much of the capital that went into 
the company was spent on equipping 
the building and inserting two large 
windows in the front 
“I like file public to see everything 
that is going an hare - we have noth- 
ing to hide - and,! like to think peo- 
ple enjoy watching ns make sau- 
sages,” said Often, 33. "The budding is 
not a shop, but if passers-by knock on 
the door and shew an obvious interest 
then they can come in and I am 
happy to show them round." 

(Men’s passion fa - the sausage - he 
makes French^ German, Swedish, 
Mexican, Slcilkn, South African, Thai 
and even Goan, styles in addition to 
traditional British recipes - extends 
to believing it is a Justifiable main 
coarse offeriig. 

Tn many countries they are not 
just a peasant dish, but full of high 
quality ingredients cooked to wonder- 
ful recipes. They have a much higher 
status on the continent and that is 
what we an fighting for in this coun- 
try," says Often. 

"I eat ss&ages virtually every day 
because it is the only way of tasting 
my new creations. But if one accepts 
that because of the fat content this is 
not a gooi Idea then I encourage my 
customers to serve our seafood sau- 
sages as starters at dinner parties. If 
they can afford to pay £12 a pound we 
can male a truffle sausage to special 
order as a main course dish. But you 


do not have to spend that much. I 
think our rabbit sausages are an 
excellent main course rfwh at vs 95 a 
pound.** 

For vegetarians. Straffs offers 
mushroom tarragon, spinach and 
apricot and carrot, lentil and mange 
sausages. They also make 12 varieties 
that are glu ten- free agd a similar 

nnmhor that cnntnrn no pnrir. 

Skinless fish sausages are rapidly 
becoming one of Straff’s most popular 
lines. The cervalas erf salmon with lob- 
ster and brandy at £10 per lb also 
contains egg, c mam . orange zest and 
cumin, 7 the seafood botu&ns are close 
textured, sausages mmmexedr in stock, 
while the fish provenpale is coarser 
ami contains fresh ratatouille. 

Offen is delighted that high-quality 
hand-made sausages have been mak- 
ing a slow return to British tables in 
recent years. But he believes that 
some competitors do not always play 
by the rules. 

“I am sure a number of small maim , 
facturers buy in blends of spices 
rather than mixing to their own reci- 
pes. If you are claiming to be creators 
of hand-made traditional sausages 
that is not playing fair," said the for- 
mer Cambridge hockey Blue. 

TO illustrate the point he took a 
piece of raw sausage meat far the 
Straffs Thai sausage mix, pointing 
out the pieces of each individual 
ingredient - pork, Thai rice, fresh 
herbs, coriander and basil and little 
pieces of chilli and red and green pep- 
per. He also enumerated the 20 differ- 
ent spices in the blend used in that 
particular sausage. 

However, having experimented and 
determined his recipe OfEen does not 
mix his own spices. “It is for more 
economic to use a specialist in Ban- 
bury I have known for a number of 
years. He mixes the different blends 
to my recipes.” 

He feels it is a justifiable economy 
to try to reach a price that is afford- 
able for all income groups. It also 
gives him more time to experiment - 
something he loves. 

Some of the non-pork sausages con- 
tain meats such as beef, lamb, rabbit, 
venison, cliickpn , duck and 

wild boar. However they nearly all 
contain some pork back fat “If a meat 
tends to be dry like venison or pheas- 
ant the fat content needs to be aug- 
mented,” Offen said. 
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Simon Often with hte : 


1 in Oxford's Covered Markst 


Many of Straffs sausages also con- 
tain around 10 per miL b readc r umbs. 
a more expensive ingredient than 
rusk. This is to lighten the saryaigp . 
“British taste demands a fighter sau- 
sage than consumes in other Euro- 
pean countries," he said. "A pore 
meat sausage is too filling for most of 
us.” 

It is also useful to have a small 
proportion of to up 


the fluid content and also to carry the 
flavours of the liquids - in Straffs 
case they are usually beer, cider, wine 
or brandy. 

■ At the end of last year Straffs 
opened two other branches, in Chel- 
tenham and Reading, and it has just 
started a mail order service. 

“Ultimately what we are aiming at 
is a small chain of Straffs sausage 


T he best butchers have 
always included sau- 
sagta in their line up, 
add | the not-so-good 
sell bonght-m sausages made 
by large meat-processing com- 
panies;- the] ones which used 
to give the British sausage a 
thoroughly well-deserved bad 


Another real sizzler 


shops as we have a wonderful produc- 
tion site that is currently under- 
used," Offen said. “But that does not 
mean we intend to go into high vol- 
ume production and lose our quality. 
I am a chef and not a sausage making 
machine." 

■ Straffs Speciality Sausages. 96 The 
Covered Market, Oxford 0X1 3D7. Tel: 
01865-200922. Mail order 01865-723MO. 


monger-c urn-butcher, BAM 
Seafoods of Kentish Town 
(0171-485 0346) makes some 


by large me 
panies;- th 
to give the 
thoroughly 
name. ; 
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What was: 


old days British 
re largely bread, 
t bread was water 


and syntmtic casings. The 


“Great Br 
national s 
Then Bllf O’Hagan landed on 
these shores^ a South African 
journalist with an interesting 
hobby: be liked sausages. Here 
was the nan who could do for 
fresh sausages what the Cam- 
paign (of Real Ale had done 
for Bntyh beer, 
rnt^m cut his journalism 


Banger” was a 
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to one night a week and 
opened his first fresh sausage 
shop in Greenwich, east Lon- 
don, in 1988. Within two years 
just about every national 
newspaper had written about 
him and he had won many 
awards, but, as O’Hagan puts 
it, “we were the victims of our 
own success". A shop opened 
in London’s West End. but the 
venture rapidly ended in tears. 

In the pest couple of years 
O’Hagan sprung back to 
life. There is the original shop 
in Greenwich, and two in West 
Sussex, where O'Hagan lives. 
A shop is shortly to open tn 
Cape Town, South Africa. 
Exports to France are on the 
order books and O’Hagan is 
offering to grant licences to 
butchers who wish to make up 
Ms sausages. He will provide 
the different recipes and spice 
mixes. 

O’Hagan loves to experi- 
ment I asked Mm about croco- 
dile: he had tried Us meat, of 
course, and it made lousy sau- 
sages. Ostrich, however, was 
another matter. He thought he 
could do something with 


ostrich, but it was too lean, he 
would have to introduce ani- 
mal fat 

Once, when I was dining in a 
Greenwich pub, word was salt 
in that O’Hagan had salt up 
some port sausages. “Pork 
sausages?” I queried. “No, port 
sausages,” came file answer. 
O’Hagan had heard we were 
tasting port, and had com- 
bined the drink with some 
lamb to produce a delicious 
and highly inventive dish. 

His latest invention is the 
ndUomlum sausage which is 

to be eaten in die naval cen- 
tres of Greenwich and Ports- 
mouth to celebrate the dawn 
of the new century. He has 
based the recipe 00 the Green- 
wich Meridian: it contains Lin- 
colnshire sage; rice, a vital de- 
ment In the old Cambridge 
sausage; Sussex savory; the 
garlic of Bordeaux; paprika 
from a Spanish chorizo; the 
herbal mix of a Moroccan mer- 
guez; and the chilli of a Gha- 
naian Accra. 

Since O'Hagan opened his 
first affsausage shop, others 
have sprung up. There are 


more than 40 now. And many 
of the people who run them 
passed through O ’Hagan’s 
kitchens. 

He is naturally a little wary 
of some who have jumped on 
the bandwagon. One small 
chain cot corners, he thought, 
because they wanted to make 
bigger profits and “get rich 
too quickly”. Another, he 


found, suffered from boring, 
uniform spicing: every sausage 
needs its own mix. 

O Hagan recornmaided Ark- 
wrights in Barnes (0181-878 
1520), however, as a fine fresh 
sausage maker and I have bad 
decent sassages from Biggies 
in Maryiebone Lane, London 
Wl (0171-224 5937). 

Why, even my local fish- 


creditable organic sausages. It 
has not been 10 years since 
O’Hagan started the sausage 
revival, and there is no excuse 
now: good sausages exist, buy 
a few links, and kiss goodbye 
to the obscenity called the 
Great British Banger. 

■ O'Hagans, Greenwich, tet 
0181-858 2833: Bosham and On- 
Chester, 01243470542. 

Giles MacDonogh 


Appetisers 

Remember the rhyme when it’s cookery tim e 


The response by the UK’s Weekend FT 
readers to join me in using metric measures in 
cooking is heartening. A fair number hare 
ticked me off, however, tor felEng down on 
mnenomics. 

ft seems thaz the mnemonic I (rmskpjoted 
was originally broadcast on BBC TV’s 
Tomorrow’s World. With apologies for getting 
it wrong, here is the authmised version, 
together with others kindly sent in by readers 
anxious to fiB in the gaps In my education: 

A Btre <rf water’s 
A pint and three-quarters 

Two and a quarter pounds of jam 


Weigh about a kilogram 
A metre measures three foot three 
longer than a yard, you see. 

Five, ten and twenty one 
Winter, spring and summer sun. 

Several hundred readers who wrote to the 
of Food Writers requesting the cooking 
metric leaflet mentioned in my column on • 
December 30, should hare received their 
copies by now. Anyone still wanting a copy, or- 
needing further advice on cuQnary metrics, 
should write enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope to the guild at 48 Crab Tree Lane. 
London SWB 6LW. 


Cookery / Philippa Davenport 

Dishes for 
winter days 




I n England, the days are 
slowly beginning to 
lengthen, birds have burst 
into song and bulbs are 
breaking through - brave her- 
alds of spring. But the anti- 
cooking reaction to the Christ- 
mas marathon envel- 

ops me stfiL I am gripped by 
winter lefiiazgy. 

I crave the comfort of 
warming winter foods but lack 
tim toeliTiatton to COok. frt Such 
a mood the dishes that appeal 
most are those that virtually 
look after themselves, and 
those that can be conjured up 
in les time Hum it takes to 
pour and drink a glass or two 
of wine. 

Familiar foods enlivened 
with the occasional surprise 
element are probably best far 
shaking us out of inertia. 

• - For example, stickily braised 
lamh ahanbn and butter beans 
gently stewed with tomatoes 
gain sparkle when finished 
with a vibrant swM of pesto - 
w inter warmth and ftp prom- 
ise of summer. 

The classic combination of 
zoanpone and little green lentils 
teamed with a zabogUone sauce 
is similariy pleasing when the 
alcoholic sweetness of the 
foaming sauce is slashed by an 
invigorating splash of balsamic 
vinegar. 

As for spiced spare ribs, they 

are finger Haltingly good for a 
fireside supper - and guaran- 
teed to keep the chores of table 
laying and washing up to the 

THlHimflUL 

IAMB SHANKS toll'll 
TOMATOED BEANS 
AND PESTO 
(serves 2) 

Two lamb shanks weighing 
150-2008 each; 100-125g dried 
butter beans, soaked over- 
night, drained and (preferably 
but not essentially) slipped out 
of their skins; 1 x 4D0g tin of 
plum tomatoes; a drizzle of 
olive oil; 3 tablespoons wine; 1 
garlic dove; 2 siloes of onion; 

2 anchovy fillets; 2 or more 
tablespoons home-made pesto 
genovese or a top quality com- 
mercial brand (Boi is toe only 
sort I consider worth buying); 
fresh basil leaves to garnish. 

Stab the lamh shanka with a 
knife and insert slivers of 
anchovy into the wounds. Heat 
a small flameproof casserole, 
film it with cal and cook the 
joints for about five minutes 
over medium-high heat until 
well coloured all ova:. 

POUT Off the lamh fat and Blip 
a slice of onion under each 
shank. Four on the wine mixed 
with an equal quantity of 
water. Let It sizzle briefly then 
cover tightly. Braise at ZSFC 
(350°F) gas mark 4, basting or 
turning the meal occasionally, 
until it is tender and succulent, 
about 1 Vt hours. 

Meanwhile put the butter 
beans into a pan with the 
finely chopped garlic. Add the 
tinned tomatoes roughly drop- 
ped into their Juices, plus half 



SPICED BIB OF PORK ON A 
BED OF SPINACH 
(serves#) 

Four meaty spare ribs of pork 
(total weight about 500g); 250g 
spinach; scant 1. tablespoon 
oyster sauce; a couple of 
pinches of powdered lemon 
grass; a small pinch of Chinese 
5-spice; 2-2% tablespoons 
sweet chilli sauce; 114-2 tea- 
spoons araebide or light olive 
oil. 

Choose a gratm or shallow 
baking dish just large enough 
to take toe spare ribs side by 
side. In it, mix together the oil 
and all fee flavouring ingredi- 
ents. Coat the park all over 
wife the mixture and leave to 
marinate for 1030 minutes. 

To cook, lay the ribs an a 
rack straddled across the dish 
and grill under moderate heat 
for about 20'mmntes, turning 
the pork, as necessary, until 
file meat is crusted cm toe sur- 
face and trader yet succulent 
dose to the bona 

When the pork is nearly 
done, steam fee spinach just 
long enough to wilt it Drain it 

and season it with salt Tom it 

in the pan Juices that have 
dripped from the pork, and 
serve with the spare ribs laid 
on top. Finger bowls and large 
napkins will be needed. 


' ft*e wine flockf to auction on the 
World WkJe Wab- Pie**: cooaaz 

INTERNET WINE 
AUCTIONS 

T* (801)908 272 2971 
ft® (SOI) 90S 438 8837 
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SALE 


far one weak ody 


It shall include a quantity of Morse Cast Iron 
Cookware Seconds a t substantially 
reduced prices. For example, the 
immensely popular 28cm Round 
Grill Pan shown here, is reduced 
by 50X- from £32 to £ 16 , 


Other items include: Mono 8 itr Casserole, at 
£39.55. Also to be included in our sale will be 
discontinued glassware and ends of ranges. 

Hagzrrt A Dwytr LbL 240 R^Srrcar, GuMford, 
Surrey GUI 3JF Tofc 01483 4562S0 V ■ 
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a tomato tin of water, a mere 
jrinnh of salt' and a good grind- 
tog of pepper. 

Bring to t he b oil, three- 
quarters cover wife the lid and 
rfmnw gently until the beans 
are tender (45-60 minutes if 
they are new season’s beans, 
but elderly beans may need 
nearer two hours). 

Stir occasionally to p re vent 
sticking, particularly towards 
the end. rad remove the lid to 
drive off excess liquid if the 
mixture looks sloppy when fee 
beans are done. Stir in the 
pesto and salt to taste, and 
save the vegetables with the 
lamh BhnnkR laid an top, gar- 
nished with fresh basiL 

The lamb “gra vy ” can be 
served in a sauceboat; any lef- 
tover beans can be thfanad and 
pureed to make a good soup. 
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BOOKS 


Pampered, 
precocious 
and trivial 

Jackie Wuttschlager on an author 
who preferred animals to people 


D odie Smith dressed 
in black and white, 
had a monochrome 
apartment, and col- 
lected spotty black dogs at a 
time when few people knew 
what a D alma tian was. In 1956 
she wrote the children's story 
A Hundred and One Dalma- 
tians. about a for-loving witch 
called Cruella de Vil who 
entraps a litter of pups. It was 
inspired by a friend's remark 
that her dog Pongo would 
make a great coat, and it 
turned Dalmatians into a 
widely popular breed. Since 
then, the 1961 Disney film has 
kept Pongo a household name: 
re-released last year, it grossed 
£66m, and is currently being 
remade with live dogs and 
Glenn Close as Cruella. 

Dodie's life (1896-1990) 
spanned two world wars, the 
b eginnings of feminism, mod- 
ernism, cinema, aeroplanes, 
even the fall of the Berlin Wall 
But this quintessentially 
English story barely touches 
on any of it instead, here is a 
tale of dogs and country cot- 
tages, of Parkin and seed cake 
for six-o’clock tea, of Floris 
bath essence as a treat and 
“the Third Programme on the 
wireless” as a comfort. It is a 
well-written, sympathetic, and 
entirely trivial biography. 

Dodie was an only child 
indulgently brought np by a 
widowed mother. A significant 
number of children’s writers 
lost parents young - Edith 
Nesbit, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, Kenneth Grahanie, Roald 
Dahl - but that hint of tragedy 
which suffuses their works 
never entered Dodie's world- 
view. She was a pampered, pre- 
cocious girl with a burning 
desire, but zero talent, to go on 
stage: she could, she said rue- 
fully, talk her way into any 
part and act her way out of it 
Valerie Grove has a good 
chapter on the actress-girls of 
slender means in 1920s Lon- 
don, subsisting on baked beans 


and backstage admirers. Soon 
Dodie gave up. joined Heals’ 
furniture store, seduced its 
chairman, then wrote a string 
of lightweight plays - Autumn 
Crocuses. Dear Octopus - 
which were surprise West End 
hits in the 1930s. 

At 42, she married another 
Heals assistant who was slav- 
ishly devoted to her; she gave 
separate bedrooms as the rea- 
son for a long, happy marriage. 
They had Dalma tians instead 
of children - Dodie was frank 
about preferring animals to 
people, and success to sex. She 
wrote Dalmatians when she 
was low on funds, and with an 
eye on the market after read- 
ing Enid Blyton. This is per- 
haps why it lacks the depth 
and pathos of those other Brit- 
ish classics of nannies and 
dogs in big London houses - 


DEAR DODIE: THE LIFE 
OF DODIE SMITH 
by Valerie Grove 

Chaito d l Vmdus £20. 339 pages 


Peter Pan. Mary Poppins - 
which were also Disney hits. 

Groves presents Dodie as a 
likeable British eccentric: 
witty, vain, tolerant ahead of 
her time in her views on wom- 
en's equation of sex with sta- 
tus and power. But otherwise 
this is gossip-column titbits: a 
rollcall of forgotten first nights 
and puppy litters which does 
not merit a full length study. 

As if to justify the book. 
Groves wildly over-estimates 
Dodie's literary achievement 
The teenage romance I Capture 
the Castle does not begin to 
compare with Daphne du Mau- 
ri fir’s Rebecca, as she suggests, 
and the family play Dear Octo- 
pus is not living drama but a 
pre-war white elephant Its key 
scene is a dreadfully sentimen- 
tal reunion for adults in their 
old nursery: like this book, it is 
the stuff of nostalgia, not liter- 
ary history. 


An offence 
against dogs 


A doggy book is the last 
thing that should be 
given to a man who 
lives with dogs. Doggy 
books are likely to be literary 
trash, illustrated with doggy 
photographs on the aesthetic 
level of the naked baby on the 
bearskin, with dull anthropo- 
■ morphic caricatures or, worse, 
shck paintings in the manner 
of the boardroom portrait or 
the Eaton Square conversation 
piece. Doggy books teh tales 
intended to bring tears to the 
sentimental eye, the Seven Vir- 
tues of the Christian faith. Car- 
dinal and Theological, and the 
ancient classical abstractions 
of heroism, constancy, nobility, 
gravity and unselfish sacrifice 
identified in every wag, grant, 
grow], snore, fart and damp 
dark eye. A doggy book is an 

DOG PEOPLE 

by Michael J. Rosen 

Artisan £20, 160 pages 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE DOG 
by Bruce Fogle 

Porting Kindersky £23. 312 pages 


offence against the dog. 

Dog People is just such a 
book, an anthology of the self- 
indulgent mawkish maunder- 
ings of scribblers, pretentious 
pseudo-arty photographs of the 
dog as clown, politician, oars- 
man, cyclist, spectator at the 
Hammar Horror and romantic 
lover windblown against the 
setting sun, to which are added 
truly frightful paintings, noth- 
ing of this at aD red e em e d by 
David Hockney’s half-dozen 
modest drawings of his Dachs- 
hunds, nor by the one brief 
scrap of decent writing, 
Edward Albee’s evocation of a 
melanch oly wolfhound. This Is 
a book to send the sane man 
post -hast e to the vomitoriuro. 

There is, perhaps, some 
small something to be said for 
an encyclopedia of dogs. Brace 

Fogle’s tome must have its 
uses as an “Observer's Book of 
Pedigree Chums," but no pub- 
lisher has yet put into print an 
encyclopedia of wives, mis- 
tresses or catamites - crea- 
tures with whom man has rela- 
tionships quite as possessive 
and intense, and quite as unac- 
countable, for which a work of 
ready reference, suitably illus- 
trated, must surely appeal to a 
far wider market One can, of 
course, always transpose the 


comments made by Dr Fogle 
from one kind to another - a 
man considering the acquisi- 
tion of a mistress rather than a 
bitch from western Turkey, for 
example, would find her 
described as "almost stately in 
deportment, aloof and suspi- 
cious with strangers," a boy- 
friend from the Anatolian high- 
lands as “a not entirely suit- 
able companion.” and a wife 
from Brittany as lively, opin- 
ionated and disobedient. 

Dr. Fogle groups his beasts 
under such headings as “Scent 
Hounds,” “Sight Hounds,” and 
“Livestock Dogs", illustrates 
all with photographs in colour 
in which canine expressions 
range from human coy to 
human criminal, and offers 
essential facts, a brief history 
of the breed, and a character 
analysis. Odd anomalies 
emerge: the Australian Shep- 
herd Dog was never antipo- 
dean, but was originally bred 
in California and is virtually 
unknown beyond its borders: 
the present PapQlon not one 
jot resembles such a dog pre- 
cisely painted by George 
Stubbs two centuries ago: and 
the faithful Fidos identified by 
art historians as whippets 
warming the feet of medieval 
effigies, in' posing as the lissom 
companions of plump and goi- 
trous women in the portraiture 
of Lely and Knell er, are not 
avers the learned Fogle, for be 
has it that the whippet is a 
cross between the greyhound 
and the terrier, bred in the 
north of England in the 19th 
century. 

TO the doggy man for whom 
any dog will do. be it the 
ragged mongrel from the 
RSPCA or the big grave bitch 
with a shattered 1% tenderly 
brought back from foreign 
parts, these proper dogs are of 
no more than passing interest 
and most seem as preposterous 
as the h umans ann ually on 
view at Crufts. Could any sane 
man want a Japanese Chin or 
a Lancashire Heeler, a Much, 
Punri or a Plott? How embar- 
rassing to have to tell the curi- 
ous that one leads a matched 
pair of Pudelpointers, Blue 
Tick Coonhounds, or Koaiker- 
hondjes. 

This is a book to shelve with 
the cultural adventures of Sis- 
ter Wendy Beckett and the 
AA's winsome explorations of 
wild flowers and our cathedral 
heritage, 

Brian Sewell 
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Napoleon, Empress Josephkie, Pope Pius VU and the Kins of Bavaria were among the Infl u ential customers of 
swords. Knot's work to described in "Chaumet - Master JewBOers Since 1780“ (Alain de Gourcuff £120, 367 pages) 


ratot (1750-1809), a Jeweler and watchmaker who also created crowns, papal tiaras and imperial 
by the jewellary historian Diana Scartsbrick. Pictured la a series of Nitatrs deafens for ca r ihfes . 


An ambivalent relationship 


T here are ten. short stories 
in this collection, ranging 
from an account of a 17th- 
century religious pogrom, 
to a Anal stray set in 2015 
when an aged writer takes a trip on 
the Enrostar to Paris. 

In between there is a marvellous 
account of how Uncle Freddy got 
mixed up with Andre Breton and the 
Surrealists (Freddy, who traded in 
real leather, described himself as a 
“ are realiste " which led to his invita- 
tion to take part in a Surrealist sexual 
experiment): a story about two 
English women who take over a 
vineyard in Bordeaux near the end of 
the last century; an elderly woman 
who venerates her brother’s grave 
on the Somme, and many more 
accounts of the English relationship 


Justin Cartwright reviews Julian Barnes on France 


to France and the French. 

Barnes captures perfectly the 
En glish sense that France offers what 
En gland nan no t. For those Of US who 
love France, it is almost as though, the 
French have got our country by mis- 
take, and we are condemned to live in 
grayness amongst “xeroxed houses" 
and under leaden skies with lumpen 
people. 

France, it seems, has become our 
dream, our alter ego, the object of our 
envy. It has taken over from India 
and Africa: the British, and particu- 
larly the English, need somewhere to 
assert their forgotten values and 
selves. 

On one level, the Barnes persona is 


CROSS CHANNEL - 
by Jafian Barnes 

Jonathan. Cape £13.99, 312 pag/es 

one of European Httirateur, yet there 
are suggestions here of his own 
escape bum his upbringing and his 
kee n awareness that the En glish ver- 
sion of France is an artefact 
Although peopled with Active 
characters, these are really a series 
of wonderfully ironic, perceptive and 
at times tender essays. It is probably 
true that all fiction is self-mining, 
bnt Barnes's characters, as in 
Flaubert's Parrot, are evidently sub- 


servient to. the subjects, and the inn 
nies, which interest htm Thp~ final . 
-story confirms that all that has gone : 
before should be seen as part of the 
Barnes oeuvre. 

That said , Hamas created some- 
thing unique in bis work, a particular 
way of looking at life, at words, at 
relationships, which is the mark of a 
true stylist Almost every sentence he 
writes is not only elegant, but 
freighted with a peculiar resonance, 
as when Sir Hamilton Lindsay, who 
tried to organise a cricket match in 
the teeth of the French Revolution, 
recites in his dotage the names of his 
cricket team. The assonance of “Dor- 
set, TankarviJQe, Stevens, Bedster, 


Dobson. Attfield. Fry, Etheridge. 
Edmeads” recalls perfectly the cricket 
teams of Barnegs youth and in some 
strange way getyrlght under the skin 

Of En glfghngss . 

One wonders., what his French 
admirers make of Barnes’s English- 
ness. P erhap s thqy simply go cherry- 
picking. For in truth ambivalence is a 
characteristic of feverything Barnes 
writes. The relationship with France 
is shot through with ambivalence: 
France is the place, as Barnes 
reminds us mare than once, where 
many British are buried. 

This is a fine book. It is becoming 
ever more possible 10 see the outline 
of the Barnes literary landscape, and 
it looks like something which will 
endure. 


W hat if the anti- 
Nazi conspirators 
had succeeded in 
blowing up Hitler 
in July 1944? While it would 
have shortened the war it 
would have made little differ- 
ence to the peace, argues Peter 
Ho ffman in this brilliant biog- 
raphy of one of the coup’s chief 
protagonists. 

By the time he placed the 
briefcase containing explosive 
beneath Hitler's table in the 
“Wolfs Lair” bunker. Colonel 
Clans. Count Stauffenberg 
knew that the Allies bad ruled 
out a negotiated peace. “We do 
not know what position foreign 
countries will take towards 
us," the conspirators’ prepared 
radio broadcast had read: “We 
had to act from the duty 
imposed by our conscience." 

Using covert diplomacy, the 
Nazi resistance had suggested 
to the Allies opening up the 
western front and helping 
them halt the Soviet advance 
in the east “We must see to it 
that the Anglo-Americans are 
in Berlin before the Russians,” 
Field Marshal Rommel, one of 
the most senior members of 
the coup, had said. But all 
peace-feelers had been rebuffed 
by the western Allies for fear 


In the lair of the wolf 


STAUFFENBERG: A 
FAMILY HISTORY 
1905-1944 

by Peter Hoffmann 

Cambridge University Press £24. 95, 
424 pages 

KING PAWN OR BLACK 
KNIGHT? 

by G wynne Thomas 

Mainstream £17.50. 256 pages 


of antagonisin g the Russians. 

Most astonishing, perhaps, is 
how close Stauffenberg came 
to killing Hitler, and how well 
orchestrated the military 
insurrection would have been 
had he succeeded. Ever since a 
bomb placed on Hitler’s plane 
in Maiifh 1943 had foiled to det- 
onate, the conspirators’ 
attempts on the Ffihrer’s life 
had been thwarted as much by 
bad luck as by their insistence 
that Goring, the Fflhrer’s des- 
ignated successor, and 
Himmler, commander of the 
SS, should be killed at the 



Colonel Claus, Count Stauffenberg: Hfifer's would-be assass&i 


same time. 

As opportunities slipped 
away, Stauffenberg, appointed 
Chief of the General Staff in 
June 1944, resolved to kill Hit- 
ler himself. Twice decorated, 
he had lost an arm and an eye 
in the North African campaign. 
In the few moments in which 
he left rtip FQhrer’s briefing to 


set the fuse on the explosives 
with the three fingers on his 
one good hand, Stauffenberg 
was interrupted, which meant 
that the briefcase contained 
only half the explosive it 
should have dime. Had it been 
full. Hitler would have been 
killed instantly. 

In preparing for the coup. 


oodenamed “Operation Valky- 
rie", Stauffenberg ensured that 
every Wennacht district com- 
mander had received sealed 
orders which were to be 
opened in the event of an 
insurrection, c ontaining details 
of the new civilian and mili- 
tary structure and ordering the 
occupation of cozmounicatums 
centres and the isolation of SS 
garrisons. Stauffenberg and 
the conspirators had been able 
to get Hitler to authorise many 
of these directives by pretend- 
ing they were a plan to mobi- 
lise Germany's deputy corps in 
the event of invasion. 

In Prague, Berlin, Paris and 
Vienna army units moved in 
response to coup orders. But as 
news of Hitler’s survival 
became known, insurrection 
petered out The coup leaders, 
their families and friends, were 
either executed or imprisoned 
and their estates confiscated. 
Sta uffenb erg was executed by 
the SS officer whom he had 
arrested only hours before. 

The Stauffenbergs were one 
of Germany’s oldest aristo- 


cratic Catholic families. 
Whereas Claus had supported 
the war at first as a means of 
restoring his country's pride 
after Versailles, -.contempt for 
Hitler and outrage at Nazi Jew- 
ish genocide made him turn 
against the regime. He served a 
purer ideal of rationhood, a 
vision, Hoffman suggests, 
which may have .derived from 
the poet Stefan George, to 
whose circle Claus belonged as 
a young man. 

Few acts of hereian could 
contrast more with the weak- 
willed vanity or Kirg Edward 
VTH, the subject of. G wynne 
Thomas’ much publicised 
book, which, purports to show 
that Edward schemed -with Hit- 
ler to retake the British throne 
once the Nazis had defeated 
Britain. 

While the evidence for collu- 
sion Is slight, it seems emi- 
nently believable that this bile- 
bitten ex-King would have 
accepted any invitation to get 
back on the throne. In 1938 he 
even told the Daily .-Herald that 
he would gladly come back as 
president If Britain chose to 


become a republic. 


put perhaps 


he was just ahead of his time' 


Mark 


Archer 


N ow in his 81st year, 
Alfred Kazin is the 
grand old man of 
American literary 
journalism. His memory for 
both people and books is as 
sharply focused as it ever was. 
Writing Was Eoerythmg - a set 
of lectures delivered at Har- 
vard - gives a splendid insight 
into the mind of this passion- 
ate New York intellectual 
Kazin grew up during the 
Depression. He was a Jewish 
boy from Brooklyn whose seri- 
ous education began with the 
New Republic to which his 
father had been a subscriber 
ever since that journal started 
in 1914. As a young man 
Kazin’s appetite for literature 
found its satisfaction in the 
reading-room of the New York 
Public Library. Although he 
did enrol at college where he 
learned to appreciate classical 
poetry from the lectures of 
Mark Van Doren, Enann has 


Man with a passion for literature 


never lost the zest of the auto- 
didact, the self-educator, and it 
is his power to communicate 
his enthusiasm for a life of 
reading that gives these lec- 
tures their rHsHnrrtnn- 
His progress from the Marx- 
ism of the 1930s to the post- 
modernist present is distilled 

in this shor t book of r eminis - 
cence. It comes as a coda to 
two earlier books of memoirs 
of Kazin’s, New York Jew and 
Growing Up in the Thirties, 
both of which ought to be bet- 
ter known in Britain- Karin 
captures the throbbing inten- 
sity of cultural life in New 
York in the 1930s when radical 
solutions to economic prob- 
lems were being aired not just 
in the left-wing press but even 
in the columns of the New 
York Times. Its book-reviewer. 


John Chamberlain, was a com- 
mitted Marxist, as were nearly 
all the book-reviewers for the 
New Republic, including its lit- 
erary editor, Malcolm Cowley. 

When Kazin was 19 he joined 
the “hunger bench" outside 
Cowley's office where the free- 
lancers sat. all hoping to get 
some reviewing. There were so 
many that some had to be dis- 
appointed bnt Cowley would 
have a periodic sale of review- 
copies and distribute the pro- 
ceeds to the more deserving 
cases. Kazin was lucky. He got 
books - and what bodks! Vol- 
umes to review by contempo- 
rary writers who included Sil- 
one, Malraus, Cfeline, 
Be memos, Martin Du Card, 
Dos Passos, Orwell, Thomas 
Mann. Sherwood Anderson, 
Isherwood, Djuna Barnes, 


WRITING WAS 
EVERYTHING - 
by Alfred Kazm 

Harvard University Press £H JO. 

152 pages 

James T. FarreH It was a wide 
cosmopolitan spectrum; at the 
same time Kazin was making a 
study of American prose-writ- 
ers since 1890, the post-Howells 
period, for a book of his own, 
published in 1942 as On Nattoe 
Grounds. Modem Americ an lit- 
erature was coming of age and 
Karin was among the first to 
recognise its maturity. Kazin 
gave his contemporaries confi- 
dence by the depth of his criti- 
cal understanding of their 
work. 

In this book a select number 


of American and European 
writers and artists are treated 
as being formative influences 
<m Kazin; and it is not just the 
wok he discusses but also the 
people, several of whom he 
knew personally, such as John 
Cheever, already showing 
promise of the major fiction- 
writer he became. Delmore 
Schwartz. Hannah Arendt, 
Robert Lowell and Mark 
Rothko are among other mak- 
ers of the modem culture who 
are put here undo: scrutiny. 
Karin 's pre-war reading of A.N. 
Whitehead made him aware of 
the ultimate questions. He 
seems to have found many of 
the answers in his post-war 
exposure in the work, of Sartre 
and Simone Weil to whom he 
registers an especial debt 
Karin was in London for a 


where he 
Dennis 
whole 
ftain then 
acted; his 
science 
finest 
and 
■ding 

had 
point 
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while in the ii„ 
met Edwin Muir 
Brogan. But on 
Kazin's view of Bi! 

seems strangely 

over-zealous social 
causes him to paint! 
hour as a time of 

dfepiritedness with , 
to him) the troops 
survived Dunkirk on 
of mutiny. As is clear ’ 

Mrlier books Kazin w™, kuujk 
through an emotional crisis at 
tins time and that made him 
an unreliable witness. 

Kazin views with horror our 
contemporary obsession .vith 
signs, especially in Eng'ish 
departments throughout, the 
us. Kazin is someone for l 

whom literature is syhoay- ^ 

mous with life. He has, as Ms 
title implies, lived by it and for 
it, for. much of this century. 

Long may he continue so to di. 

Anthony Curtis 
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addon/ and psychological 
o rigins of republican strategic think- 
viQ stretch back to the outer reaches 
arjfsft history, and earn to mythic 
prentstaru" 


S o begins this study of the 
military strategy of the 
Irish republican movement 
by MJJL Smith, senior fee* 
& lr8r at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. At the end, we may be 
much more informed, hut stUl 
unclear about what will happen 
next Smith concludes: “One might 
suspect that the closer one exam- 
mes the evidence surrounding' the 
Provisional Irish Rep ubl lean 
Army's military rhetoric the more 
It would converge into a sense of 
unifonnity. it does not" 

Smith thfa^ that it “splays out 
Into a form of strategic chaos” and 


Where strategic chaos rules 

The ERA does not conform to the patterns of other revolutionary movements, argues Malcolm Rutherford 


he quotes a senior PISA member in 
1978 replying to the question of 
whether the fighting of the previ- 
ous decade had been worth the 
cost. “Of course not,” said the 
member. “Virtually nothing has 
been achieved.” But, be added, “we 
can't give up now and admit that 
mot and women who were sent to 
their graves died for nothing.” 

Thus the violence may resume 
despite the latest ceasefire, which 
has so far lasted for more than a 
year. A a very small section of the 
Irish population cannot entirely 
renounce a commitment to the 


armed struggle, even though most 
of their political objectives have 
been achieved or been shown to be 
unachievable by force. Not even the 
Irish Republic now believes in a 
united Ireland if it has to fight for 
it, or pay for it One of the ironies 
of the PIRA command in Belfast 
since it split from the IRA in Dub- 
lin in 1970 is that Its activities have 
steadily brought the British and 
Irish governments closer together. 

The question arises of what these 
objectives are. At bottom the aim of 
the Irish republican movement is to 
get the British, and especially any 


sign or symbol of the British estab- 
lishment, out of Ireland. Yet this is 
a s tr ugg l e that could have been 

FIGHTING FOR IRELAND: 
THE MILITARY STRATEGY 
OF THE IRISH 
REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT 
by M.L.R. Smith 

Rreuledge £25. 265 pages 

won long ago. The British have no 
strategic interest in staying; keep- 
ing the peace puts a strain on 
defence resources and the adminis- 


tration of Northern Irelan d is a 
drain on public expenditure. 

Somehow, however, the republi- 
cans want to take the credit for the - 
final departure. Whenever the Brit- 
ish and Irish governments agree on. 
a way forward, the republicans 
toid to be suspicious. The PIRA’s , 
initial instinct was to oppose the 
Downing Street Declaration of 
1998.. Subsequently the PIRA" 
agreed to the c ur re nt ceasefire, but 

perhaps only because ft would have 
lost sympathy abroad if it had not 

The republicans also seriously 
misread the wishes of the Unionists 


in Ulster, daimtaff that religious 
differences were peripheral a® d 
that Prote s t an t s In the north would 
welcome a united Ireland. In fact. 


in methods copied from the IRA. 

When the republicans turned to 
the twin policies of the' armeltfe 
and toe ballo t box, they found that 
Sinn Feta, the political wing of 
PIRA, did not have a distinctive 
voice- The two pedicles did not go 
together. There were too tew ideas 
and too many guns. The very exis- 
tence of Anglo-Irish talks, based on 
the pr emis e that any ftmdamental 


constitutional change mustdep«£ 
STSe consent of a n*J jnCT* 
Ifortiu means the accept^®* a 
divided Indand tte fore»e^ 

future, rut ^ why <****£2 

some doubt whether the PIRA wm 

*sS5tth ^i^Smmittal about toe 
future. Irish repubHctonsm * »* 
generis. It may Jtorrew pto*** 
from Maoism - 4 ®itafn» « P*P# 
tiger” - and hoy arms. In toe mar- 
ket place, but it does not conform 

to the patterns of other revolution 
ary movements. It Is P®***?Jf 
it is. stack to vtoknre J ot to own 

sake as part of a mtaonty Jm h 

tradition. The best hope is tost loss 
of International sympathy, let 
alone sympathy among to elrxsh 
people, will make It exceedingly 
difficult to revot to old ways. But 
do not count on it absolutely- 


History 
in the 
frame? 


Michael Carlson leafs through Lee 
Harvey Oswald's photo album 


L ee Harvey Oswald’s 
photo album might not 
be the natural first 
choice for your coffee 
table, imag ine Lee turning the 
pages for Marina; snaps of his 
childhood, life in the Mar ine s , 
strange buddies from New 
Orleans. Oh, look, here’s the 
big day. November 22, 1963. 

Faced with this coffee-table 
conundrum Robert Groden, a 
photo-analyst who testified 
before the House Assassina- 
tions Committee and co-wrote 
an early analysis of the Zapni- 
der film, has put together a 
surprisingly good read, whose 
illustrations are revealing and 
convincing. It supplies, for 
example, the photos which 
should have accompanied Nor- 
man Mailer’s prolix Oswald's 
Tale. In their snaps from 
Minsk, Lee and Marina look 
uncomfortable, as if neither 
really wants to be there. But a 
shot taken in a booth at the 

THE SEARCH FOR LEE 
HARVEY OSWALD 

by Robert J. Groden 

Bloomsbury £20. 256 pages 

Greyhound station in Dallas on 
Thanksgiving 1962, one year to 
the day before the assassina- 
tion, shows Oswald mugging 
like a deranged Pee Wee Her- 
man. Which may suggest a 
new reason why the alleged 
assassin was captured in a 
movie-theatre. 

Oswald’s life, and even his 
portrait, may be a cipher, hot 
there are lovely surprises. The 
list of books he borrowed foam 
the New Orleans public library 
in the summer of 1963 includes 
Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage. 
as well as number of Ian Flem- 
ing novels; Bond was Kenn- 
edy’s favourite reading. 

These photos reveal the 
essence of s time which is 
understood :oday mainly in 
’foranthKhstyle homage to nar- 
row ties and fedoras. Shots of 
Ruby’s Carousel Club have the 
same air cf sleazy glamour 
that oozed from the Profumo 
affair here it the same time, a 
shadow world we pretended 
did not exist In photos you see 
what you want to see; Groden 
suggests a figure on the Grassy 
Knoll ma; be Jack Ruby. He 
looks more like Danny Aiello 
playing Ruby in the epony- 
mous fibn- media has framed 
our vision of those events. 

Groden also helps vindicate 
Oliver Stone’s JFK, at least in 
terms cf the evidence pres- 
ented. The film opened with 


Rose Cheramie, a drug-runner 
for Ruby, tossed out of a car on 
Louisiana Route 190. Cheramie 
eianngri to have overheard the 
plotting of the assassination 
conspiracy. Ignored when she 
told her story in hospital, she 
was murdered in 1965. 

Cheramie was one of many 
witnesses linking Ruby and 
Oswald. The multiple photos of 
Oswald's murder by Ruby 
appear to show Oswald focused 
on his kfiler, as if he recog- 
nised him, then looking studi- 
ously away from him. Photos 
here also show the connections 
between Oswald and people 
like businessman Clay Shaw 
and weirdo David Feme, on 
which Jim Garrison’s New 
Orleans prosecution depended. 
Shaw's denials of intelKgpnce 
finks were eventually admitted 
to be lies by ex-CIA director 
Richard Helms; Ferrie was 
found dead before he could tes- 
tify. 

This book is a follow-up to 
Groden’s The Siting of a Presi- 
dent (Bloomsbury. 1993). In 
that book Groden convinces 
himself that the figure stand- 
ing in the doorway of the Book 
Depository Is not, as it appears 
to be, Oswald, hut Billy Love- 
lady. as the Warren Commis- 
sion claimed. Bat the photos of 
Oswald and Lovelady in the 
present volume still suggest 
the opposite. 

Perhaps the most famous 
Oswald photo is the one of him 
posed with weapons and propa- 
ganda. which was used as the 
cover of Life. Oswald insisted 
the picture was a forgery; the 
chin on the figure is not his. 
Groden shows us a good match 
with the chin of Dallas cop 
Roscoe White, who somehow 
had the third of these incrimi- 
nating Oswald photos In his 
personal possession. White’s 
wife. Geneva, was a stripper at 
Ruby's Carousel Club. 

In the aid, how do you inter- 
pret photos? How many other 
photos are forgeries? How 
many were doctored? There are 
at least two clumsy attempts to 
erase existing evidence: the 
license plate on a car in Gen- 
eral Edwin Walker's driveway 
when Oswald allegedly tried to 
kill him , and the fafa» Oswald 
at the Cuban embassy in 
Mexico City. With today's 
“advances” in computer tech- 
nology. can we ever trust our 
Qres again? We use the same 
word, shoot, for the men who 
take aim at the Pr esident and 
the ones who take pictures. 
There are dangers inherent in 
each. 



King George V at the helm ot Ms yacht Brrttania in 1921: pictured In ‘Classic Ships: Work, War aid Leisure" (Boodree £17.99, 14* pages}, Mchotas Faith’s Bustrated maritime history explores vessels iwfcidmg wmhlps and 
bargee, Gners and fishing boats, merchant ships and punts and ax a ntaes the changes over the last 1 50 yens in what was once Br lt aW s flagship bidustry. The book coincides wflh a six-part Chanel 4 documentary series 
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he career of the Admi- 
rable James Crichton 
of Cluny was an 
extreme example of 
that Scottish commonplace - 
“the lad o’ pairts". His name, 
filched by JAL Barrie as the 
the eponymous title or a play, 
is more familiar as the name of 
the butler shipwrecked on a 
desert island with an aristo- 
cratic English family who 
come to depend upon the natu- 
ral leadership cf their no minal 
servant It comes as a surprise 
to learn that the Admirable 
Crichton, bom in the mid-16th 
century, is no fiction. 

Like many Scots, young 
Crichton left Scotland to make 


Fact made stranger than fiction 


Iain Finlayson on a celebration of two Scottish eccentrics 


his fame and fortune. He had 
received his grammatical edu- 
cation at Perth (some say Edin- 
burgh), and his philosophy 
from John Rutherford at the 
University of St Andrews. He 
had scarcely turned 20 when 
he had gone through the whole 
circle of the sciences and was 
fluent in 10 languages. He had 
improved himself to the high- 
est degree in riding, singing 
and dan ring and was the mas- 
ter of several musical instru- 
ments. His abilities in the 
sporting field, too, were said to 
be wonderful to behold. 


In 1577 he successfully chal- 
lenged all those best versed in 
any art or science to dispute 
with him in any one of 12 lan- 
guages - in verse or prose - on 
any question In the college of 
Navarre. Two years later he 
went to Rome where be again 
exhibited wonderful proofs of 
his knowledge before a congre- 
gation of the pope, card in als, 
bishops, doctors of divinity, 
and pro f essor s in all the sci- 
ences. Thence he proceeded to 
Venice where, in the presence 
of toe doge and the senate, be 
made a speech of such elo- 


quence and beauty of diction 
that was exceeded only by his 
effortless exposure at Padua of 
toe errors of Aristotle. 

THE REAL ADMIRABLE 
CRICHTON; SIR 
THOMAS URQUHARTS 
HERO 

by George Pottinger 

Michael Rusxll £16.95. 160 pages 

In consequence of these 
proofs of the Admirable 
Crichton’s intellectual, forensic 
and gladiatorial skills, the 


Duke of Mantua engaged the 
wonderful lad as tutor to his 
son. Vmcentio de Gcnzaga, a 
youth of riotous temper and 
dissolute habits who, in the 
course of a fight, ran Ids admi- 
rable tutor through with his 
own sword. Crichton is said to 
have been 22-years-old. The 
court of Mantua went into 
mourning for nine months and 
the epitaphs and elegies com- 
posed for him would exceed, it 
was claimed, the bulk of 
Homer’s co l lected work. 

Setting bis own sober 
researches side by side with 


the intoxicated, imaginative 
biography by Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, Knig ht of Cromarty, 
the celebrated translator of 
Rabelais, Pottinger performs a 
valuable service to literary 
scholarship and Scottish cul- 
tural folklore alike. Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid, in Scottish eccentrics, 
quotes a Mr Willcock whose 
wish for Sir Thomas, “I think 
it would be a pity if his roman- 
tic, fantastical, figure were to 
pass into oblivion,” might 
equally be fervently desired for 
the figure of the Admirable 
Crichton. George Pottinger 
happily preserves both major 
Scottish eccentrics for a little 
longer. 
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Fiction/Lucretia Stewart 


Vietnam from within 


'hen Bao Ninh’s 
award-winning 
The Sorrow of 
War was 
published ip Britain in 1993, 
the long, apost deafening, 
silence that had followed the 
end of theMetnam war was 
broken. Diong Thu Huong’s 
mesmeriq/Vtroe/ Without A 
Name is me second major 
Vietnamese novel of tire war to 
reach tiwWest 
The stery is narrated by 
Qnan, aNorth Vietnamese 
soldier jk the people, a to dm 
who, aSer almost a decade in 
the jungle, returns home to his 
village on a mission. On his 
dangerous and difficult 
jouney. hi a. series of 
flashbacks he relives 
the events that have 
brought him to his present 
situation. 

The novel is lyrical in its 
descriptions of landscape and 
the light but it is also fiercely 
critical of the ideologies behind 
North Vietnamese actions 
during the war. 


Novel Without A Name is 
banned in Vietnam. Duong 
Thu Huong, like Bao Ninh - 
whose novel is not banned - 
lives in Hanoi: in 1991 she 
spent seven months in prison 
without trial on charges of 
having sent abroad documents 
containing “state secrets”. 

These documents were her 

NOVEL WITHOUT A ~ 
NAME 

by Duong Thu Huong 

Picador £5.99. 292 pages 

own writings, and Included the 
manuscript of Nboel Without A 
Name. 

Dp to now, novels about 
Vietnam - or at least those 
available to us - have been, 
from Graham Greene’s The 
Quiet American on, written by 
outsiders and from the point of 
view of the outsider, the 
colonial. Such Vietnamese 
characters as there were were 
toe invention of a foreigner. 
This gives The Sorrow of War 


and Novel Without A Name the 
additional value cf novelty. 

Any news from Vietnam is 
welcome - and, when it comes 
in the shape of books tike 
these, it is doubly so. These 
novels reminds us that, for the 
Vietnamese, as for the 
Americans, the war was 
made up of individual 
tragedies. 

War is war and its horrors 
are universal: familie s 
fragmented, children 
orphaned, love affairs 
betrayed, lives ruined. 

The narrator of Nooel 
Without A Name may be a man 
but the author is a woman; in 

her haunting accounts erf 1 lost 

love, solitary pregnancy, toe 
death and loss of children, 
even her descriptions of food, 
there is an unmistakable 
feminine sensibility which 
gives the book a delicacy and 
power beyond toe ordinary. 
And her anger is that of a 
mother who has seen her sons 
go off to a pointless war and 

die there. 


F or that ingenious phy- 
sician-philosopher Ray- 
mond Tallis, the vil- 
lain in modem culture 
is the “humanist intellectual". 
Humanist intellectuals occupy 
positions of influence and that 
he says, is bad news for sci- 
ence, because humanist intel- 
lectuals neither understand 
nor trust science, ami yet sci- 
ence is the greatest adventure, 
and the most important fact of 
modem times. 

So humanist misunderstand- 
ings of science are a serious 
matter. They issue in the balk- 
ing of science from vilification 
to refusals of research grants. 
Yet all mankind's material 
benefits come from science, 
which is far more civilising 
than art: well-fed people in a 
warm room are more likely to 
behave politely than cold hun- 
gry people in the street And 
food and warmth are toe pro- 
duce of s cien ce . In this respect 
art is, literally, useless, for it 
bakes no bread. “Grub first” 
said Brecht “aesthetics after- 
wards”. 

Humanist intellectuals are 
ignorant of science, says Tallis, 
because of idleness, envy, and 
the fact that science is so 
unlike gossip. It takes hard 
work to understand science, 
hence the ignorance of the Idle. 


Take two cultures 

A.C. Grayling joins the arts versus science debate 


Science is important progres- 
sive, world-transforming; so 
those whose activities lie in far 
less consequential domains are 
envious. And the paint about 
gossip speaks for itself. 

Tallis's analysis goes further 
than CP. Snow's lamentation 
over the two cultures' divide. 
Borrowing his terminology 
from Kant Tallis redescribes 
the two cultures as two king- 
doms, a “kingdom of ends” awri 
a “kingdom of means”. The lat- 
ter is the kingdom of science 
and technology, the former is 
the kingdom of ail. Only sci- 
ence is useful: art is useless. So 
indeed is that feature of 
human beings which makes 
the appreciation of art possi- 
ble, namely consciousness, the 
mysterious power to make 
sense of things. 

But Tallis does not dismiss 
art as humanists dismiss sci- 
ence- Instead, he argues that it 
Is in the very uselessness of art 
that its value lies. “It is wrong 
to equate usefulness with 
value”, he argues; art belongs 
to toe kingdom of ends, which 


means that it is its own justifi- 
cation, enabling us to live with 
greater richness of experience. 

Tallis also rejects the view 
that art improves us ethically. 
He cites the case of SS officers 
listening to Mozart after a day 
at the gas ovens, and Tolstoy's 
story of the lady who wept at 
the opera while her coachman 
froze to death in tbe snow. If 

NEWTON’S SLEEP 

by Raymond Tallis 

Maartikm £15.99. 260 pages 

there is my great claim to tbe . 
utility of art, it is that it civi- 
lises us; such examples seen a 
refutation, and Tallis agrees. 

Thus Tallis sets up a nice 
counterpoise: useful science, 
useless art, the former materi- 
ally but not spiritually -nour- 
ishing, the latter vice versa. 
But thoi he nuances the chum, 
pointing out that science is 
often illuminating and beautl- . 
fill, and suggests meanings to 
us - to a lesser degree than 
art, whose essence is a pleni- 


tude of meaning And art com- 
plements science, by helping 
us to make sense of tbe chang- 
ing world science creates. 

There is much in Tallis’s per- 
ceptive discussion to agree 
with. He is right about science, 
which is truly magnificent as 
an intellectual achievement, 

nnri also t rararf h rming ly useful 

and hopeful. But Tallis is 
wrong about consciousness 
and art He generalises in say- 
ing that art does not educate 
and civilise. He is thinking of 
mere dumbos, and does not 
see that the heightening of per- 
ceptions, the deepening of 
understanding, works slowly 
and in relatively snail num- 
bers and idiosyncratic ways. 
But it works; it is what makes 
for Socrates’ “considered life”, 
to which more people are 
brought -as art becomes the 
resource not just of tbe privi- 
leged but of everyone. Because 
an SS officer -could enjoy Moz- 
art after a day's murder means 
little; mare important is the 
feet that there were some who 
could never Jean toe SS in the 


first place because of what 
-their appreciation of Mozart 
represents. 

Moreover, Tallis is among 
those who think that con- 
sciousness is to be Fnr plarnari as 
a mere epiphenamanoa of evo- 
lution. We are animain bur- 
dened with toe ability to 
sense, as though this were a 
very mixed blessing which nev- 
ertheless makes no difference 
to the centra] facts of biology, 
viz. the getting of food and off- 
spring. But this is to fail to see 
that consciousness is crucial to 
the evolution of intelligence, 
which requires awareness of 
the distinction between self 
and others which leads to the 
ability to conceive of alterna- 
tive possibilities, the use of 
imagination, the subtle and 
varied application of past expe- 
rience, and much besides. Con- 
sciousness mikes for intelli- 
gence, and intelligence makes 
a vast difference; it nwH for 
science and art ■ 
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In the tr a diti o n of the architectural capricdo: 'Battersea - Blue Sky* by Reony Tatt 


Potential that is playing safe 

If only these artists would loosen up a little, argues William Packer 

T wo exhibitions now at Flow- quite shock. Other buildings and tita- predictable. The sense is of decisions and caustic by turns; it is never gt 
ers East typify much current dels. D Santo and Carcassonne, for taken long before any tube was eral always particular. To summon 
British representational example, are extravagant in their new- squeezed or brush picked up. any comparison is only to expose t 

painting. The qualities are found isolation. Some are pure fantasy. If only Tail with all his gifts and essential emptiness and graphic desp 
boundless energy, commit- The architectural capricdo has a long imaginative intensity, would start for ation of Howson's version, for all 


T wo exhibitions now at Flow- 
ers East typify much current 
British representational 
painting. The qualities are 
boundless energy, commit- 
ment and ambition: the limitations are 
increasingly conventional production, 
formulaic in both imagery and tech- 
nique. The pity is only that something 
of freshness and the unexpected is lost 
Renny Taft, at 30 or so. could stQl 
take of! in any direction he might 
choose. As it Is. he continues steadily 
along the path that he embarked on as 
a student and took to the Rome Schol- 
arship of 189a His canvases are large, 
though by no means huge by madam 
standards, and present images of archi- 
tecture that are to some extent simpli- 
fied and schematic. Sometimes they are 
generalised, sometimes immediately 
familiar - a silo or ancient ruin. Batter- 
sea Power Station or the Salute. 

But whereas in the past the particu- 
lar edifice, no matter how reduced, was 
allowed at least something of its actual 
context, now it is plucked out like a 
tooth, to powerful surrealist effect To 
find the Salute, for example, no longer 
beside the Grand Canal but quite alone 
in the middle of an open field comes as 


quite shock. Other buildings and cita- 
dels. n Santo and Carcassonne, for 
example, are extravagant in their new- 
found isolation. Some are pure fantasy. 
The architectural capricdo has a long 
tradition. 

Tait has clearly looked hard at Pous- 
sin's ideal cities in their moody, roman- 
tic landscapes. He has looked too at the 
quirkier cityscapes of the early Renais- 
sance, and at the self-conscious archi- 
tectural simplicities of the metaphysical 
painters of early Italian modernism. His 
particular device is a perspective that is 
no perspective at all with each per- 
ceived horizontal given as an actual 
horizontal on the canvas, which serves 
to give the painted image an exagger- 
ated compression within the pictorial 
space; the effect is one of accuracy dis- 
oriented. 

So far, so good. The mixture is rich 
and of intriguing potential With a ligh- 
ter touch, and mare open and specula- 
tive pictorial wit, the possibilities for 
Imaginative adventure are endless. But 
Tait, having set himself up in so prom- 
ising a position, then plays it safe. The 
handling of the thick and fluffy paint is 
ponderous and dull, the drawing merely 
conscientious, the result uniform and 


predictable. The sense is of decisions 
taken long before any tube was 
squeezed or brush picked up. 

If only Tait with all his gifts and 
imaginative intensity, would start for 
once not knowing quite what end it was 
he had in mind. ]f only he would draw 
more freely, enjoy the paint as It 
spreads across the canvas and build 
upon the Intuitive Invention and 
response of band and eye. 'If only be 
would relax a little. 


P eter Howson is by contrast 
the more fluent painter, but 
he too has came to rely on 
what is known and safe, in 
image and technique alike. 
For his larger and more ambitious com- 
positions. he deals not in any observed 
individuality but in the stereotype, 
whether it is a figure he is describing or 
a tree. Such is the bread and butter of 
the journeyman illustrator. 

And in taking on so big a theme as 
The Rake's Progress”, he brings down 
upon himself the weightiest of compari- 
sons. In Hogarth, too, we find the gro- 
tesque and the exaggerated, but in all 
their humane and awful richness and 
variety the observation is affectionate 


J azz critics have much to 
endure during the festival 
season; poisonous food, 
inhumane seating 
arrangements and, all too 
often, trad jazz. Thank heavens 
for Barbados. Under normal 
conditions a Dixie band made 
up of members of an ex-pat 
rugby club would induce a 
panic attack in me. But up on 
Barbados Farley Hill in the 
shade of mahogany trees, even 
the VSOP Band's chaotic inter- 
pretation of “Muskrat Ramble" 
could not puncture my inner 
peace. 

The ambience of the Barba- 
dos Jazz Festival, held at 
mostly outdoor venues around 
the island, is as in toxica ting as 
the ubiquitous rum punch. 

Earlier in the week British 
pianist Stan Tracey brought 
his quartet and distinctively 
Monk-ish sound to the 18th 
green of the Sandy Lane golf 
club. The veteran modernist's 
deliberate and percussive 
playing is world-class. Address- 
ing the keyboard sideways on, 
Tracey picks his notes in 
clumps for pungent covers of 


Barbados Jazz Festival/ Garry Booth 

Dreadlocks and blues 


“I Mean You", swapping cho- 
ruses with the sweet-and-sour 
tones of tenorist Art Theraen; 
swinging lopsided through 
Sonny Rollins "Playing In the 
Yard". It beggars belief that 
Blue Note has declined to keep 
him on its raster. 

The label's favoured artists - 
singer Dianne Reeves, pianist 
Gonzalo Rubalcaba and tenor- 
ist Javon Jackson - were fea- 
tured on Friday night at Sam 
Lard’s Castle. A supper event 
with, and under, the stars on 
the terrace of a colonial folly 
suited Reeves classy, chame- 
leon vocal charms. Originally a 
straight-ahead jazzer who 
worked alongside trumpeter 
Clark Terry, Reeves now oscil- 
lates between sophisticated, 
sometimes anodyne pop, and 
stellar jazz dates. For Barbados 
the 38-year-old applied her 
three and a half octave range 
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contralto to material from the 
recent Quiet After the Storm ; a 
slow birring “Body and Soul” 
contrasted by the Afro-swing of 
Yemanja. The intimate senti- 
mentality of her 1987 hit “I 
Remember" was a nicely timed 
coup de grace. 


G onzalo Rubalcaba’s 
solo set - intro- 
verted and inappro- 
priately “difficult” - 
failed to excite, however. The 
Cuban, who recently toured 
with pianist Katia Labeque, is 
capable of scaring the horses 
with the latin and bebop out- 
ings. But the jagged chord pro- 
gressions and dense lines 
offered here trussed the mark. 
A supersonic reading of “Isn’t 
It Romantic” was the high- 
point in an otherwise unneces- 
sary triumph of technique over 
taste. 


Javon Jackson, another Bine 
Note proteg&, has plenty of 
drive but resolutely refuses to 
swing; favouring more sinewy, 
linear improvisation. Pianist 
Jack Terrasson stood out as a 
scintillating accompanist. 

Away from the coast to the 
north of the island, on a stage 
built into the ruins of the old 
estate house on Farley Hill, 
Soweto's Lorraine Klaasen 
endeared herself to the c row d 
with some impressive gyra- 
tions. In an afternoon full of 
impressive crossover, the inan- 
ities of the VSOP were 
expunged by local lad Arturo 
Tappin's booming melange of 
roots-reggae and bebop: “Blues 
March” with dreadloc k s. 

For most Barbadians, it was 
the two US troupers who pro- 
vided the hi ghlig hts - Roberta 
Flack on the opening night and 
Ray Charles on Sunday’s close. 


Super slick, emoting furi- 
ously, Flack was in unstoppa- 
ble form. Reinvented recently 
as a grande dame of soul - 
thanks fo large part to her con- 
tribution to the new movie 
Waiting to Exhale - Flack’s 
smakey vocals killed us softly 
with hits of the 1970s (remem- 
ber "First Time Ever I Saw 
Your Face"?) 

Backstage on the last night 
for the Ray Charles ’96 Show I 
caught sight of “the Genius" 
wrapped up against the sub- 
tropical weather in a calf- 
length camel-hair coat, clearly 
suffering; But come show-time, 
resplendent in red satin jacket, 
Charles was rocking harder 
than all his 22 orchestra pieces 
put together. The ever blue, 
ever corny, favourites poured 
out Tm Busted", "Georgia”, “I 
Can't Stop Loving You". 

Charles once said, “When I 
do a song I must be able to 
make it stink in my own way: I 
want to foul it up so it reeks of 
my manure and no-one else's”. 
He was only there for an hour, 
but Barbados could consider 
itself well composted. 
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In-your-face realism 


Antony Thomcroft visits Britain's contemporary art 

M atthew Flowers these are “serious money” buy- Storey, an* 

justifies the ers, prepared to^spend £50.000 gallery next 

investment- of or more on worics bytibe big 


and caustic by turns; it is never gen- 
eral, always particular. To summon up 
any comparison is only to expose the 
essantifll emptiness and graphic desper- 
ation of Howson's version, for all its 
disarming honesty and ambition. He 
has yet to learn that to overstate is to 
dimmish and tri via lis p the case. 

The odd thing is that in some of the 
s mall grotesque p ainting s of single 
heads, and in many of the preliminary 
drawings for The Rake”, he seems to 
show another self that dearly knows 
that lesson very well These little 
heads, grotesque as may be, are 
founded nevertheless in a true, and 
dose interest in the reality depicted. 
The drawings are light and witty, 
knowledgeable of the figure and yet 
properly Inventive. 

Which brings us back again to the old 
same thing. If only he would trust his 
intuition. If only he would wait to dis- 
cover where the painting might lead 
him. If only he would stop trying so 
hard to be “significant". If only ■ ■ . 

Renny Tait - new paintings: Peter 
Howson - The Rake's Progress” and 
other works; both at Flo was East, Lon- 
don, E8, until February 1L 


M atthew Flowers 
justifies the 
investment- of 
£12,000 in & stand 
at Art 96, the UK’s biggest 
modem art fair which closes at 
the Business Design Centre in 
frimgtnn tomorrow, by saying: 
“At the galley we might get 
8,000 visitors in a year; hoe 
80,000 people come through, in 
five days." 

The feet that Flowers East 
invariably manages to make a 
profit from the fair must also 
help. This year he sold a £4,000 
gouache by John Keane at the 
press preview. But for Flowers, 
an d most of the other 100 deal- 
ers at Art 96. a purchase is a 
bonus. They are there mainly 
to wave the flag, to convert 
casual browsers Into commit- 
ted chants, to persuade them to 
visit the gallery and view the 
larger stock. 

This annual Islington art 
show has never managed to 
acquire the international pres- 
tige and the foreign collectors 
which underpin rival" fans in 
Chicago, Cologne and Basle. 
Attempts to pay the visiting 
expenses of big overseas collec- 
tors proved unproductive. 

’ Some of the top London deal- 
ers, notably Waddington. 
Anneley Juda and D'Offay, are 
missing, and although the 
organisers have, weeded out 
the minor regional galleries 
with, their weakness for 
unchallenging decorative 
works, few would claim that 
Art 96 is the definit ive show- 
case far the best of contempo- 
rary British art 
But it certainly offers the 
widest accessible choice for 
modem art luma, with 10,000 
exhibits priced between £75 
and £50.000. There are probably 
less than 2,000 serious collec- 
tors of 20th-century art in the 
UK - serious in the sense that 
their interest goes beyond buy- 
ing a painting to decorate the 
living roam, For them Art 96 is 
a “must-see” event 
However, according to dealer 
Bernard Jacobson, only 100 of 


British names of the 20ft cen- 


tmy, the Nicholsons, Moores, 
$pencers and Bombergs. Most 
of the major London galleries 
depend on around a dozen reg- 
ular clients, and for the “cut- ' 
ting edge” galleries, like .White 
Cube (which looks after Dam- 
■ ipn Hirst) and Karsten Schub- 
ert (Rachel Whiteread), most of 
these would be foreign, con- 
vinced ftflt the UK is currently 
the source of the most exciting 
developments in art 

Even the mainstream gal- 
leries, like Waddington, D'Of- 
fay and the Lisson, look to 
overseas collectors for around 
80 per cent of their annual 
sales by value - hence their 

Art 96 offers 
the widest 
accessible 
choice for 
modem art 
lovers 

reluctance to take space at 
parochial Islington. 

Despite all the brouhaha In 
recent years about the Turner 
Prize and the international rep- 
utation of British , art, the 
actual play ers in the game are 
a select band. But at least the 
news stories and PR drum- 
bashing have alerted a growing 
number of the sceptical British 
public to the possibility of art. 
A surprising number of people 
expect to make a purchase at 
Ait 96, or see work of an artist 
they would like to investigate 
further. 

The experience of Jason & 
Rhodes is typical; it has' made 
some sales but the. greatest 
long term benefits could come 
from a clieut who first showed 
an interest eight years ago and 
who finally bought a work by 
Eileen Procter; and another 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 

Insomnia lessons 


T he government has 
assured os, how- small. 
the cut in funding to 
the .BBC World Ser- 
vice is in real terms. Those stQl 
c arr y i ng the torch for civilised 
values have assured us. how 
big it is in real terms. (Sven 
the competence and honesty of 
those who shape our destinies I 
know who to believe. 

However, the World Service 
does have to be watched. I 
remember my surprise a cou- 
ple of years ago when, beguil- 
ing insomnia in a continental 
hotel bedroom by channel-hop- 
ping on the radio, I came 
across the BBC’s English les- 
sons for foreigners in the form 
of one of those barely dramat- 
ised narratives with (Improba- 
bly) clearly-spoken actors 
playing (all too plausibly) 
half-witted visitors from 
abroad. In the course of the 
adventure they remark on 
their host country's linguistic 
Idioms with a pathetic eager- 
ness that bespeaks a life other- 
wise utterly devoid of interest 
Despite the British accents of 
the performers, the . idioms 
were entirely- American, 

innluriing many by no means 

common currency in Britain. 

Was this a case of the trans- 
atlantic colonisation creeping 
In from Radio 4? It was heart- 
ening to hear the flag of native 
culture flown for Britain with 
such conviction, and Amraican 
English being obediently dis- 
seminated to the rest of the 
world subsidised by the For- 
eign Office. It must be better 
than being taken for Euro- 
peans, you can hear the FO 
mutter. 

The money is better spent on 
Chris Barrie’s repeated reading 
of Red Dwarf. Barrie was in 


the television dramatisation of 
this-, sci-fi comedy, but on the 
World Service be reads the nar- 
ration and plays every charac- 
ter, from smoothie to Scouser, 
impeccably. The trouble is that 
one really does have to be an 
insomniac to catch, him. 


B ack with the domestic 
service, the gran- 
daddy of all such 
space humour is 
being repeated as part of Radio 
4’s “Journeys into Space" 
theme. The Hitch-BSker's Guide 
to die Galaxy wears wonder- 
folly well, with the superbly 
understated Peter Jones as 
narrator (his intermittently 
awakened dormouse persona is 
the most cherishable element 
of Just a Minute, though Paul 
Merton has injected same wel- 
come new life into the format). 
Simon Jones (whatever hap- 
pened to him? Radio comedy 
needs him) as a perpetually 
surprised Arthur Dent, and 
Mark Wing-Davey’s splendid 
two-headed Zap hod Beeble- 
brax.' complete with slick mid- 
Atlantic delivery, . evidently 
picked op from the BBC World 
Service English for Outer 
Space. 

Marvin the lugubrious 
android is the role Stephen 
Moore was bom to play. I nom- 
inate this actor, whose hang - 
dog drabness has brought a 
whiff of middle-aged- suburbia 
to every play he has been in 
from Restoration comedy 
onwards, as founder m emb er 
of the newly recognised 
(though extant since the 
Greeks) Theatre of Boredom. 
His second-htcommand is the 
equally ginm David Horovitch. 
Both were heard in the classic 
serial Barchester Towers, con- 


cluded last week, which never- .' 
. theless has been remarkably 
gripping; thanks to Trollope. 
Martyn W$de’s adaptation and - 
Cherry Gopkson’s production. . 

High culture, and I think we 
can squeeze Trollope into that 
category, has had a bumpy 
road recently, notably in Kolei~_ 
dascape. Al&ature devoted tor. 
the BristofrOId Vic theatre' 
school, and: the remarkable . 
number of good actors it haa. 
allegedly produced included a 
panegyric on Peter O’Toole, to- 
the puzzlement' of RADA 
where he learnt his trade. More, 
recently, the bright Lynne . 
Walker tried, to coax cogent' 
comment on Humperdinck's^ 
Hansel and Gretel from -ant 
amiably uncommunicative 
critic from tire sticks who wore; 
his expertise with a modesty-; 
verging on self-effacement. ! 
Last Wednesday fcaul Garnbac- 1 . 
cini was the presenter. He- 
always reminds -tee of the old - 
Baedeker guide bo England’s/ 
two oldest universities. If time-' 
is short, Cambridge may be'. 
omitted. Ukewlse Gambaocinl • 

A much more welcome trans- 
atlantic voice is that of Robert - 
Eegler who will ba'sharing the' 
introductions in another series, 
of Hear and Now cn Radio 3,'. 
concentrating an new,.- 
Anglo-American music, but- - 
also presents Sekt, Smoke and 
Satire, a history ol cabaret. 
Terrifyingly researched and.- 
passionately commuted , the-' 
programmes unearth more cab-”' 
aiet th$fl you thought: existed.! 

I suppose the midnight slot is 1 
what Radio 3 deans suitable - 
far the subject’s louche, chain-'- 
s m o ki n g devotees. It should be 
repeated, so we can indulge ■ 
these pleasant activities by - 
daylight as well 1 


B efore BBC2’s nine-part 
drama serial Our Friends In 
The North even began you 
could feel yourself being 
pulled two ways. We knew the execu- 
tive producer was Michael Wearing 
and that he had battled for years 
to bring it to the screen. Since 
Wearing was responsible, among 
much else, for Edge Of Darkness and 
Boys Prom The Blackstuff. two of the 
most memorable drama serials ever 
made, high expectations seemed rea- 
sonable. 

On the other hand there appeared 
to be a peculiar determination to pro- 
mote the thing by way of statistics 
and anecdote. They kept telling os 
what it cost (£7m). how long it had 
been on the stocks (15 years), how 
many actors appear in it (160 in 
named roles with 3,000 extras), and 
how long it took to shoot (40 weeks on 
110 locations) as though these were its 
greatest virtues. 

Of course it is important that the 
BBC is once again putting such 
money and effort into an original 
modem drama serial not about police- 
men or vets. Admirable though Pride 
And Prejudice was, it is important 
that public service broadcasters also 
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TkfcMi ton mso 


Television/ Christopher Dunldey 

Northern expectations 


sustain the tradition in British televi- 
sion of serious contemporary drama. 
But all that PR blather, stopping only 
just short of how many bacon butties 
the location caterers had served, did 
make you wander. And even watching 
the first three episodes does not 
entirely banish the doubts, though it 
certainly helps. 

Peter Flannery has written the 
story of four people from Newcastle, 
starting in 1964 and ending in 1995. 
Nicky is a left-wing idealist who, in 
Episode L has returned to Britain to 
go to university aft©; a summer spent 
with the civil rights marchers in the 
US. ffis girl friend Mary has to listen 
to declamations about “Memphis, 
where black people fight in the streets 
for freedom" as they enjoy a spot of 
dry humping somewhere in the great 
outdoors (it is 1964. remember). 

Geordie, who is being hustled into 
an unwanted marriage, wants Nicky 


to play guitar in a pop group and 
gives him a Fender bass. And Tosker 
is a ladies’ man who already plays 
lead guitar in a pub and makes eyes 
at Mary the minute he sees her. 

The standard of acting from Wi»» 
four - Christopher Eccleston, Gina 
McKee, Daniel Craig and Mark Strong 
- is high, though if you had to select 
just one for an award after the first 
three episodes it would surely be 
McKee. Her nn-actorly freshness Is 
bewitching; can anyone so convincing, 
as a tee n ag er really carry equal con- 
viction as a 50 year bid? We shall see. 

Nor is it just the acting which is 
good. An authentic period feel is 
achieved without any sense of strain. 
Although these op ening episodes lean 
pretty decidedly to the left there Is no 
sense of fingers being wagged. And if 
is entertaining. 

The doubt is one which cannot be 
settled until we have seen much 


more: is it really possible to achieve 
something above and beyond soap if 
the only connecting threads are the 
characters? In these opening episodes 
two themes are dominant; urban rede- 
velopment as attempted by so many 
local authorities in the 1960s, and the 
sex trade in Soho, Loudon, with all 
the catruption it engendered, in the 
Metropolitan Police as much as any- 
where. 


W e have seen what televi- 
sion can do with a Pout 
sortstyte scandal in Tom 
Clarke's outstanding 
1982 serial for ITV, Muck And Brass , 
and of course police corruption and 
the sex industry are rarely absent 
from the drama output In Our 
Friends In The North they are han- 
dled adequately enough, but there is 
no new light thrown on than - not in 
the first three episodes, anyway. 


Nicky becomes invol- ed on the 
political side of buildir % high-rise 
flats, Mary and Tosker 1 re in them, 
and suffer from the dam) , and Geor-~ 
die finds himself working at the very 
centre of the Soho sex bu taess. 

If does not seem that FI rnnery and 
producer Charles PattULsodare nartic- • 
ulariy interested in the quklity of the 
corruption in either case. Wrr in its 
origins . Their concern is with the wav 
in which such matters rmange unon 
Nicky, Mary, Geordie and Tbsker 
Tids is one of those occasions when 
the sensible cn tic hedges \is bets 
Without seeing a lot monfof this 
nine-hour saga It is not possible to be • 
sure whether we are in for A prof*. 
sionaUy adept but ultimateTy unfrT . 
vtihong guided tour of the kst Tn 

Norih wffl prove to be the televidon 
equivalent of a Dickens novel JJK 
mas ofamtemporary detail (W 
from history, politics and social X!? 
ration (plus the bonus of mo SSL' 
never available to Dickens)^? Srf 
butmg to an explanation of how rw 
Friends and thus we ourselves 
become the people we arT ^ teve 
Happily the early signs point to t* 



iE. a template of contango; 
rary art, the fair is remarkabb 
reassuring to the general pu b, 
lie. There is the odd 
obscenity, but videos- ^lb- 
tion art, the tortured off-sboots 
of conceptualisra. are wen-nigh 
invisible and the majority of 
the items are figurative, almost 
photographic, in their imagery. 

There is nothing to frights 
the horses at Agnew’s, which 
was cock-a-hoop at selling a. 
large painting by Sarah Raph^ 
ael for “around £30.000 . Nor at 
Martoorougfa, with its WWNjj 
paintings by Paula Rega 
(already spoken for), its £30,000 
Bill JackHns and Steven Con-, 
roys. Bartley Drey. Beaux Art^. 
Portland. Christopher Hull and ■ 
many more, are displaying, 
works by artists who favour.- 
in-your-foce realism. 

There is also a good showing 
by 20th-century artists best -, 
described as modern rather , 
than contemporary. Co nn au g ht . 
Brown is offering a £35,000- 
landscape by Edward Burra, . 
which would have enhanced, ,- 
Art. 1950, as well as a major- 
Ivon Hitchens priced at £25,000. .. 
Manya Igel has Frederick Gore, , 
Blond Fine Art Ceri Richards,- 
while Bernard Jacobson ; 
devotes his stand to another 
modern master, William Til; 
Iyer. He quickly sold four of 
toe smaller works. , 

Art 96 is going well mainly,-' 
because the wider art market 
'hag pic ke d up slightly in the , 
last six mo nths . But it is low.- «• 
priced decorative graphics that - 
are selling fastest There was , 
some movement among the . 
avant-garde - at White Cube a - 
D amien. Hirst spot painting , 
went for £7,500: but Anthony.* 
Gormley’s drawings in his own 
blood are still available. . 
Despite all the outrage in the - 
tabloids the British art-buyings 
public is conservative in its ... 
taste; and Art 96 happily con- !*■ 
firms its prejudices. . . 
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The calm 
amid the 
cacophony 

.■ Richard Fairman talks to Bernard 
Haitink, music director of London’s 
beleaguered Royal Opera House 

I magine the most 
unlikely concert pro- 
gramme for lunch tim e 
on a Friday afternoon. 

Yes, Mahler’s Ninth 


Symphony is at the top of the 
3sL But that is what file Bos- 
mn Symphony Orchestra was 
offering and at 1.30pm sharp a 
capacity audience had gath- 
ered in Symphony Hall 

It was the second of three 
performances in as man y days. 
Bernard Hai tink had chosen 
the symphony for his first 
appearances since his appoint- 
ment as principal guest con- 
ductor in Boston - an honour 
that be bad taken the best part 
of a decade to get round to 
accepting - and it had been an 
inspired choice. The local crit- 
ics' reviews of the performance 
the night before had been little 
short of rapturous. 

Leaving aside the positive 
virtues of working with an 
orchestra as well organised 
and funded as the Boston Sym- 
phony, there is one very obvi- 
ous negative reason for enjoy- 
ing a spell across the Atlantic. 
Boston is not London, with its 
infighting and financial crises 
in the arts, and Hai tink clearly 
had that on his mind even as 
the last str ains of the Mailer 
were fading away. 

Think what he had -left 
behind. Back at the London 
Philharmonic, where the 
Dutch-bom Haitink was misic 
director in the 1970s acd is 
now president, two mamglng 
directors have been elbiwed 
out, the principal condictor 
has gone, the money hat run 
out. concerts are being can- 
celled. and there is no dear 
signpost either on artisic or 
managerial matters for /the 
future. ! 

At the Royal Opera, where 
he is music director, th?/ com- 
pany has found itself being 
unprecedented - and unwel- 
come - attention sink the 
screening this week of he first 
of a six-part behind-tle- scenes 
BBC documentary seres. The 
House. Accusations of extrava- 


gance and weak management 
have been accompanied in the 
media by questions about the 
wisdom of providing public 
funds for minority-interest 
arts. What is widely regarded 
as a public relations disaster 
comes just as the Royal Opera 
House is about to be uprooted 
to wbo-knows-where during 
the redevelopment and there 
may or may not he perfor- 
mances for Haitink to conduct, 
let alone a theatre in which to 
conduct them. In such an 
> uncertain climate, win Haitink 
renew bis contract with the 
1 Royal Opera House? He looks 
pensive and sounds cage)*: he 
has not decided whether to 
stay or go. he says. No wonder 
Boston felt peaceful. 

After the concert be said 
that he had been particularly 
impressed by the way the audi- 
ence had listened to the sym- 
phony in almost total silence. 
Maybe regular subscribers to 
concerts in the US had devel- 
oped a different way of listen- 
ing over the years, he 
suggested. “This long and tra- 
ditional relationship between 

the orchestra and its audience 
is ApeciaL You just don’t have 
it in London at all. That makps 
me aware how desperately sad 
the situation in London is. 
Compare the organisation here 
in Boston and how dedicated 
the people are who make the 
orchestra work. They do not 
get any subsidy. Everything 
has to come from private 
means. It is a provincial town 
in a way. but it is the town of 
the Boston Symphony and they 
are so proud of that. It makes 
me sad that it isn't possible to 
have the same in a metropolis 
like London.” 

I suggested that the situation 
was the same in other large 
cities, such as Paris. “Like the 
Orchestra de Paris”, lie agreed. 
“That is a state-subsidised 
orchestra and it has never 
worked. Not with Karajan, not 
with Solti, not with Munch, not 
with Bychkov. I think it is a 
very American characteristic - 


‘My discovery of the year.’ 


William Boyd. THE TIMES 
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Barnard Haitink, a conductor who goes where the music comes Aral, fmda 


this pride in the community. 
Look at the progr am rm» of the 
concert and see how many peo- 
ple have contributed sums of 
money. You can see how proud 
they are of their orchestra." . 

He lapsed into silence. His 
mind had gone back across the 
Atlantic. “That is what makes 
me so pessimistic about Lon- 
don. Personally. I think the 
time of the self-governing 
orchestra is over. AH the play- 
ers can think about is the next 
day. All that is important is 
that they have work. Oh, it’s 
terrible! They are such good 
musicians and it breaks my 
heart But they are also very 
stubborn. They don’t want any 
change. They cling to what 
they have, always struggling 
on with the same battle for 
survival and the same misery." 

Haitink's dismay is easy to 
understand. While London’s 
orchestras have diaries that go 
no further than tomorrow, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
p lanning ahead for its future. 
Kenneth Haas, the managing 


director, says he is “relatively 
confident” about the prospects 
in the medium to long term, 
The orchestra is mounting an 
endowment campaign that will 
substantially increase the 
untouchable sum it keeps in 
5*" bank. The target ts for 
fjsta by the year 2000, which 
Haas tbj^ they can reach, 

SStezg * mark,t 

A tom's* 

home, Sympw; 
Hall, the orchestra 
plans a $2-3m refur- 
bishment. It is fortunate in 
that it already owns file hall 
and, in Haas's words, “we are 
mindf ul that we are custodians 
of the b uilding ". He notes that 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles 
are planning to build new halls 
at a cost thought to be poshing 
{200m each. 

Above all, the Boston Sym- 
phony has Tanglewood, its 
summer home, a 550-acre cam- 
pus with two halls. For Haitink 


that was the catalyst “Boston 
really does have something 
special there”, he says, and 
suddenly his eyes light up. 
“It’s a breeding place far tal- 
ent I went there far the first 
time in 1994. did some work 
with the mndncttnp students, 
which I enjoyed enormously, 
and conducted the student 
orchestra. They had already 
asked me earlier to accept this 
title and I thought, *What the 
hell? What is a title? I can 
come to Boston anyway.’” But 
Tanglewood was different. 
That was one good reason for 
to sign op, the BSO’s 
5* Waripal guest conductor 

TtLtSl® Davis. 

part of his care* 
dam. Haitink 
Symphony Hall in Boattm, 
its rich and natural Bound, 
while pointing out that almost 
all the famous old concert-haDs 

- Boston, Vienna, Amsterdam 

- were built for Schumann and 


Brahms, not for Mahler or 
Stravinsky at aQ. 

Then another cloud comes 
over his face. “That’s the other 
tragic thing about London. 
There are very few good con- 
cert-halls and London just 
doesn't have one. The Royal 
Festival Hall is not a good hail, 
although we are all used to it 
Maybe the Barbican is better. 
Tm not sure.” 

He may not be interested in 
honours or titles, but when 
Boston put before him the 
right kind of working condi- 
tions, with stability and guar- 
anteed funding and the oppor- 
tunity to work with file next 
generation of musicians, how 
could he resist? Hattfrik ts a 
conductor who will go wher- 
ever music comes first If only 
London could find some of the 
same commitment it might yet 
hold on to hhn in the future. 
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Playing to the crowd 

Alastair Macaulay on young reactions to classic drama 


C ritics too often forget 
that most people 
attending a theatrical 
performance are see- 
ing each play (or opera, or bal- 
let) for the first time. A year 
ago. it was possible to see. not 
far apart, much-publicised 
stagings of Hamlet with Step- 
hen Dillarte (directed by Peter 
Hall) and Ralph Fiennes 
(directed by Jonathan Kent). 

What the critics wrote, we 
know. But l would like also to 
have beard more of what those 
A-level students thought who 
were wat ching Hamlet for the 
first and/or second time. 
(Those 1 know, unlike most 
critics, found the Fiennes/Kent 
version far more satisfactory.) 
I have just attended non-press- 
night performances of basically 
conventional and non-revision- 
ist stagings of two classic 
plays; and on each occasion 
the most salutary part of the 
experience was the effect of the 
performance on the audience. 

A Doll’s House - an Etcetera 
Theatre production now 
revived at the BAC - is pres- 
ented in inexpensive but 
detailed 19th-century costumes 
and decor; Macbeth - in the 
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English Touring Theatre stag- 
ing currently at the Lyric 
Theatre Hammersmith, which 
has coproduced it - is in inex- 
pensive but consistent early 
17th-century costumes, with a 
few props and minimal decor. 
Nothing radical in either. The 
audience amid which I 
watched the Ibsen classic at 
the BAC’s small Studio One 
consisted chiefly of fairly 
sophisticated young adults; 
though they sniggered at some 
of the wooden delivery by two 
of the male actors, they 
applauded eagerly and could 
be beard afterwards exclaim- 
ing how much they had 
enjoyed the play. 

The Lyric Theatre Hammer- 
smith audience for Macbeth 
consisted almost entirely of 
schoolchildren, and it is to the 
credit of English Touring Thea- 
tre’s staging that they paid 
quiet attention throughout (I 
have known polished RSC 
Shakespeare productions 
through which schoolchildren 
have coughed and gossfpped.) 

Still, if these young viewers 
of Macbeth were as quiet as 
mice, they were scarcely more 
appreciative. They gave the 
cast one curtain-call and then 
dully departed home. I Celt the 
same way. Stephen Unwin’s 
unpretentious production, dis- 
creetly cut to run with one 
interval at two hours and a 
half, commits no great sins. 


The witches are unseen voices; 
the Macbeths and some of their 
colleagues speak with Scots 
accents; Duncan and others 
speak with English accents; 
Lady M. begins to wipe imag- 
ined bloodstains from her 
hands as early as the banquet 
scene ... hut there Is little else 
to say. Paul Higgins brings a 
restless nervous energy to 
Macbeth. It is admirable how 
he never enters the big 
speeches with one of those act- 
oriy gear-changes of voice or 
mien. But when he lightly and 
naturally confides to the audi- 
ence “I have supp’d foil with 
horrors”, you want to invoke 
the spirit of pantomime and 
call back “Oh No You 
Haven’t”. 

T he BAC/Etcetera A 
Doll’s House, an even 
more modest produc- 
tion, absorbs its audi- 
ence far more fully in the play. 
True, it is easy to find fault 
here. Juba Stubbs, In a gener- 
ally excellent account of Nora, 
pulls her mouth about far too 
much (school of Emma Thomp- 
son); and the low neckline of 
her dress reveals how seldom 
her acting in intense moments 
really affects her body and 
breathing. Her tarantella is so 
clumsy that she seems to have 
no dance talent whatsoever. 
The director Alison Brown has 
written a programme essay to 


say that, in her reading of He 
play, Helmer embarks on fi» 
same “heart-breaking voyage 
of self-discovery" as his wife 
Nora; but we may well dis- 
agree. Richard Trahair plays 
this role as a mean-spirited 
wimp. As Dr Rank, Martin 
Hyder’s healthy behaviour and 
delivery contradicts what he 
says about his approaching 

death. And hlS blUff manner 
fails to express the suffering 
affections (his character hides. 

Nonetheless, this is a true 
ensemble production, beauti- 
folly played almost always 
between piano and pianissimo, 
drawing the audience into its 
tiny and claustrophobic 
domain. Stubbs, with her wide 
eyes and fragile build, really 
does resemble the squirrel, the 
lark, the frightened doe to 
which other characters com- 
pare Nora. The nervous deli- 
cacy of her playing is the 
strongest single ingredient of 
the staging. And her voice, 
though always light and high 
to catch Nora’s character, is 
responsive to every change in 
the situation. It is an immature 
performance - but it is also 
impressive, absorbing. And, 
one hopes, auspicious. 

Macbeth continues at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, until 
February 17; A Doll's House 
continues at BAC1 until Janu- 
ary 27. 


Fontenay's Beethoven 


T he piano trio is an 
important medium 
with a substantial rep- 
ertoire, yet permanent 
trios are rare. On Tuesday 
evening, at the Wigmore Hall. 
Trio Fontenay - three gradu- 
ates from the Hamburg Acad- 
emy of Music - gave the first 
of three concerts in one week 
of Beethoven's Trios. 

They are a splendid group, a 
really melded ensemble. The 
pianist. Wolf Harden, played 
the whole programme hardly 
looking at his scores, his ear 
cocked and eyes constantly on 
the other players, the violinist 
Michael Muecke and cellist 
Niklas Schmidt. After the 
opening flourish of the “Ghost" 
Trio, Opus 70 no. 1. the first 
theme proclaimed the depth 
and warmth of the string play- 


ers’ tone. Harden kept his vol- 
ume down perhaps a bit mere 
than necessary, but soon 
adjusted. It was a superbly 
judged, vigorous performance, 
with the mysterious, searching 
phrases of the middle move- 
ment hauntingly suspended 
over the pianist’s tremolos. 

The “Kakadu" Variations on 
Wenzel Mueller’s theme - a 
model for Mozart's Papageno - 
brought out the players’ sense 
of fun and nimble brilliance; 
the violinist rose athletically to 
the challenge of the second 
variation, the cello sang 
ardently in the more flowing 
variation that followed, and in 
the eighth, all three players 
were deft in the rhythmic intri- 
cacies of their interlocking 
parts. 

Beethoven explored the 


piano trio before he ventured 
on string Quartets, and after 
the interval. Trio Fontenay 
played the second of bis Opus 1 
set. If the perky style with 
which Beethoven brushes aside 
the decorously formal intro- 
duction recalls Haydn, bis own 
powerful voice emerges as be 
develops his argument After 
the substantial, harmonically 
enterprising slow movement, 
the scherzo is surprisingly 
easy-going, while the finale 
reiterates a rhythmic formula 
that foreshadows Rossini’s Wil- 
liam Tell Overture. Trio Fon- 
tenay's performance was scin- 
tillating. and it is a pity its 
players were not rewart ed 
with a bigger audience. 

Adrian Jack 


London concerts/David Murray 

Two major 
Ninths 


T he Barbican Hall was 
sold out for two 
weighty events this 
week. On Tuesday, Sir 
Colin Davis conducted the Lon- 
don Symphony in Bruckner’s 
unfinished Ninth Symphony, 
inaugurating their complete 
Bruckner cycle; on Wednesday. 

Ro pjamlw Zanrfor and the Phil- 

harmonia played Mahler's 
Ninth. 

In Davis’s hands, the Bruck- 
ner torso was grand but pon- 
derous: not heavy, but relent- 
lessly slow-moving. He 6eemed 
to feel that only the most mea- 
sured, respectful tread would 
do justice to the symphony. 
There was a fine range of 
dynamics, from well-balanced 
fortissimo down to hated- 
breath pianissimo, and the 
150 brass (Wagner tubas and 
all) were in superbly cultivated 
form. Nevertheless, despite 
Davis’s fastidious shaping 
there was a distinct lack of 
symphonic muscle. 

Of the three movements 
Bruckner comple ted, the first 
is admittedly marked “feier- 
Uch" (solemn, ceremonious), 
and the third is a broad Ada- 
gio. But Davis rendered the 
central Scheizo in slow motion 
too, possibly slower than any- 
one has ever played it its sinis- 
ter h£e was drained away, its 
glinting orchestral touches dul- 
led. Since the first movement 
had been ceremonious almost 
to a fault the symphony began 
to congeal, and the sombre 
Adagio - cogently and beauti- 
fully done - could only pile 
Pehou upon Ossa. 

In this series, Bruckner is to 
be regularly matched with 
Mozart Here we had Mozart's 
G major violin concerto played 
by Midori, sweetly and ele- 
gantly. Davis is a great Mozart- 
ean accompanist and he part- 
nered her with the utmost 
sympathy and tact 
Benjamin Zander - British- 
born, but long resident in 
America - made a great 
impression here last year, 
when he conducted the Phil- 
harmonia in a magnificent 
Mahler Sixth. This limp hi» 
Mahler Ninth was resplendent 
The audience gave it an ova- 
tion that went an and on and 
on. 

With glorious playing by the 
orchestra, it realised his spe- 


cial view of the symphony jo 
perfection: a dramatic colloqoy 
of independent voices, where 

the woodwinds and brass (and 
harps, and timpani) are as 
prominent and articulate as 
foe strings. There is a familiar 
Viennese style of Mahler' 
playing, in which a rich cush- 
ion of strings always carries 
the music. Zander’s address 
was almost shockingly differ- 
ent with horns and trombones 
so forward as to reduce 
the strings to secondary part- 
ners. 

He insisted upon all the dis- 
sonances, with near-sadistic 
relish, where other conductors 
slide gratef ul ly into the resolu- 
tions- The result was that the 
whole work sounded utterly 
modem, stark, tormented. 
Even the opening bars were 
Webem-esque. a nervy collage 
of distinct potent fragments - 
choked horns, anxious trum- 
pet strangely menacing harp, 
and some bass pizzicati which 
have never sounded so telling. 

All his tempi seemed unargu- 
ably right, with daringly 
protracted codas for the outer 
movements. The opening 
Andante was unremittingly 
intense, as much in its shat- 
tered collapses as in its wild, 
hopeful outbursts. The Umdler 
movement which In Leonard 
Bernstein's hands used to 
sound playful and even rollick- 
ing, became downright Cubist 
a phantasmagoria of fractures 
and overlaps that reached a 
near-frenzy. 

The second ‘'scherzo" was 
properly savage, but its Intri- 
cate counterpoint was laid 
bare. The Finale, alternately 
troubled and reconciled, had 
noble breadth (here the whole 
string-body came into its own), 
and the emotionally ambigu- 
ous close was mysteriously sat- 
isfying: peace attained, but at 
colossal cost 

Zander returns next year to 
conduct another Ninth - 
Beethoven’s: an exP er * ence on 
will not want to miss- 

JS^SdBBC Music Maga- 

^h 08 as more concerts, 
EfJLen next Wednesday and 
uk for Zander’s Mahler, 
b y the Liechstenstein Global 
Trust. 
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W hen you live in 
fear of another 
terrorist attack, 
the prospect of 
facing a national hero on the 
centre court is barely enough 
to set the pulse raring. 

Although Ayal Kan, the 23- 
year -old Israeli, had never com- 
peted in a Grand Slam Champi- 
onship before, his match 
against Mark Philippoussis, 
the latest young Australian 
star, in the second round of the 
Ford Australian Open, was 
more of an unexpected bonus 
than a cause for worry. 

Ayal might easily have been 
on the aircraft home to Tel 
Aviv before the tournament 
had begun- He is ranked a 
lowly 157 and had lost in the 
last round of the qualifying 
competition. But when Marc 
Rosset of Switzerland, the 
No.13 seed, was forced to with- 
draw with an injured hand. 
Ran was the highest ranked of 
those who had lost in the third 
round of qualifying and had 
got in as a lucky loser. 

Ran was meeting Philippous- 
sis for the first time, but he 
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Tennis: Australian Open/ John Barrett 


It just cannot get any better than this 


knew that the 19-year-old Aus- 
sie possessed me of the fastest 
serves in the game and hit his 
grounds trokes with intimida- 
ting power, attributes that 
have earned him the nirlmanw 
“Scud". 

But did the Australian real- 
ise, I wonder, that Israel speci- 
alised in downing such mis- 
siles? For the first set of their 
second round match Ran 
returned the big serve with 
considerable skill and kept 
such a good length from the 
bad; of the court that Philip- 
poussis was unable to control 
the rallies. 

With the burden of national 
expectation hanging heavily on 
his young shoulders, the Aus- 
tralian was trying too hard and 
going for his winners too soon. 

“I was just a bit nervous at 
the start, my feet weren’t 


working," he admitted after- 
wards. "There's always a bit of 
nerves when you go on centre 
court with an atmosphere like 
that” 

Rail's steely naves had been 
forged in Israel. lik e all his 
contemporaries he has had to 
spend three yearn in the army. 
Nor are the women exempt. 
Eva Smashnova, the leading 
Israeli woman player, who 
upset the No. 12 seed Natasha 
Zvereva in the first round here, 
has just completed three 
months of her two years of 
compulsory service and is 
spending her leave in Austra- 
lia. 

Both are products of a 
national tennis development 
programme that provides free 
court time, free instruction and 
free equipment at 11 centres 
built entirely from private 


donations. Over the past 15 
years, more than $7Dm (£45.4m) 
has been raised In this way, an 
indication of the fierce patrio- 
tism displayed by Jewish 
sports lovers the world over. 

They would have been proud 
of the way Ran captured the 
first set 6-2 and of his coura- 
geous fight back at the start of 
the thlnl after Philippoussis 
had taken the second set 6-4. 


T hirteen times he was 
forced to save break 
paints in his first two 
service games as the 
Australian, more relaxed now, 

to his ttmVng The 

remainder of the match was 
predictable. Philippoussis had 
too much power for the lighter 
man and had cut out the 
unforced errors. 

As he completed his 2-6 6-4 


64 6-2 win, the Australian 
began to look like the man 
who had raised his ranking 275 
places In 1996 to end the year 
at No.32 on the computer. 

A considerable number of 

those points had heon 

at the US Open where his third 
round match against Pete Sam- 
pras, the eventual champion, 
had revealed the full extent of 
his potential. 

With nothing to lose, the 
youngster bad opened his 
shoulders to hit some m ighty 
blows during the course of four 
highly entertaining sets. It was 
a Tnafrfi that Sampras has good 
reason to remember for these 
two meet again today in the 
third round. 

"It was a dangoous match. I 
lost the first set on a tie- 
breaker and kind of scraped 
and clawed my way back to 


end up winning. My main con- 
cern will be to get his save 
back and make him play as 
much as possible. 

"If I can get him moving, 
that’ll be great I want to be 
the guy at the net trying to 
dictate the play because if not 
he is going to want to take 
charge. He’ll be the favourite 
with he crowd but I’ve been in 
that situation before and so 
hopefully m get through it” 

Sampras will have to play 
rather better than he did 
against fellow American Mich- 
ael Joyce in the second round. 
His 3-6 6-3 6-4 6-4 win was Ut- 
tered with forehand errors that 
revealed a shortage of match 
play following a bout of 'flu 
that had delayed Sampras’s 
arrival in Australia by a week. 

One who foiled miserably to 
live up to expectations was 


Mary Pierce, defending wom- 
en's champ ion and No.4 seed. 
The Frenchwoman was elimi- 
nated 64 64 by the 20-year-old 
Russian Elena Likhovtseva 
anH looked inhibited. 

Gone was the sparkle and 
spontaneity that had so 
delighted us here last year. She 
posed awkwardly after each 
loser and seemed unable to 
wok out what needed to be 
done. It was like watching an 
actress who bad forgotten her 
lines and could not hear the 
pnunpts. 

Another to succumb to pres- 
sure of a different sort was the 
No .5 seed Klmiko Date of 
Japan. Playing her unseeded 
compatriot Mana Endo. who 
had only beaten her once in 
four previous meetings, she 
s eeme d unable to go for her 
shots and suffered the inevita- 


ble fate. Her 6*2 1-6 6-4 'defeat 
will have caused a.-srinor 
earthquake in teniSs-taad 
japan where their woman play, 
ers are national heroin^ , 

Record crowds throning the 
new ASffim extension at FTin- 
das Park have contributed to 
a wonderful atmosphere this 
first week. 

With two new show courts, 
eight match courts, a -large 
function centre and a garden 
square. Tennis Australians, has 
created the finest state-otyfae- 
art tennis complex in ; the 
world. Not surprisingly the 
players have responded to the 
mood. . I . 

Andre Agassi’s thnHzng 
escape against the Argentine 
q ualifi er Gaston Etlis, who yas 
two points from victory in 
their first round eacounfrr, 
was pure theatre. So were 
Boris Becker’s two come-frou- 
behind victories, both five-art 
thrillers, against the British 
No.l Greg Rusedski and the B- 
year-old Swede. Thomas 
Johansson. 

It does not get any better 
than that • 
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Ice hockey 


Europeans are 
hot on US ice 

Todd Shapera reports on the migration of talented youngsters 

W hen the pack “The Russian rocket,” as he is Remarkably, Forsberg heads . 

cracks on to known to Vancouver fans, was contingent of four current NHj 
J aromir Jagr’s described by the authoritative The players (Marcus Naslund, Nlckla 
stick from a Pitts- Hockey News as the most electrify- Sundstrum and Anders Erikson 
burgh Penguin ing player in the game. His con- who are the product of the pape 


W hen the pack 
cracks on to 
Jaromir Jagr’s 
stick from a Pitts- 
burgh Penguin 
team-mate’s pass, and the player 
from the Czech Republic begins his 
charge up the ice, a National 
Hockey League defensive unit 
braces itself for the running of a 
bulL 

In the confines of a North Ameri- 
can ice rink, where he is clearly a 
marked man. Jagr finesses and pow- 
ers his 6ft 2fo, 2081b frame and little 
black puck past defenders with the 
dominance of an Alberto Toznba 
flicking the slalom gates. 

He is too fast, too strong, too 
skilled, too knowing and too indif- 
ferent to any potential intimidation. 
When he is on his game, the 22- 
year-old winger knows he is unstop- 
pable and can seemingly score at 
will 

This weekend, at the league’s 
all-star game in Boston, Jagr leads a 
new wave of European players - 
Russians. Swedes, Finns, Czechs - 
who have infiltrated, globalised and 
markedly transformed professional 
hockey in North America. 

In a sport that has been maligned 
for brawling and fouling, the Euro- 
pean stars have helped to reintrod- 
uce an elegant, high-speed choreog- 
raphy of crisp passing and weaving 
on the ice that is breathtaking. 

“The quality of the athlete is 
great," said Jacques Demers, a bead 
coach for various teams in the 
league for the past 14 years and one 
of two all-star coaches last season. 

“Learning to play the game on 
bigger European ice surfaces than 
those in Canada has been an advan- 
tage in helping them develop their 
skills. When they come they are 
extremely good skaters and puck 
handlers.” 

Whereas 15 years ago, only 6 per 
cent of NHL players were from out- 
side North America, and the vast 
majority of players were Canadian, 
today, 21 per cent are from Europe. 
It was only a matter of time before 
the world's elite professional 
hockey league would include play- 
ers from the Olympic powerhouses 
of recent decades. 

The migration has been encour- 
aged by the Call of Co mmunism the 
expansion of the league from 17 to 
26 teams and the lure of multi-year, 
lottery -sized contracts. Five Euro- 
pean players earn more than $3m 
i£1.9m) a year. Another 13 reap 
more than Sim. The lowest pay is 
around S220.000. Jaromir Jagr's five- 
year package is reportedly Sl9.5m. 
Are they worth it? 

One key measure of how fans 
regard them has been their all-star 
balloting this year. Among leadi ng 
vote winners was a Vancouver 
Canuck winger. Pavel Bure, in spite 
of missing much of the season due 
to a knee injury. 


“The Russian rocket,” as he is 
known to Vancouver fans, was 
described by the authoritative The 
Hockey News as the most electrify- 
ing player in the game. His con- 
tract, by the way, is said to be for 
g£L5m over five years. 

And this is the first year a Euro- 
pean player (Jagr) has won the 
highest number of votes (563,000), 
for ahead of his nearest rival who 
received 465,000. Far good reason. 
He has become one of the game’s 
most feared one-on-one players. He 
was the league's leading scorer last 
season, and is continuing his domi- 
nance into this campaig n, d uelling 
for the top scoring spot with Mario 
f jmiienv , his legendary team-mate. 
Both outpace the rest of the pack. 

Jagr arrived in Pittsburgh from 
KLadno in the Czech Republic, aged 
18. With close ties to home, he 
wears number 68 to commemorate 
the Prague Spring. He attributes his 

One of the 
difficult 
adjustments 
for newer 
Europeans is 
the physical 
play in 
the NHL 

success partly to a gruelling train- 
ing regime from an early age. 

“Beginning when I was seven or 
eight years old, my father made me 
do 1,000 squats a day, sometimes 
holding a bar with a tyre on each 
end. Even when I was sick he made 
me do my squats.” As a result, Jagr 
was stronger and foster than any- 
one on the ice, even against boys 
two and three years older than him- 
self. 

While Jagr won the scoring title 
last season, a Swedish player, Peter 
Forsberg took the league’s Rookie 
of the Year Award, becoming the 
third European to four years to win 
that honour. 

Foraberg's style on the rink 
resembles his countryman Stefan 
Edb erg's movements around the 
tennis court during his prime - 
fluid, precise, covering an impossi- 
ble amount of ground and forcing 
opponents on to the defensive. He is 
such an instinctive and imaginative 
play maker that his father, Kent, 
himself the coach of the Swedish 
national hockey team, says that his 
son passes the puck as if he had 
eyes in the back of his head. 

A national hero, Forsberg scored 
the winning goal in the 1994 Olym- 
pic finaL Now mid-way into his sec- 
ond NHL season, he is among the 
league's leading scorers. 
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Remarkably, Forsberg heads a 
contingent of four current NHL 
players (Marcus Naslund, Nlcklas 
Sundstrum and Anders Erikson) 
who are the product of the paper 
mill town of Oroskoldsvik. Sweden 
- a 40.000 population, one-sport 
town that is flush with rinks, and 
where kids eat and breathe hockey. 

Kent Forsberg, their coach 
through many stages of their devel- 
opment, says this unusually fertile 
region for hockey talent thrives on 
intensive year-round conditioning, 
an gm phflsis nn .skills development 
and a strategic style of play. 

Sketching a hockey rink on a nap- 
kin, he ex plains that a Canadian 

youth practice session might 
include a few passes down the rink 
before a player shoots an the goal, 
whereas in Sweden players typi- 
cally loop around the ice in intri- 
cate patterns, taking and giving 
many passes before firing a shot 

One of the difficult adjustments 
for newer Europeans is the physical 
play in the NHL. "You can pass the 
puck and two or three seconds later 
you may be hit by an opponent." 
says Kent And then there are the 
fights. “We don’t know how to fight 
at all, we didn't need to learn that," 
adds Peter. “But I guess it would he 
fun to know how to do it” 

Russian players account for the 
NHL’s largest national contingent 
•from outside North America - 
about 10 per cent of the league. The 
first wave came in 1988-1990, to the 
waning years of the cold war, and 
had to defect to play. For some 
time, they were unable to return to 
visit their families. 

This season, the Detroit Red 
Wings made NHL history by field- 
ing the first, five-man all Russian 
unit Unsurprisingly, their commu- 
nications on the ice are not in 

The unit is anchored by veteran 
defenceman Viacheslav Fetisov, 37, 
a former captain of the Central Red 
Army Team and includes his Red 
Army team-mate, centre Igor Lar- 
ionov, 35. Both played in the Soviet 
Union’s two gold medal and silver 
medal Olympic teams in the 1980s. 

The unit is inspired by Sergei 
Fedorov, 26. who, two years ago, 
became the first European to win 
the NHL’s Most Valuable Player 
Award. Notably, that season, he 
was second highest scorer in the 
league yet also won league honours 
as best defensive forward. 

The financial jackpots offered to 
top players can bring their own 
strains. Alexei Yashin, the Russian 
who was top scorer for Ottawa Sen- 
ators last year, refused to play for 
the first half of this season. 

He was incensed that his meagre 
$4m. five-year contract paled to 
comparison to a $i2m package 
Ottawa gave to an unproven Rus- 
sian rookie. 

Yashin ended his action, or inac- 
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jaromk Jap, a ptoyerwfth finesse and power who leetis a new wave of European players to North America . ^ 

tion, only after the team made him and the monetary rewards offered While Jagr worries that youth player developme: t ' When a 
an equally lucrative offer. them will provide inducements for hockey development in the Czech reporter commentec tint his son 

The pipeline of marvellous Euro- both sides. At the midway point Republic has not kept up with the was a special playe i-replied- 

pean talent into the NHL appears this season, of the league’s top c h a ngi ng, more specialised North "Peter isn’t unique, re produce a 

Bkely to continue. The expanding seven rookie scorers, six are from American game, Kent Forsberg lot of good hockey p iy« to Swe- 

league’s appetite for quality players the Europe. feels sanguine about Swedish den.” 


R ugby League fans 
reckon it is not up to 
much, while southern 
hemisphere unions 
argue that it is one of the rea- 
sons for their dominance of the 
world game. 

But derision often conceals 
envy - and the real proof of 
their attitude to Europe's Inter- 
national Championship, popu- 
larly known as the Five 
Nations, is that both intend to 
introduce their own imitations 
of it. 

The reasons for tbat envy 
will be clearly visible today in 
full stadia in Paris and Dublin, 
and the crowds grouped, 
around television sets to 
homes, pubs and clubs 
throughout the British Isles 
and France - scenes that will 
be repeated fortnightly over 
the next two months as the 
action moves to Lohdon, Car- 
diff and Edinburgh. 

Measured on popular appeal 
and commercial success, the 
Five Nations is a winner. 


Rugby Union / Huw Richards 

Why the Five Nations is 


so special 


However, its detractors have 
a point. Unless the 1996 ver- 
sion, the 50th since the second 
world war, diverges dramatic- 
ally from Its immediate prede- 
cessors. much of the action 
will be attritions!, boot-domi- 
nated and on the negative side 
of pragmatic. 

The worst three games of a 
distinctly variable World Cup 
last summer were five Nations 
affairs: Ireland ▼ Wales, France 
v Ireland and. above all. the 
England v France third-place 
play-off 

But great sporting events 
rely only partly on intrinsic 
entertainment value. They are. 
more than anything, ritualistic 
expressions of collective iden- 
tity and shared experience. 


Such events build up their 
status over ti m e, ultimately 
reaching beyond their own reg- 
ular support to a wider audi- 
ence. 

Five Nations audience fig- 
ures dwarf the minuscule num- 
bers who regularly watch 
either BBC’s Rugby Special or 
Sky’s coverage of the club 
game - just as tbs Open Golf 
championship, Wimbledon and 
the Rugby League Cup final 
attract large numbers of 
watchers otherwise indifferent 
to the sports to question. 

This status also transcends 
individuals, conferring truth 
on the tired cliche that no 
playe- is bigger than the game. 

Had Kerry Packer's proposed 
rugby circus come to fruition. 


this season’s matches would 
have been played out by sec- 
ond and thud-choice squads. 

Yet they they would still 
almost certainly have attracted 
capacity crowds and large tele- 
vision audiences, while Packer 
might have straggled for both. 
When Packer made similar 
incursions Into cricket t eam s 
composed of an Australian 
second/third XI playing India 
proved a bigger draw than the 
Supertesta involving the 
world’s top players - and 
Wimbledon lost little of its 
allure to the 1973 players’ boy- 
cott. 

Sports followers, conditioned 
consciously or not by history 
and culture, have a strong 
seme of what is authentic. 


Whatever its limitations, the 
Five Nations matters because a 
lot of people think it matters. 
And that is likely to sustain it 
In the new world of profession- 
alism, with World Cups and 
European club competitions 
competing for attention - 
countervailing forces which 
ultimately destroyed its soccer 
counterpart, the four-nation 
FTor np International Champion- 
ship . 

The World Cup may now be 
the pinnacle of the game - 
R nglanri manager Jade Rowell 
has declared that the 1999 com- 
petition is already bis priority. 
But the Five Nations will 
remain of intense concern as 
long as the Rugby Football 
Union, whose intense money- 


consciousness long predates 
the shift to open professional- 
ism, can count on the Income 
from 156.000 Twickenham spec- 
tators a year - most banked 
months in advance together 
with a nice interest-bearing 
bonus from cash accompany- 
ing unsuccessful applications. 

Unlike the soccer competi- 
tion, the five Nations remains 
competitive. Over 100 years, 
statistically a fair sample, the 
most unbalanced contest is 
Wales v Ireland, with 58 Welsh 
wins to 34 by the Irish. The 
rest are even mare balanced 
and thus unpredictable. 

Those seeking evidence of 
this unpredictability need only 
look at today’s clash in Paris. 
This may seem perverse as 


England’s utter domination of 
France since the late 198% has 
been the derisive under pinning 
of their recent success - three 
Grand Slams to five years 
ma r k i ng the most dominant 
period in their history since 
the five in seven either side of 
the first world war. 

Every year since 1989 their 
meeting has been hailed as the 
championship decider, and 
1996 is no exception. Logic and 
form have invariably sup- 
ported those predictions - but 
only once, to 1991, have they 
been accurate. Last year 
England’s stranglehold broke 
in that play-off in Pretoria. 

Logic says that, while Martin 
Johnson should dominate the 
llne-out for England, a back 


division containng four inter- 
national novice a nd three 
erstwhile gUuxtspn probation 
may struggle against the 
French, who wilmave Lacroix 
providing mnctoaeded steadi- 
ness at outside-tlf and the 
most lethal wing pd full-back 
trio in the compemon. 

Logic also suggekthat Scot- 
land should throw Iff poor ear- 
ly-seasan form to etend their 
eight-match unbkten run 
against Ireland. 1 1 
And with Wales Ipbably. a 
year away from red competi- 
tiveness, France’s vikto Scot- 
land’s Murrayfieklto two 
weeks time could tim- out to 
be the title decider. Sjgic has 
anything to do withilT , 
But then logic said W year 
that the only way wjtland 
would avoid fifth plac^vas if a 
sixth team were ihtiwUced-- 
yet they finished seco& And 
that - penalty. fests, {mem- 
ployed wingers and pngma- 
tism-as-ideology notwitbfond- 
tog *- is the joy oflt r . 
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*Backctoth for “Le PavBlon d’Annide'^ Rinaldo and Amide' fay Alexandra 
Dtaghilev axhfoition at the Bartjfcan Art GaBary, London 


Banots, at the 


What’s on in 
:;the principal 
cities 

fl AMSTERDAM 

CONCERT 

• , Concertgebouw Teh 31-20-5730573 
Emanuel Ax; the pianist performs 
■ ' works by Copland, Schoenberg, 
Brahms, Ravel, Chopin and Uszt; 

■ 8 . 15 pm: Jan 21 

• . EXHIBITION 

StedeFljk Museum Tel: 
.'31-20-5732911 

■ • The American Perspective: this 

- exhibition, bringing together a 

. ' selection of 120 works from the ' 
collection of the Whitney Museum of 

American Art and some 100 works 

- from the collection of the StedeHjk 

■ Museum, aims to give an overview of 
: 20th-century American art. The 

• display also includes works by 
' European artists from the collection of 
the Stedelijk Museum, demonstrating 

■ parallels and differences between 
European and American art. Twenty 

- works by Edward Hopper are 
included in the exhibition; to Jan 28 

JAZZ & BLUES 
Bimhuis Tel: 31-20-8233373 
• David S. Ware Quartet: 
performance by tenor saxophonist 
David S. Ware, pianist Matthew Ship, 
double bass-player William Parker 
and drummer WNt Dickey; 9pm; Jan 
21 


■ ATLANTA 

EXHIBITION 

High Museum of Art Tel: 
1-404-7334400 
• Visions of Love and Uva 
Pre-Raphaelite Art from the 
Birmingham Collection, England: 
exhibition of works from the 
Birmingham, England Museum and 
Art Gallery devoted to this 
19th-century art movement, whose 
proponents sought to bring a new 
moral seriousness to painting and to 
study directly from nature. The 
exhibition features 103 examples of 
painting, sculpture, drawing and 
stained glass, including works by 
artists such as Sir John Everett 
Miflais, William Holman Hunt, 
Alexander Munro, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Frederick Sandys and 
Edward Burne-Jones; from Jan 23 to 
Apr 7 


■ BERGEN 

CONCERT 

Grleghaflen Tel: 47-55-216150 
• Bergen Filharmoniske Orkester 
with conductor Andras Ligeti, pianists 
Havard Gimse and Heige Kjekshus, 
violinist Espen LiUeslatten, and 
percussionists Tom Vissgren and 
Terje Vi ken perform works by Bartdk; 
7.30pm; Jan 25, 26 - 


■ BERLIN 

CONCOCT 

Konzerfhaus Tel: 49-30-203092100/ 
01 

• Academy of St 
Martin-in-the- Fields: with conductor 
Iona Brown perform works by Purcell, 
Haydn. Stravinsky and Mozart; 8pm; 
Jan 21 

• Simon Preston: the organist 

performs works by Jongen, Durufte. 
Schmidt and J.S. Bach; 8pm; Jan 25 
Phi (harmonic & Kammermusiksaal 
Tel: 49-30-254880 , 

• Berliner PhHharmonischas 
Orchester with conductor Bernard 
Haitink and pianist Murray Perahia 
perform Mozart's "Piano Concerto 
No. 9" and Bruckner’s ‘Symphony No. 
4‘; 8pm; Jan 24, 25, 26 
Staatsoper Urrter den Unden Tel; 
49-30-2082861 

• Teresa Berganza: accompanied by 
pianist Juan- Antonio Ahrarez-Parejo. 
The mezzo-soprano performs songs 
by Haydn, Rossini, Faurd, Gurfdi, 
Hatffter and Turina; 8pm; Jan 25 

DANCE 

Deutsche Oper Berlin Tel: 
49-30-3438401 

• Ballet Deutsche Oper Berlin: 
perform the choreographies "Duende" 
by Nacho Duato to music by 
Debussy, "Voluntaries" by Glen Tetley 
to music by Poulenc, and 
"Petruschka” by Ham's Mandafbunls 
to music by Stravinsky; 7 ,30pm; Jan 
24 

OPERA & OPERETTA 
Deutsche Oper Borin Tel: 

• 49-30-3438401 

‘ • Don Giovanni: by Mozart 

• Conducted by Michael Schoenwandt 

- and performed by the Deutsche Oper 
•Berlin. Soloists include Nataie de 
Caro lis, Julia Varady and Deon van 
der Walt; 7pm; Jan 25, 28 (6pm) 
KomJsche Oper Tel: 49-30-202600 

Gluiio Cesare in Eg'rtto: by Handel. 

- Conducted by Charles Famcombe 
'^nd performed by the Komische 
-’Open 7pm; Jan 22 

• Staatsoper Unter den Unden Tel: 

‘ -49-30-2 082861 

- '• Der FHegende Hollander, by 

- Wagner. Conducted by Simone 
Young and performed by the 
-Staatsoper Unter den Linden; 7.30pm; 

- Jan 24 


■ CHICAGO 

Orchestra Hall Tel: 1-312-435-6666 
Chicago Symphony Orchesfra: 

' with conductor Daniel Barenboim ana 
■pianist Martha Argerich perform 
-T-tezts “Piano Concerto NoJ2" (Jan 
24 25), ‘Piano Concerto No.l" (Jan 
•26) and "Totentanz", and excerpts 
- from Wagner's operas "Parsifal" and 
► »Gatte«Hmmerung"; 8pm; Jan 24 
. (7.30p m). 25, 26 

"M COLOGNE 

CONCERT . 

Kfilner Phnharmome Tab 


49-221-2040620 

• Chamber Orche s tra of Europe: 
with conductor Pierre Boulez, 
mezzo-soprano Wendy Hoffman and 
flutist Jacques Zoon perform Mahler's 

• K1 nd ertoten lied er” and works by 
Stravinsky, Boulez and Barttk; 8pm; 
Jan 25 

EXHIBITION 
Museum Ludwig Tel: 
49-221-2212379 

• Kasimir Malevitch: exhibition of 
some 200 paintings and works on 
paper by the Russian avant-gardist 
with special emphasis on his 
relationship with Germany; to Jan 28 


■ COPENHAGEN 

OPERA & OPERETTA 
Det KongeGge Tester Tel: 45-33 14 
10 02 

• Parsifal: by Wagner. Conducted by 
Michael Schoenwandt and performed 
by the Royal Danish Opera. Soloists 
include Poul Elming, Aage Haugiand 
and Ruthild Engert; 6pm; Jot 23, 28 
(3pm) 


■ DETROIT 

CONCERT 

Detroit Orchestra HaU Tel: 
1-313-833-3362 

• Detroit Symphony Orchestra: with 
conductor Neeme Jkrvi and soprano 
Kathleen Battle perform songs by 
Mozart and Rachmaninov. 
Shostakovich's “Symphony No. 9" and 
Ovsyaniko-Kulikovsky's “Symphony 
No.21", the title given by the 
composer to what in reality was his 
first symphony; 8pm; Jan 25, 26, 27 
(8.30pm) 


■ DRESDEN 

OPERA & OPERETTA 

Sachsische Staatsoper Dresden Tel: 

49-351-49110 

• Fried ens tag: by R. Strauss. 
Conducted by Stefan Sottasz and 
performed by the Sachsische 
Staatsoper Dresden. Soloists include 
Hans- Joachim Ketelsen, Luana DeVol, 
Sabine Brohm, Andrea I hie and Tom 
Marti risen: 7.30pm; Jan 27 


■ DUBLIN 

CONCERT 

National Concert Hall - Geolaras 
N&snmta Tel: 353-1-6711533 
• The World of Gilbert and Sullivan: 
directed and presented by pianist 
Patrick Healy. The programme 
includes excerpts from “The Mikado*, 
The Gondoliers', "lolanthe*, “The 
Pirates of Penzance*, "The Yeoman 
of the Guard', “Ruddigore*, "Princess 
Ida" and “Trial by Jury". Performers 
include The G&S Singers, Niamh 
Murray, Lucy Lane, Louis Browne, 
Eoin O'Brien and John Ayldon; 8pm; 
Jan 27 


■ DU5SELDORF 

CONCERT 

Tonhalle DusseJdorf Tel: 
49-211-8992081 

• Gulbenkian Orchestra Lissabon: 
with conductor Muhai Tang and 
pianists Katia and Marie! le Labeque 
perform works by Bomtempo, Braga 
Santos, Poulenc and Mendelssohn; 
8pm; Jan 28 

MUSICAL 

Tonhafle DusseJdorf Tel: 
49-211-8992081 

• The Andrew Lloyd Webber 
Musical- Gala: a show of music and 
dance by some 60 performers, 
produced and directed by Darryl 
Robinson. The programme includes 
excerpts from "Starlight Express', 
"Phantom of the Opera', "Cats', 
"Evita\ "Jesus Christ Superstar*, 
“Joseph’, “Song & Dance" and 
“Sunset Boulevard”; 8pm; Jan 27 

THEATRE 

Dusseldorfer Schausplethaus Tel: 
49-211-36870 

• Peer Gynt by Henrik Ibsen. 
Directed by Mouchtar-Samorai. The 
cast includes Hoika, Kupfer and 

Pf a m m a tter 7.30pm; Jan 26 


■ FLORENCE 

CONCERT 

Teatro Com unale Tel: 39-55-211158 
• Orchestra del Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino: with conductor Joel Levi 
and flutist Renzo Petli perform Ravel's 
‘Le Tombeau de Couperin" and 
"Daphnis et Chlod'. and Willi's “Flute 
Concerto*: 9pm; Jan 26, 27, 28 
(3.30pm) 


■ GOTHENBURG 

CONCERT 

Goteborgs Konaerthus Tel: 


46-31-7787800 

• GGteborgs Symfo raker with 
conductor Herbert Blomstedt perform 
Hindemith's "Symphonia Serena” and 
Beethoven’s “Symphony No.7*; 
730pm; Jan 25, 26 (6pm) 


■ HAMBURG 

CONCERT 

Muslkhalte Hamburg Tei: 
49-40-346920 

• Maurizio Pollini: the pianist 
performs nocturnes by Chopin and 
sonatas by Beethoven; 7.30pm; Jan 
23 

EXHIBITION 

Hamburger KunsthaBe Tel: 
49-40-24662612 

• Turner in Deutschland: the English 
landscape painter William Turner 
(1775 - 1851) made seven extensive 
journeys through Germany In the 
period between 1817 and 1844. The 
impressions he gained on his travels 
along the rivers Rhine, MoseDe, Elbe 
and Danube were recorded in 
numerous sketches, which later 
provided the basis for watercolour 
studies, paintings and prints. This 
exhibition presents the artistic 
proceeds of these travels - drawings, 
watercolours and sketchbooks - in 
combination with a reconstruction of 
the journeys that Turner made; from 
Jan 26 to Mar 31 

OPERA & OPERETTA 
Hamburgische Staatsoper Tel: 
49-40-351721 

• Der fiiegende Hollander: by 
Wagner. Conducted by Gary Bertini 
and performed by the Hamburg Oper. 
Soloists include Franz Grundheber, 
Gabriela Benackova, Heinz Kruse and 
Kurt Moll; 7.30pm; Jan 21 (7pm) , 24. 
27 


■ LONDON 

AUCTION 

Christies South Kensington Tel: 
44-171-5817611 

• Property of the late Frank Williams: 
auction of toe private property of 
Oxfordshire dealer, the late Frank 
Williams. The sale includes a 
selection of English furniture, objects, 
porcelain, silver and pictures from his 
home and stock-in-trade; 12noon & 
2pm; Jan 24 

CONCERT 

Barbican Hall Tel; 44-171-6388891 

• Dawn Upshaw and Thomas 
Hampson: accompanied by pianist 
Craig Rutenberg. The soprano and 
baritone perform songs by Ives; 
4.30pm; Jan 21 

• Royal Philharmonic Orchestra: with 
conductor Charles Mackerras and 
soprano Felicity Lott perform Ravel's 
"Le Tombeau de Couperin*. “Pavane 
Pour Une Infante Detente" and “La 
Valsa“. and Poulenc's "La Volx 
Humane”; 7.30pm; Jan 26 
Wigmore HaD Tel: 44-171-9352141 

• Alexei Lubimov: the pianist 
performs works by Schubert and 
Brahms; 7.30pm; Jan 23 

EXHIBITION 

Barbican Art Gallery Tel: 
44-171-6384141 

• Diaghflev: Creator of the Ballets 
Russes: focusing on the work of 
impresario Sergei Diaghilev (1872 - 
1929), this exhibition shows the 
development of his creative vision 
and drive. Beginning with his work in 
St Petersburg with "The World of 
Art*, a group of aspiring young 
Russian artists, the exhibition traces 
his move towards theatre and his 
introduction of Russian performing 
arts to Paris which culminated in the 
creation of the “Ballets Russes". On 
show will be work from exhibitions 
organised by Diaghilev together with 
original costumes, theatre designs 
and documentary photographs from 
his productions; from Jan 25 to Apr 
14 

Royal Academy of Arts Tel: 

44-1 71 -4397438 

• David Hockney. A Drawing 
Ret r ospective: retrospective exhibition 
devoted to toe British artist's works 
on paper. The 176 drawings, 
watercolours, gouaches and 
sketchbooks include portraits, 
landscapes, stfll-fifes and stage 
designs as well as drawings made at 
Hockney’s home in California and on 
his travels; to Jan 28 


■ MADRID 

CONCERT 

Auditorio National de Musica Tet 
34-1 -33701 00 

• Orquesta National de Espafeu 
with conductor Kurt Sanderfing and 
double bass-player Barbara 
Sanderfing perform works by Capuzzi 
and Brahms; 7.30pm; Jan 26, 27, 28 


(11 -30am) 


■ METZ 

CONCERT 

LArsenal Tel: 33-87 39 92 00 
• Russian State Symphony 
Orchestra: with conductor Evgeni 
Svetteftov perform Miaskovsfcy's 
“Symphony No25" and Mahler's 
"Symphony No.1"; 8.30pm; Jan 25 


■ MOAN 

CONCERT 

Teatro alia Scala di Mfiono Teh 
39-2-72003744 

• Cherubini Quartett with violinist 
Tabea Zlmmormann perform string 
quintets by Mozart, Brahms and 
Bruckner; 8pm; Jan 22 

OPERA & OPERETTA 

Teatro afla Scala cfi Milano Tel: 

39-2-72003744 

• Madama Butterfly: by Puccini. 
Conducted by Rtecardo Chaffly and 
performed by the Opera Teatro alia 
Scala. Soloists include Carlos Alvarez, 
Johan Botha, Francesca Franci and . 
Galina Gorchakova; 8pm; Jan 24, 27, 
28 (3pm) , 30; Feb 1 (3pm) , 3, 4 
(3pm) 


■ NEW YORK 

AUCTION 

Christies, Manson & Woods 
tatemsrtiona!, Inc. Tel: 
1-212-546-1000 

• Highly Important American 
Furniture, Silver, Prints, Folk Art and 
Decorative Arts: highights of this sale 
indude a Chippendale Carved 
Mahogany Tea Table which belonged 
to the Logan family, from 1760-1780; 
Jan 26: 2pm, Jot 27: 10am & 2pm; 
Jan 28, 27 

CONCERT 

Avery Fisher HaD Tel: 
1-212-875-5030 

• Mass in B minor by J.S. Bach. 
Performed by the New York 
Philharmoni c with conductor Kurt 
Masur. the American Boyehoir and 
the New York Choral Artists. Soloists 
indude soprano Edith Wiens, alto 
Janis Taylor, tenor John Aler and 
baritone William Stone; 8pm; Jan 23 
Carnegie Hall Tel: 1-212-247-7800 

• Saint Louis Symphony Orchestra: 
with conductor Leonard SlatJdn and 
the pianists Katia and MarieOe 
Lab&que perform Mennin’s 
"Concertato (Moby Dick)”, Berio's 
"Concerto for Two Pianos and 
Orchestra" and Elgar's "Symphony 
No.1 8pm; Jan 24 

EXHIBITION 

MOMA - Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708-9400 

• Piet Mondrian: 1872-1944: 
retrospective extraction devoted to 
this Dutch artist The exhibition - 
Including paintings and works on 
paper - follows Mondrian's 
development from figisative to 
abst ra ct painti n g; to Jan 23 

OPERA & OPERETTA 
Metropolitan Opera House Tel: 
1-212-362-6000 

• Faisteff. by VerdL Conducted by 
James Levine and performed by the 
Metropolitan Opera. Soloists include 
Barbara Bonney, Babara Daniels, 
Marilyn Home and Paul Pfishka; 8pm; 
Jan 22. 26, 30 


■ OSLO 

OPERA & OPERETTA 
No rake Opera Tel: 47-22-429475 
• II Barbiere di Sivigfia: by Rossini. 
Conducted by Per Ake Andersson 
and performed by the Norwegian 
National Opera. Soloists indude 
Tromd Holstein Moe, Thomas Ruud, 
Toril Carlson and Terge Stensvold; 
7.30pm; Jan 26, 27 (6pm) 


■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

Salle Pleyel Tel: 33-1 45 61 53 00 

• Orchestra de Paris: with conductor 
Semyon Bychkov and violinist Maxim 
Vengerov perform the world premiere 
of Amy's “Trots Scenes pour 
orchestra', Mendelssohn's "Violin 
Concerto No_2” and Stravinsky's "Le 
Sacra du Printemps”; 8.30pm; Jan 
24, 25 

Theatre du Chfltetet Tel: 33-1 40 28 
28 40 

• Sofctes de I’lrtercontemporain: 
perform Schoenberg’s "Ode to 
Napoleon Buonaparte" and Boulez's 
“Livre pour quatuor*; 8pm; Jan 24 

DANCE 

LAOpera de Paris Bastffle Tet 33-1 
44 73 13 99 

• La Bayacfare: a choreography by 
Nureyev after Petipa to music by 
Minkus, performed by the Ballet de 

I ’Opera National de Paris; 7.30pm; 

Jan 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 (3pm) , 30 


■ PITTSBURGH 

CONCERT 

Heinz HaU for the Performing Arts 
Tel: 1-412-392-4900 
• Pittsburgh Symphony: with 
conductor Andrfi Previn and pianist 
Ignat Solzhenitsyn perform Haydn's 
“Symphony No.92" and Beethoven’s 
“Piano Concerto No.2 1 , Copland's 
"Apalachian Spring* and Prewin’s 
^Prind pals'; 8pm; Jan 25 (7.30pm) , 
26, 27 


■ REYKJAVIK 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Iceland Tel: 
354-5621000 

• Gudmundur BenedDdsson: 
overview of this sculptor's work. 
Benediktsson, now in his seventies, 
was one of the pioneers of abstract 
sculpture during the 1950s; to Jan 24 


■ ROME 

DANCE 

Teatro defi Opera cfi Roma Tel: 
39-6-481601 

• Eugene Onegin; a choreography 
by John Cranko to music by 
Tchaikovsky, performed by the 


Bal lotto di Roma. Soloists include 
Carla Fracd. Yseutt Lendval, John 
Harrington and Mario Marozzi; 
6.30pm; Jan 23, 25, 26. 27 (6pm) , 28 
(5.30pm) , 30, 31; Feb 1 


■ ROTTERDAM 

CONCERT 

De Doalen Tel: 31-10-2171700 . 

• Rotterdams Philharmonfsch 
Orkest with conductor Claus Peter 
Flor and vfoRnist Michael Endeben 
perform Mendelssohn's “Symphony 
No_3" and Shostakovich's “Violin . 
Concerto No.1"; 8.15pm; Jan 26 

EXHIBITION 

Museum Boymans-van Beuningen 
Tel: 31-10-4419400 

• Franse Giaskunst 1890 - 1940: 
-exhibition of some 120 pieces of - 
French glassware from the collection 
of the Gtasmuseum Hentrich, which is 
housed In the Kunstmuseum 
DQssekJorf. The exhibits were made 
m the period of the Art Nouveau and 
Art Deco and Include works by Emile 
GalkS, Daum F teres, Ernest L4veill6, 
Frangois Dfioorchemont, Maurice 
Mari not and others; from Jan 28 to 
Apr 7 


I. SALZBURG 

CONCERT 

Grosses Festspielhaus Tel: 
43-662-60450 

• Montserrat Caballe and Montserrat 
Marti: accompanied by pianist Manuel 
Burgueras. The programme includes 
songs by Scarlatti, Vivaldi, Handel, 
PaktielEo, Rossini, Donizetti, 
Salnt-Safens, Poulenc, Massenet, 
Debussy, Obradors, Turina, CabaOero 
and Baibteri; 8pm; Jot 25 


■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERT 

Louise M. Davies Symphony HaU 
Tel: 1.-415-864-6000 
• San Francisco Symphony, with 
conductor Christoph Eschenbach and 
pianist Radu Lupu perform Reimann’s 
“Nine Pieces for Orchestra”, Mozart's 
"Piano Concerto No-25" and 
Mendelssohn's “Symphony No.5 1 ; 
8pm; Jan 24, 25 (2pm) , 26, 27 


■ STOCKHOLM 

CONCERT 

Konserthuset Tel: 46-8-7860200 
• Filharmonikema: with conductor 
Jeffrey Tate perform Vaughan 
WilBams' “Symphony No.5" and 
Beethoven's “Symphony No.7”; 
7.30pm; Jan 24, 25 


■ STUTTGART 

OPERA & OPERETTA 
Staatstheater Stuttgart Tel: 
49-711-20320 

• Salome: by R. Strauss. Conducted 
by Gabriele Ferro and performed by 
the Oper Stuttgart; 8pm; Jan 21. 24, 
27 (8 .30pm) , 31 (7.30pm) 


■ THE HAGUE 

CONCERT 

Dr Anton PhSpszaai Tel: 
31-70-3607925 

• Residence Orkest with conductor 
Paavo Jflrvl and pianist Peter 
Donohoe perform the overture to - 
Nielsen's "Maskarade*, Prokofiev’s 
“Plano Conoerto No.3" and Sibe&us' 
“Symphony No.5"; 8.15pm; Jan 25, 
26 


■ VIENNA 

CONCERT 

Muslkverein Tel: 43-1 -5058681 . 

• Wiener Symphoniken with 
conductor Wolfgang Sawalfisch and 
violinist Christian Altenburger perform 
Dukas’ “L'Apprerrti Sorrier", 
Stravinsky's "Violin Concerto in D 
major” and the suite from 
Tchaikovsky's "Swan Lake 1 ; 7.30pm; 
Jot 24, 25 

THEATRE 

Burgtheater Tel: 43-1 -51 4442960 

• Die Riesen vom Berge (I Giganti 
della Montagna): by Luigi Pirandello 
(in German). Directed by Strehler. The 
cast includes Jonasson, Speiser, 
Torky, Blochberger and Bolesch; 
7.30pm; Jan 21 (7pm) , 25, 26 


■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERT 

Concert Hall Tel: 1-202-467 4600 

• National Symphony Orchestra 
Pops: with conductor Barry Jekowsky 
and guest artist pianist Dudley Moore; 
7pm; Jan 26. 27 (8.30pm) 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Art Tel: 
1-202-7374215 

• Winslow Homer retrospective 
exhibition of works by this American 
artist (1836 - 1910). The display of 
229 works includes mainly 
watercolours, but also prints and 
drawings are shown; to Jan 28 

OPERA & OPSIETTA 
Eisenhower Theater Tel: 1-202-467 
4600 

• Werthar by Massenet Conducted 
by Cal Stewart Kellogg and 
performed by the Washington Opera. 
Soloists include tenor Michael Myers, 
mezzo-soprano Charlotte Heitekarrt, 
soprano Nancy Allen Lundy, baritone 
Chris Owens and tenor Peter 
Blanches 7.30pm; Jan 21 (2.30pm) , 
24, 27, 29; Feb 2 


■ ZURICH 

CONCERT 

Tonhafle Teh 41-1 -2063434 
• TonhaJle-Orchester conducted by 
Georg Solti perform Mahler's 
"Symphony No.10" and Beethoven’s 
“Symphony No.3"; 7.30pm; Jot 25, 
26 

■ Listing compiled and supplied by 
ArtBase The International Arts 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 7995. AS 
rights reserved. Teh 31 20 664 6441 
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CHESS 


Last month at Groningen, 
Anatoly Karpov, won his I35tb 
tournament, easily a record for 
any chessplayer in the game’s 
history. The 44-year-old, vet- 
eran by a dozen years in one of 
the strangest events of 1995, 
was simply too good for rivals 
such as Gata Kamsky, the US 
No.1 who was second; Britain’s 
Michael Adams, fifth; and 
Peter Leko, aged 16, the 
world’s youngest GM, sixth. 

Karpov ground them down 
patiently, scoring 7V4/11 with- 
out brilliancies or defeats. 
Tiding by a point and playing 
White in his final game against 
Leko, he went 1 d4, draw 
agreed, then y*piafo«rf it was a 
protest against a morning 
start. 

Gerry Kasparov often deni- 
grates his great rival as 
‘tencre a t l va", but Karpov is a 
strategic artist who excels in 
sensing and stopping his oppo- 
nent’s plans, then exploiting 
minute weaknesses. His advice 
to amateurs is to study end- 
games, not openings. 

A pawn up, Karpov returns 
it for a mobile centre which 
overruns Black's defences. The 
tactic 38 Nxe5! Nxes? 39 Rh8+ 
ensures victory (A- Karpov, 
White; J. PIket, Black; Queen’s 
Gambit Accented). 

1 d4 d5 2 C4 dxc4 3 e4 Nc6 4 


Be3 MB 5 S e6 6 d5 Nd4 7 Bxd4 
Sd4 8 QxdicS 9 m IBM g 
oS- qZt U Qse7+ Kxb7 12 
BXC4 m MWW 
Ne5 15 Be2 gS V6 M JSM 
ftH Be6 18 JO* 

Bxc3 20 hxc3 Bxa2 21 ftg 
22f4Bd7 23N13a5 24fi^® 
c4 a4 26 Kb2 a3+ 27 Ka2 BeS 28 

Kh6lB29e5Nd7 30^^31 

Rxc6 Bf7+ 82 BC 4 BSC4+ 33 
Rxc 4 Rac8 34 Ra4 Rc7 35 Ra6 

RbS 36 KbS B»3 37 Rrii7+ Ke8 

38 Nxe5 Nffi 39 BhS Rg3 40 IW« 

Rb2+ 41 Bxb2 axb2 42 Nxfo 

Resigns. 

No. 14 10 
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m *** 
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m 

Effii 


n- 


White mates in three moves, 
.against any defence (b7 JB 
Bridport, a Victorian com- 
poser). 

Solution Page 27 

Leonard Barden 


BRIDGE 


Sandra Tjinth of Great Britain 
has twice won the World 
Championship. Here is a 
contract played In Biarritz 
with John Co flings as her part- 
ner in the World mixed pairs 
event 


Declarer won and ruffed a 
heart The diamond knave was 
successfully finessed. Another 
heart was ruSed. The knave of 
spades was led. covered by the 
queen and king. East correctly 
held off. 


4 Q 

f K 

♦ K 


S 

4 J 9 6 4 
- ¥ 8 
♦ Q 6 5 4 
4 A 8 7 3 

At game all. North dealt and 
Pollings opened one no trump. 
East overcalled two hearts. 
Lamb would not be shut out in 
a pairs competition and bid 
two spades. When West 
jumped to four hearts, Callings 
bid four spades. Not the best 
call but he could rely on Ms 
partner tnah-ing - fhp maximum 
number of tricks. 

West led the heart two. 


Instead, West led a dab 
ruffed by East It was trick 10 
and East could not play the ace 
and another tr um p because 
dummy would then have been 
high. Instead, a ruff discard 
was given by leading the knave 
of hearts. 

tamh discarded the eight of 
clubs and ruffed in dummy. 
The knave of dubs was then 
led and declarer had to make 
the nine of t ramps by force. 

The name of the technique Is 
amp en passant 

EJP.C. Cotter 


CROSSWORD 


No. 8,972 Set by CINEPffILE 

A prize of a daadc fldlkan So u varftn 800 fountain pen for tbe llrat correct 
solution opened and five runner-up prizes of £35 Pefikan vouchers. Solu- 
tions by Wednesday January 31, marked Crossword &S72 an the envelope, 
to the Financial Times, Number One Southwark Bridge, London SEI 9HL. 
Solution on Saturday February 3. 



Ad dres s. 


ACROSS 

1 Be uncertain bow to vote with 
the House wanting some- 
where to control entry of fuel. 
(5,7) 

10 Seat of empire (7) 

11 Note: pay attention and spar- 
kle (7) 

12 Bloodsucker takes shelter at 
church (5) 

13 Currency for company 
reported with one in cipher 
(S) 

IS Cry for software shedding 
light In recess (3,7) 

16 , is Uninteresting people from 
Derby, for example (4,4) 

20 Old Age Pensioner, noblest 
variety, used to serve (10) 

22 End of Wall with Shields an 
rive - bank (© 

24 Quilt for 5 in 2? (5) 

26 Work in the theatre (7) 

27 Small teashop with plates, the 

28 Very good set or m— ning « 
requiring replacement (12) 

Solution 8,971 


DOWN 

2 Tory let off - it’s a gamble (7) 

3 Provide weapons for president 
In place of critic (8) 

4 Sugarfor raspberries? (4) 

6 A month with an old city 
grandee looks promising (6,4) 

6 Fierce attack an literary grad- 
uate at last (5) • 

7 ITs true about loveless trio, 
due to disagreeing timm (7) 

8 Joint effort to produce a meal, 
wild boar being eaten (13) 

9 Your fault N. 10's in trouble, 
I'm sorry to say (13) 

14 Joker to two British kings? 
(6.4) 

17 Secondhand conveyances 
makes American awfolly 
scared (4.4) 

15 Own scones cooked when 
entertaining female (7) 

21 Town that's drunk, or one 
during Prohibition (7) 

23 Rogue won't be thorough (5) 

26 Man maybe In his leg gin gs ( 4 ) 

Solution 8£60 
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James Morgan 


P oliticians in the English- 
speaking world believe 
that satisfying the middle 
class is the key to electoral 
success. Hie other day in Britain 
Lady Thatcher, the former pre- 
mier, accused her successor of hav- 
ing “disappointed the middle 
class”. That led to a considerable 
row this week, mostly among Con- 
servatives who debated if a class- 
based approach was right. 

But the art of governance today 
consists of upsetting the middle 
classes while pretending not to, of 
kicking them in the teeth and not 
paying the dental bills. In the US 
this crucial group is felt to have 


A class with appetite but no aspiration 


Politicians everywhere strive to satisfy voters from the middle class - but what has it become? 


been the victim of negative aspects 
of the evolution of the US econ- 
omy. The Republicans propose a 
“middle class tax cot” to heal sub- 
urbia's pain. 

In France, the pre-Christmas 
wave of strikes was profoundly 
middle class; it is not Jnst that the 
train drivers who wait on strike 
were highly privileged, they even 
had the support of those who 
depend on commuter rail services 
and high-speed trains. Teachers 
and students struck too. The medi- 
cal profession permanently teeters 
on tile edge of industrial unrest 

Those who wrestle with wntirmai 
budgets know that the most intrac- 


table bits are those which under- 
pin what are seen as middle class 
lifestyles. Old age pensions can be 
neglected so long as middle class 
people can make provision for 
their own old age through appro- 
priate schemes. 

The homeless can be tidied op as 
and when necessary hut they will 
always cost less than unprofitable 
suburban raff links. The na t io n al 
economy faces even greater costs 
in sustaining the value of the fixed 
assets, that is to say houses, in 
which tiie middle classes have cho- 
sen to invest. It is unquestionably 
desirable that those assets decline 
from the ridiculous levels reached 


in many countries in the late 1980$ 
but the political consequences of 
such a depreciation, are harsh. 

It is here that we are faced with 
a conundrum. Who are these mid- 
dle classes about whom Lady 
Thatcher and others worry so 
much? 

Their historical victories were 
achieved under their unique revo- 
lutionary banner stability, integ- 
rity, frugality. That credo created a 
self-sufficient, undemanding social 
class. This bourgeoisie still exists 
in a number of European coun- 
tries. hut the contemporary 
Anglo-Saxon middle class has 
evolved into a totally different 


creature as it has gained political 
dominance. 

It relinquished the residual bour- 
geois values it possessed in the 
course of the 1880s boom. Today it 
masts as a combination of what 
once would have been considered 
irreconcilable characteristics. In 
toe US toe middle class is a true 
cocktail of classlessness. The male 
version is Manhattan commuter in 
toe week, Connecticut lumberjack 
at weekends. He is New Man as he 
parks his pick-up outside toe little 
Feat Baby Boutique to collect an 
economy load of non-chlorine 
bleached nappies. He is Joe Six- 
pack on Snperbowl day. No wonder 


he is so carefully studied by the 
political 

The acme of British middle class 
behaviour is to don baseball cap 
ami and cruise a London 

suburb in a huge, heavily- 
annoured four-wheel drive. Middle 
class is, in London above all, the 
combination of country gent and 
nrban lad. Join bogus landowner 
to pseudo-lout, split the difference 
and you find a middle class votes’ 
demanding to be satisfied. 

It is he, no bourgeois, who has 
been “disappointed" by the politi- 
cal apostasy that put an end to the 
1980s. But those who stuck to the 
original creed, and remained bour- 


geois, will have profited enor- 
mously from the 1990s. They will 
be enjoying real returns on their 
fixed interest investments. They 
will be living happily to their par- 
ents' home, immune to Idiot fluctu- 
ations In property prices and 
might even contemplate buying 
their offspring a flat of their own, 
since flats are such a bargain. 

The bourgeoisie Is easily satis- 
fied. The middle class, on the other 
hand, is not, because it has come to 
be defined by its appetites rather 
than Its aspirations. One feels 
almost sorry for the politicians. 

■ James Morgan is economics corre- 
spondent of the BBC World Serovx. 


Private View / Christian Tyler 

A view of life 




on both sides 
of the lens 


T o snap and be 
snapped; Lord 
Snowdon is an 
expert on life at 
both ends of the 
lens. Famous as a photogra- 
pher of the famous, he was 
himself chased for years by the 
paparazzi because he married 
and was divorced from Prin- 
cess Margaret, fun-loving sister 
of the Queen of England. 

His has been an ambiguous 
existence: a photojournalist 
who made news while record- 
ing it, a photographer who 
hates the telephoto lens, a 
designer encumbered with an 
earldom, a commoner whose 
life has been constrained by 
uncommon connections. 

There is ambiguity, too. 
about his latest role. Lord 
Snowdon was last month 
installed as Provost of the 
Royal College of Art, Britain's 
premier postgraduate school 
for students of fine art and 
design. But it seems he cannot 
escape the royal association. 
When the college was given a 
royal charter university status 
in 1967, Prince Philip, Snow- 
don's former brother-in-law, 
became the college Visitor. 

Antony Armstrong-Jones 
assumes the unpaid post in the 
Royal College’s centenary year. 
He will not. he says, interfere 
with the administration of the 
Rector whose name, confus- 
ingly, is also Anthony Jones. 
Nor - although he has strong 
views - will he be making 
grand pronouncements about 
the weaknesses of British 
industrial design. 

So what will he do? Give 
encouragement, mingle with 
the students, initiate projects 
in his favourite cause - devices 
lor disabled people. 

Lord Snowdon has himself 
been disabled by an atrophy of 
the leg muscles and uses the 
furniture for support Doctors 
disagree as to whether this is a 
consequence of the polio he 
suffered at 16, or. as be insists, 
"just old age”. He is 63. has not 
lost his impish looks and is full 
of good humour. 

As we wailed for the lift, the 
new Provost critically 
inspected an emergency wheel- 
chair hanging beside it. He told 
me he would like someone to 
design a three-legged shooting 
stick for use in art galleries 
and a wheelchair usable on 
stops, like the luggage 
trolleys in Venice. 

He is adroit at telling stories 


in reply to questions. I cast a 
fly over the spot Did he agree 
with Prince Philip that British 
industry was still failing to 
appreciate the importance of 
designers? 

He rose, but in another part 
of the stream. ‘It's got a lot 
better,” he said, agreeing it 
was uphill work. “The manag- 
ing director's wife was the 
bane of British design: they’d 
say ’She’s rather good at water- 
colours so let’s get her to 
design toe boardroom'." 

Fashion, styling and design 
were different things, he con- 
tinued. Design is integral, 
ergonomic, and usually 
cheaper to tool up for. It’s good 
business, and means money." 

Snowdon never finished his 
architecture degree at Cam- 
bridge. He was asked to go 
down (“not sent down, there’s 
a subtle difference there") for 

Lord Snowdon, 
new Provost of 
the Royal 
College of Art, 
talks of privacy 
and class 

spending too much time on the 
river; he coxed the university 
crew to victory in the 1950 
Boat Race. 

I cast a second fly. Do you 
agree with Prince Charles's 
animadversions on modem 
architecture? 

“Uhl'’ He paused- “Don’t for- 
get." Pause. “What’s the 
word . . . carbuncle is a semi- 
precious stone, a light in the 
dark..." 

You’ve been asked this ques- 
tion before. I said. 

He laughed. “Look in the big 
dictionary going back to 1700- 
and-something. What I'm sug- 
gesting to you is, he actually 
loved that building and meant 
it as a great compliment" 

But is there a problem? 

“I think there is a great prob- 
lem. Patronage in architecture 
has been very bad. Stockbro- 
kers feel safer with a sort of 
ruptured Regency. Or mock 
Tudor/' 

Lord Snowdon is a modest 
and self-deprecating man. He is 
also self-consciously egalitar- 
ian. Even junior staff call him 
“Tony" and as he walked about 
the college last week be 


insisted on shaking bands with 
the janitor, toe bartender, the 
dinner ladies: “Hallo! Happy 
new year!" 

No doubt his work for the 
Sunday Times gave him a 
more robust view of life than 
even the self-styled “Queen of 
Hearts", Princess Diana. I 
suggested his work tor disabled 
people was motivated by 
noblesse oblige. 

“That sounds too do^oody. If 
one is reasonably fit and has 
been flL you do want to put 
something back into society. 
But not as yon describe it It’s 
more on the design side." 

Knowing I should get less 
than no change if I raised the 
question of royal divorces. I 
tacked. 

Has it been difficult to keep 
your royal connections out of 
your professional life? 

“While I was married to 
Princess Margaret I did take 
photographs of various mem- 
bers of toe royal family and I 
thought it was wrong to put 
that money into my pocket" 
So he put it aside - a sum of 
£11,000 by 1981 - and with the 
help of friends raised enough 
to set up a fund now large 
enough to dispense £70,000 a 
year in bursaries to handi- 
capped students. 

Married since 1978 to Lucy 
Lindsay-Bogg with whom he 
has a daughter, Frances, Snow- 
don is generally credited with 
having shown exceptional dis- 
cretion - not easy considering 
the Bohemian and gossipy 
circles in which he used to 
move. 

Was it a strain in earlier 
days? 

“It was difficult sometimes 
abroad if I wanted to photo- 
graph in St Mark's Square and 
paparazzi were following me 
around." 

Snowdon nominated Leon- 
ardo da Vinci and Alec Issi- 
gonis, the designer of toe Mini, 
as two of his greatest influ- 
ences. 

His favourite photographer 
is Cartier-Bresson, whom he 
knows, a camera-shy man who 
"looks tike a bank manager 
and goes into the streets with 
just a small camera". 

You must have craved that 
anonymity yourself. I said. 

“I hadn’t made that connec- 
tion at alt" Snowdon replied. 

What advice have you given 
your children? 

"Work. That’s all. And I'm 
jolly proud of them because 


Peter Aspden 
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Lord Snowdon, Provost of the Royal CoSege of Art: There are certain people In th« country who think it's rather tower-class to be crippled 1 


they’re terrific. My son (Vis- 
count Linley) is making furni- 
ture and he gets on with it My 
eldest daughter (Sarah) is 
painting and gets on with it" 

I asked him about the tele- 
photo lens. 

“I do feel very strongly about 
intrusion. And 1 think those 
long lenses are absolutely hor- 
rible. It’s terrifying for some- 
one who’s being chased with 
long lenses. I used them but 
only for wildlife and so on." 

Is it technology that’s 
changed or newspaper editors? 

“I think anyone has the ri ght 
to privacy." He gestured to 
Hyde Park outside the window: 
“You have a long lens way 
over there in the bushes.. It 
happened to Brigitte Bardot, 
didn't it? I call it absolutely 
monstrous intrusion. 

“There’s nothing wrong with 
p aparazzi as such,” he added, 
mentioning a photographer 
called Richard Young who fre- 
quents celebrity parties. He 
uses short lenses. He’s 
extremely polite, takes very 
good photos. There's nothing 
wrong with that It makes a lot 
of money." 

Snowdon said he had always 
been sensitive about taking 
pictures in places such as hos- 


pitals. Sometimes he had been 
too sensitive; he recalled tak- 
ing a photograph for Vanity 
Fair of the crippled Cambridge 
physicist Stephen Hawking. It 
was a discreet long shot. 

“I thought it was acceptable 
at the time because the reader- 
ship of Vanity Fair would not 
have accepted anything truer. 
Actually, it was me being 
romantically dishonest. He 
would far rather have been 
photographed as he is." 

Somehow this led him back 
to class. “There are certain 
people in this country who 
think it’s rather lower-class to 
be crippled. Someone I hadn’t 
seen since school came up to 
me the other day and said ‘Ski- 
ing, Tony?’ and I said ‘No. 
Polio.' and he said - here 
Snowdon imitated the 
upper-class drawl - ‘Oh! Nice 
seeing you,’ and walked away " 

Snowdon took up photogra- 
phy. be said, because, like 
Cartier-Bresson, he could not 
draw. “But do you paint?" 

“Very privately and they’re 
tom up. I look for any excuse 
rather than to paint." His 
daughter Sarah Has given him 
a big blank canvas which 
stands against the wall at 
home untouched. 


His secret vice is Marmite. 
that essentially English sticky 
paste. He lives on it when he 
goes to such places as India, 
and once, in a Moscow store, 
was detained, pat in hand, as a 
suspected shoplifter. 

The Marmite-eating Earl 
speaks of his pedigree only in 
terms of toe applied arts - his 
uncle, for example, was toe 
theatrical designer Oliver 
MesseL 


As for his class: “I hate the 
word. I don’t think about class 
at alL I think about types. I am 
not upper class. I just had a 
marvellous mother lather. 
I have met an awful lot of 
people from all walks of 
Hfe.” 

He could not resist a final 
piece of mimicry. Hunting with 
the Pytchley, a fashionable 
pack, in the 1950s, wearing one 
black boot and one brown, he 


fa»M the r eins in one hand in 
order to take pictures with the 
other. 

“A ghastly deb by lady came 
up and said toe put on a stran- 
gulated accent): ‘We don’t 
mind you taking photographs 
at the meet but I hope you're 
not planning to come out with 
us like that'." 

Lord Snowdon laughed hap- 
pily. “I don’t tike people with, 
silly voices much," he said. 


Luxury Breaks zt Cl i ridge's range from £120 per person sharing a room (including 

t breakfasr). For further details call 0171-609 88ho or fax 01-1-499 2; 10. 

For detail, of Luxury Breaks at Claridge's litter hotels; The Berkeley and The «,3i 
ths savoy oaovr Savoy in London, and The Lygon Arms in the Coiswolds call 0171**72 8080. fUmft'i 
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I would vote for Michael Douglas 


I n The American President, Rob 
Reiner’s highly entertaining 
account of presidential frolics in 
the White House, Michael Douglas 
gives one of the best political speeches I 
have ever heard. He gives a stirring 
liberal defence of why it is important to 
allow people to burn tbe American flag, 
denounces the appalling excesses of 
press voyeurism and ends with a mag- 
nificently macho put-down of his seedy, 
enfeebled Republican opponent When I 
saw it, at a press preview no less, the 
audience could only erupt with 
applause at its conclusion. 

I heard another vibrant, gutsy piece 
of political rhetoric just this week. This 
time it was A1 Pacino, playing the more 
morally complex role of toe mayor of 
New York in Harold Becker's intelligent 
thriller dtu Hall. Part Pericles, part 
Martin Luther King, full of passion and 
commitment, he leaves his black con- 
gregation - and his cinema audience - 
enthralled. 

1 do not mean to stretch a point; but 
it is clear to me that if you like your 
politicians brimming with ideas, carry- 
ing the kind of emotional charge which 
moves mountains and changes lives. 


yon had better hire yourself a Holly- 
wood scriptwriter. 

Why don't politicians do it in real 
life? You would think that as they have 
become more sophisticated in their 
manipulation of news, they would be 
better able to pick those moments of 
transcendent lucidity which would 
leave their mark on history. 

But the reverse has been true: the 
media (and by extension the people) 
have been perceived as parties to be 
kept at bay rather than courted: thus 
the emergence of spin-doctoring and 
meticulously engineered, but ul timatel y 
vacuous slogans. Politics has become 
deliberately bland, defensive, frightened 
to hurt and afraid to lose. The big play- 
ers are playing what a tennis coach 
would call a percentage game: no rasp- 
ing winners, no thum ping over head s, 
just the timeless plod of tired baseflpe 
rallies. 

The most lauded skills of political 
leadership today are those which man- 
age to deflect criticism and defy precise 
labelling. Obfuscation rules. There is 
nothing illogical, nor offensive, about 
ca l l ing John Mqjor a believer in toe 
stakeholder society, or Tony Blair a 


one-nation politician. They are dull, 
interchangeable phrases. This is politics 
to sedate toe nation. 

A look to toe rest of Europe shows 
even more absurd examples of toe crisis 
of leadership. There is the presidency of 
the European Union - a supposedly 
sensitive post, remember - being held 
by a country which used to have an 
onelected, unassuming technocrat in 
charge, but finds even that too trouble- 
some and now prefers to have no one in 
charge at all Italy is the only country 
in which nature adores a vacuum. 

Then there Is Greece, which has in its 
illustrious past provided many wise 
words on government, but has until 
earlier this week been governing itself 
from a sick-bed. via a forms' air stew- 


It is enough to make you feel nostal- 
gic for the days of Richard Nixon, 
whose policies in south-east Asia were 
said to be intentionally irrational, so as 
to make his opponent afraid of what he 
might do next ft was dubbed the “mad- 
man" theory of politics and had a cer- 
tain piquancy, if nothing else. But those 
were the good old days of balance-of- 
terror, mutually-assured-destraction 


and the like. You knew where you were 
them 

Great men, as the latter half of Lord 
Acton's famous dictum on power 
observed, are almost always bad men. 
Our leaders today are scared of being 
bad, preferring winsomeness and win- 
ning to the sinewy arts of proper poli- 
tics. 

But paradoxically, the stronger the 
charm offensive, the more cynical toe 
public becomes. We do not want endless 
smiles and promises because we know 
that some policies hare to bite, and 
some parts of the population need to 
suffer. All politics is a zero-sum game; 
my happiness is your misery. But the 
western world finds it hard to purge 
itself of the myth of endless growth and 
good times for all. Its leaders have 
fallen into disrepute because no one 
believes them any more. 

I would vote for Michael Douglas. A! 
Pacino and all that smouldering, 
straight-from-the-hip intensity every 
time. But they have already put an 
actor in the White House and ail he 
talked about was evil empires and star 
wars. You can take movies too seri- 
ously. 




The V&A? Sotheby's? 
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Permanent interest-bearing shares 


Pibs are the closest you can get to holding ordinary shares oi a 
building society. They are fixed interest securities with no redemption 
date - so your capital cannot be guaranteed. You can realise your 
investment only by selling them on the open market - with the 
chance of capital gain or loss. They provide a relatively high yield, as 
the table shows. This to partly because a building society Is 
theoretically not obliged to pay out if doing so would drive it into 
loss. Also, the market is relatively small and the shares are not 
always easy to buy and sell. 
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Blarks Leisure, the sportswear 
company, has been steadily 
outperforming since announc- 
ing November’s interim 
results which showed excel- 
lent performance, irrifcs Vivien 
Mo* Donald of The Inside 
Track Directors have bought a 
total of 1 65.000 at the new. 

higher price. 

L McBride, the household 
products group, issued a prof- 
its warning recently, after 
which the share price plum- 

Yorfcshire Water 


Sruuc pnee (pence) 
700 

600 


meted. Directors must have 
felt the market reaction was a 
little harsh as they have taken 
the opportunity to buy stock. 

□ Sir Gordon Jones, chairman 
of Yorkshire Water, sold more 
than SO per cat of his holding 
during the week at 585p. 

□ Largest sale of the week 
was at Sage Group, the 
accounting software company, 
where chairman Alan Gold- 
man sold Ira shares. He still 
has more than 5.2m. 


New issues 
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Peoples Phone, which sells 
mobile telephones and air-time 
services, this week announced 
the postponement of its pro- 
posed flotation, writes Christo- 
pher Price. The group, which 
had been hoping for a valua- 
tion of around £ 200 m, palled its 
listing due to poor sales over 
the Christmas period. 

As well as cellular tele- 
phones, the company retails 
air-time for the two biggest 
operators. Vodafone and Cell- 
net Advisers to Peoples Phone 
claim that pom* sales at Voda- 
fone caused the flotation prob- 
lem. Vodafone denied this and 
said sales in December had 
been buoyant 

Analysts, however, say the 
postponement of the float 


reflects the changing fortunes 
in the mobile telephone mar- 
ket with Vodafone being seen 
as the chief casualty in an 
increasingly competitive envi- 
ronment. 

Vodafone and Cellnet oper- 
ate two types of network, anal- 
ogue and digital, with the lat- 
ter increasingly becoming the 
industry standard. The other 
two operators. Orange and 
Mercury One-2-One, both have 
digital networks. 

Orange, which is expected to 
be floated in March, has been 
particularly successful in 
attracting new subscribers. It 
won 50,000 in December, well 
ahead of analysts' expecta- 
tions, and now claims a total of 
380.000 digital subscribers. 


T Noaiton (Dep. Ch. & Mon g* Gordon Jones (Ch.) 
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S<vrv' 71*.'* Irtvflo TKkI*. Edinburgh 

MONDAY: John Menzlcs. the 
wholesale and retail group. Is 
likolv to announce a fall in 
first-half pre-tax profits from 
£7.:im to about £5m. 

The Early Learning Centre 
and the wholesale divisions 
have experienced tough trad- 
ing. The former suffered In the 
autumn from stiff price compe- 
tition aud has had In bear the 
trusts of opening 10 of the new 
large nursery stores. The tat- 
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Schroder UK Orowth Pteid is to tesuo up to E200m of ctnvasicn shares via an open oBw. 


The week ahead 


ter, like rival W, H. Smith, will 
have seen margin pressure as 
a result of the renegotiation or 
contracts, and will report 
some reorganisation costs as 
depots have been rationalised. 
Analysts expect the interim 
dividend to be held at 4.6p. 
WEDNESDAY: W. H. Smith s 
chief executive. Bill CockhurD 


tuts a tough debut this week: 
The retailer is expected to 
ann ounce a sharp drop in 
interim profits, from £45m to 
£i7m. because of higher lessee 
at Do-It-ALL, the joint venture 
with Boots, the high street 
retailer; a sharp rise in inter- 
est; and provisions of about 
£20m. 


Cockbnrn's task is not an 
easy one. The catalogue of 
woes at Do-It-AU continues, 
with tittle prospect of a sub- 
stantial improvement in the 
near tern. &B.C. Warburg; the 
London broker. Is expecting 
Smith's share of Do-ItrAJl 
losses to more than double 
from £3m to £7m at the half- 
way stage and rise from 
£3.7m to £13m for the full 
year. 


In the Pink 


The Treasury’s alibi for 
its forecasting errors 

Brian Reading argues that the forecasting panel must be 
reformed - even though its recent record is rather good 


Brian Reading is a director 
of Lombard Street 
Research in London 

I write with trepidation 
of the seven wise men 
(as was) or six wise per- 
sons (as is) who com- 
prise the Treasury’s 
panel of independent forecast- 
ers. My colleague at Lombard 
Street Research, Tim Cong- 
don, is one of them. Bat isn't 
it odd to select half a dozen 
forecasters who all do the 
gamp thing - crank the han- 
dles of econometric forecast- 
ing models - but reach differ- 
ent conclusions? 

Economic forecasters dis- 
agree; that goes without say- 
ing. If they didn't, there would 
not be so many of them. But 
for the Treasury deliberately 
to appoint a panel of exports 
in order to get different 
answers seems rather strange. 
It cannot have expected them 
to agree, and probably did not 
expect them to get it right 
Their greatest value presum- 
ably is when they get it 
wrong, so giving the Treasury 
an excuse for its own forecast- 
ing error s. 

In fact, the panel’s recent 
forecasting record is, collec- 
tively, rather good. In 1995. 
according to one Sunday 
newspaper correspondent, its 
combined forecast was second 
[ best of 41 rivals - and better 
I than five out of six of its mem- 
bers' Individual predictions. 

There are good reasons for 
the fallibility of econometric 
forecasts. Models have short 
memories. They can crunch 
numbers going back only over 
the past three or four decades 
because, before that, there 
were few numbers to crunch. 
Quarterly GDP statistics did 
not exist before 1966. 

Econometric models cannot 
handle shocks (like the effects 
of the Gulf war) or structural 
change (like German unifica- 
tion). They are not much good 
at predicting cyclical turning 


points, either. They assume 
that what goes up (or down! 
generally goes on going up (or 
downy, hence, models foil reg- 
ularly to forecast recessions or 
booms until after they are 
well under way. 

All Forecasters massage 
their results to mitigate these 
flaws. They change numbers 
to correspond with their own 
hunches or to fit in with infor- 
mation not included in the 
model's equations. But doing 
this successfully requires a 


off forecasting world economic 
prospects some years ago to 
the private sector and, in evi- 
dence to the Commons back- 
bench Treasury committee, 
admitted that in 1991 it had 
only four people watching 
over the world scene. 

World developments domi- 
nate domestic prospects. Capi- 
tal flows from country to 
country with an ease and on a 
scale not seen since the pre- 
1914 gold standard days. These 
flows cause synchronised 


The remit, composition and 
operation of the panel should be 
changed - the Treasury should 
select people whose approach to 
forecasting differs, to see if they 
could reach the same conclusion 


breadth of knowledge and 
experience which is not 
obtained simply by being 
trained to understand and use 
models. 

Econometricians are 
mechanics who often get to 
drive but are seldom good at 
it The Treasury’s model was 
not to blame for its bad fore- 
casts, but its lack of the expe- 
rience needed to drive it prop- 
erly. 

The panel’s remit is need- 
lessly narrow and shallow. It 
ia “to report to the chancellor 
three times a year on the cur- 
rent position of. and future 
prospects for, the UK econ- 
omy". 

While thia cannot be done 
without regard to world pros- 
pects, the panel is encouraged 
to concentrate its attention on 
domestic developments. 
Financial markets also figure 
relatively sli gh tly in its work; 
prospects for bond yields and 
stock markets are, largely, 
neglected. 

These shortcomings mirror 
the Treasury’s own. It hived 


financial market movements 
which, with economies march- 
ing out of step, generate 
exchange rate volatility. When 
US long-term interest rates 
rose in 1994, so did everyone 
else' s. Germany’s present 
recession is blamed on D-mark 
strength. 

Structural change b« s also 
accelerated. During the past 
decade, communist command 
economies have collapsed, 
returning half the world's pop- 
ulation to the market econ- 
omy. Developing countries 
have liberalised. More (and 
bigger) countries are industri- 
alising than ever before, and 
faster. Industrial countries 
face impart competition from 
developing countries with 
cheap labour on a scale not 
seen since the end of the last 
century. 

Indeed, the 1990s are more 
like the 1960s than the 1690s. 
Models focused on single econ- 
omies which predict the 
future solely as a continuation 
of the recent past have 
become seriously unreliable. 


They need a team of experts 
to drive them. 

The remit, composition and 
operation of the Treasury 
panel should be changed. The 
Treasury should select people 
whose approach to forecasting 
differs, to see if they could 
reach the same conclusion. 
TTie panel should be larger - 
at least 10 - and have its own 
staff. 

It should still include a 
nucleus of econometric model 
users, but only one or two. 

It should include economic 
historians and international 
economists, plus one or two 
City experts (like fund manag- 
ers) familiar with the work- 
ings of financial markets. 

(The present panel does, for- 
tunately, include members 
with very considerable know- 
ledge in these areas, but they 
are not chosen specifically for 
it) 

Above all. the panel should 
include foreigners: an Ameri- 
can, Japanese. German or 
Frenchman, plus an econo- 
mist from a developing econ- 1 
omy. to gii r e it a global per- ; 
spective. 

Its task would be to report 
on UK economic prospects in 
the broadest historical and 
international context, with a 
time horizon extending to at 
least 10 years. 

There would be no problem 
recruiting such a panel and it 
need not cost much. Appoint- 
ment would be an honour and, 
expenses apart, most members 
would not need to be paid. 

After its forecasting failures 
(Shared by most other model- 
using forecasters), it is sur- 
prising that the Treasury has 1 
not done so already. Clearly, it 
would benefit freon the best 
possible outside advice. Per- 
haps it believes it has ade- 
quate, and better, internal 
advice. 

More likely, no chancellor 
has wanted to face uncomfort- 
able facts which better fore- 
casts might reveal sooner. 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 


London 


First, we’ll have 
the bad news . . . 

. . . then the good. Maggie Urry finds 
some marked contrasts in the market 


Monetary murder at the Bank 

Patrick Harverson on the latest fall in interest rates 


A stylish British thriller 
called Mute Witness 
opened to rave 
reviews in London 
this week. In it a central hank 
governor who cannot speak 
watches In horror as his mone- 
tary policy Is murdered bru- 
tally by the heavyweight boss 
of the local political mafia. 

All right, so the metaphor is 
a bit of a stretch. But after 
chancellor Kenneth Clarke cut 
interest rates this week, there 
was an eloquence about Eddie 
George's silence that was - to 
continue the cinematic theme 
- almost Bergmaneeque. 

The Bank of England, of 
course, was quick to deny that 
anything could be read into the 
governor's wordless response 
to Thursday's unexpected 
quarter-point cut in base rates, 
to &25 per cent But George 
was happy to endorse publicly 
the chancellor's move when 
rates were cut in December, so 
his silence suggested he might 
have believed another easing 
of policy was unnecessary. 

If the governor was worried 

Lapping It up ... 

FT-SE 100 index 1 
3,800 — 


N inety-seven, 98. 

99... whoops. Wal- 
Mart, the largest 
and fastest growing 
retailer in the US, if not the 
world, has missed its century. 

It is 25 years since Wal-Mart 
went public, and for many of 
those years it was one of the 
most successful investments 
anyone could make. Relentless 
expansion made Sam Walton, 
tta founder, a billionaire before 
he died in 1992. 

Starting from a single store 
in Arkansas in 1950, Wal-Mart 
grew until it overtook every 
other shop chain in the coun- 
try. It was indeed a retail phe- 
nomenon and a stock market 
favourite. 

For 99 quarters in a row Wal- 
Mart announced higher earn- 
ings, usually up more than 20 
per cent. A year ago it was 
already planning the celebra- 
tions far the 100th quarterly 
earnings rise. That would have 
been the current quarter, end- 
ing on January 31. 

But it was not to be. 
Although Wal-Mart has man- 
aged to rise above the retail 
sector’s woes for many quar- 
ters, it has at last succumbed. 
This week the company said 
that this quarter's earnings 
would be a few cents below 
what it made in the same quar- 
ter a year ago. 

Wal-Mart blamed the down- 
turn on a combination of a 
poor Christmas sales and bad 
weather. The market swiftly 
showed its displeasure. 

Although Wal-Mart has 
underperformed the market for 
the last three years, it had kept 
its head above the rest of the 
retail sector. 

The shock It dealt the mar- 
ket on Wednesday cut the 
shares by more than 14 per 
cent in two days. Wal-Mart was 
the most actively traded stock 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange on Thursday. 

Wal-Mart has not been alone 
this week. Profit warnings or 
poor results have come from a 
few big names. In the technol- 
ogy sector Intel and Apple 
Computer both disappointed 
the market. 

Trading in Intel's shares on 
the Nasdaq over-the-counter 
market set a record on 
Wednesday when 68m shares 
changed hands and the price 
fell 10 per cent. 

Profit warnings also came 
from companies as diverse as 
Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing (3M). which said its 
fourth quarter profits would 
fall because of a poor Decem- 
ber; from Federal Express, the 



F orgot the small 

company effect. These 
days, British Investors 
prefer to chase the big 
blue chips which, as measured 
by the FT-SE 100 index, 
jumped in price by another 2'-* 
per cent this week. Or. as the 
academics put it, more 
precisely, the small company 
effect is still there but it has 
turned from positive to 
negative. 

The thought is prompted by 
the publication of the annual 
review of the Hoaro Govett 
Smaller Companies Index, 
written by the same two 
London Business School 
professors. Elroy Dimson and 
Paul Marsh, who launched the 
HG5CI back in 1987. 

Certainly, 1995 was a 
disappointing year for 
followers of small 
capitalisation stocks in the 
London market, This was 
especially true in the final 
quarter when the Footsie 
index jumped by 5 per cent 
but the HGSCI actually fell by 
about 1 per cent. 

For the year as a whole, the 
HGSCTs capital gain was 10.5 
per cent compared with 20 per 
cent by Footsie. The preferred 
comparison, however, is on a 
total return basis (that is, 
capital growth plus dividend 
income) against the broadest 
stock market index, the 
AU-Share, which shows that 
the small companies index 
underperformed by 9.5 per 
cent. 

Yet. when Dimson and 


This week’s losers 

Share price rotative to the SAP Composite 
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letter and parcel delivery 
group, which said the blizzard 
in the north-eastern states had 
cost it $20m in revenues; and 
even from Oshman’s Sporting 
Goods, a retailer complaining 
that a lack of the right kind of 
snow had hit ski sales. 

This could be too depressing, 
but for some equally startling 
good news from other compa- 
nies. Members of the banking 
sector, and most notably Citi- 
corp. have been racking up 
good results. Citicorp, which 
was on the verge of collapse 
four years ago, reported a one- 
fifth rise In pre-tax profits and 
lifted Its dividend by half. 

Investors in the technology 
sector, who had been braced 
for bad news, were delighted 
by strong results from Interna- 
tional Business Machines 
QBM) and Microsoft. Caterpil- 
lar, the construction equip- 
ment group, produced record 
fourth quarter figures, while 
Chrysler, the car maker, 
reported its second best quar- 
ter ever. 

On Thursday 35 points of the 
day's 57.45 rise on the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average was 
accounted for by rises in IBM 
and Caterpillar share prices. 

According to Mr Jeffrey 
Applegate, investment strate- 
gist at Lehman Brothers, the 
results season so far is produc- 
ing more good news than bad. 
Around 20 per cent of the S&P 
500 companies have reported so 
far, and 47 per cent have 
beaten expectations while 33 
per cent have disappointed. 

The ratio of good to bad Is 
not as strong as it was last 
year. But Applegate says that 
was bound to happen as fore- 
casters had predicted a slowing 
of earnings growth in 1996. 

In the paper Industry, strong 


Waft-Mart 


demand last year led producers 
to raise prices sharply. Cus- 
tomers stocked up expecting 
further price rises, which 
would fuel the rise in demand. 
Eventually, the users of paper 
decided to run down their 
stockpiles late last year, and 
the paper groups found they 
had to cut production. 

Boise Cascade, for instance, 
reported it had cut production 
in the fourth quarter by 63.000 
tons. But it said it expected its 
customers to use up extra 
stocks as 1996 progressed. Even 
so, it is predicting that its 1996 
earnings will fail below last 
year's record level Similarly, 
3M blamed high stock levels 
far a cut In production. 

With manufacturing weak 
and consumers not spending in 
the shops, there is a growing 
expectation that the Federal 
Reserve wffl cut Interest rates 
again at its meeting an Janu- 
ary 30 and 3L 

Applegate suggests that the 
risk of a recession has risen in 
recent weeks, although it is 
still not Ugh. 

The markets have even 
found a silver lining in events 
in Washington. The chances of 
a seven-year budget-balancing 
deal before the November elec- 
tions now look slimmer than 
ever. 

That is bad news, especially 
for those eagerly awaiting a 
cut in capital gains tax. How- 
ever, the lack of a deal will at 
least reduce the budget deficit 
in the short tom. 

Dow Jones End Average 

Monday 5,043.78 - 17.34 

Tuesday 5,088.22 + 44.44 
Wednesday 5, 068 A0 - 21.32 
Thursday 8,124.35 + 57.45 
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that a second interest rate cut 
in quick succession could stoke 
inflationary fires, this week's 
prices data would hardly have 
reassured him. Official figures 
showed that the headline rate 
of inflation in December bad 
risen from 3.1 per cent to 3 12 
per cent, well above the chan- 
cellor's target of 2^ per cent. 

A reduction in interest rates 
will do nothing to reverse that 
upward trend in prices and, 
when the next set of inflation 
data is released on Valentine's 
Day, there could be a mini- 
massacre in the markets if 
prices are still rising and the 
chancellor is still in the mood 
for easing. 

But Inflation fears are likely 
to prove overdone if the econ- 
omy remains in its present 
semi-comatose state. The latest 
quarterly gross domestic prod- 
uct figures are out on Monday, 
and City economists are 
expecting the annual rate of 
economic growth to have 
slowed from 2.1 per cent to 1.8 
per cent in the final three 
months of 1995. 


Coming after this week's dis- 
appointingly small drop in 
unemployment, the GDP data 
should confirm the economy is 
performing well below par. The 
chancellor set par at 3 per cent 
when he made his 1996 eco- 
nomic forecast in November's 
Budget, but his prediction is 
looking more far-fetched every 
day - something the alt-party 
Treasury select committee 
kindly pointed out to him ear- 
lier this week. 

His supporters might argue 
that Thursday's interest rate 
cat was an attempt by Clarke 
to put the economy back on 
track to make 3 per cent 
growth, but few economists 
believe two quarter-point 
reductions in base rates in the 
space of two months will stim- 
ulate economic activity suffi- 
cient to narrow the gap 
between L8 per cent and 3 per 
cent growth. 

Yet, the financial markets 
appear untroubled by concerns 
about poor economic growth. 
While sterling predictably 
weakened after the base rate 
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cut, gilts more than held their 
own and the stock market cele- 
brated that in style, pushing 
the FT-SE 100 index up 44.5 
points to a record 3,748.7. 

To equity investors, the rate 
cut was unequivocally good 
news, and the big gain it 
engendered came right after an 
equally impressive advance by 
shares two days earlier. On 
Tuesday, Footsie rose 48 
points, buoyed by hopes of 
Europe-wide interest rate 
reductions (hopes that were 
subsequently met in France 
and the Netherlands) and 
revived takeover speculation. 

Shares in companies as 
diverse as Ladbroke, Thom, 
Guardian Royal Exchange and 
Zeneca all rose on renewed bid 
fever. These and other stocks 
also benefited from a cash infu- 
sion of £300m into the market 
That rame courtesy of brokers 
ABN Amro Hoare Govett and 
BZW, which orchestrated a 
mid-morning raid for Granada, 
the leisure and enter tainmen t 
group. The raiders acquired 
almost 10 per cent of the 
shares in Forte, the hotels and 
restaurant company Granada 
has been battling to take over 
since late November. 

The hostile £3.9bn bid is 
nearing its end and the balance 
of power was deemed to have 
shifted marginally in Gran- 
ada's favour this week despite 
a statement from Ian Lang, the 
secretary of stale for trade and 
industry, warning that it must 
satisfy competition concerns 
before proceeding with its bid. 
But Granada said it had 
already offered to give under- 
takings about that 

More importantly, the 
"coffee-time" raid on Forte 
shares secured the bidder a sig- 
nificant advantage. And if 


Granada earns - as some 
observers believe it will - the 
backing of Forte's biggest 
shareholder, Mercury Asset 
Management the battle could 
be over. Indeed, City bookmak- 
ers are backing Granada to 
emerge victorious on Tuesday. 
Forte rose 8p to 376p this weds 
and Granada 31p to 694p. 

If the contested bid for Forte 
does win, observers believe it 
could prove the catalyst for 
more hostile bids in the mar- 
ket There is a theory among 
some brokers that when one 
big contested bid wins, others 
follow because it suggests 
institutional investors are in 
the mood to support ambitious 
moves by aggressive deal- 
makers such as Granada's 
Gory Robinson. 


A nother sizeable bid 
emerged this week 
but, this time, the 
£544 m. takeover of 
Lloyds Chemists by rival phar- 
maceutical chain UniCbem 
was an agreed takeover. 

Investors clearly liked the 
deal because the price of both 
group's shares rose immedi- 
ately after it was announced. 
Unichem ended the week up 
ll J Ap at 260‘4p, and Lloyds 
up 138p at 4fl«p. The bid 
values the latter’s shares at 
422p. 

One of the most popular sub- 
jects of takeover speculation in 
the past month has been Air- 
tours, and buyers of shares in 
the holiday company were 
rewarded yesterday when it 
was announced that Carnival 
Corporation, the big US cruiser 
liner group, was in talks to buy 
up to 30 per cent of Airtours. 
The news lifted the stock, 
whlcb stood at about 300p just 
six weeks ago, to 433p. 


Barry Riley 


When it's tough to be small 

Minnows are feeling the pinch as big brothers set the pace 


Marsh launched their index 
for Hoare Govett nine years 
ago. they had an intoxicating 
story to tell. 

Back calculations, based 
upon market data stretching 
back to 1955, Indicated that 
the shares of small companies 
- defined as all the smallest 
listed companies which, in 
aggregate, represent one-tenth 
of the total market value - 
were consistent 
out performers. Small was not 
only beautiful but profitable, 
too. 

Even now, the very 
long-term data presents an 
attractive picture. Over 41 
years, the excess return on the 
HGSCI has averaged 3.8 per 
cent annually. 

And if that does not look 
spectacular, remember that 
the effect of compound 
interest is such that a small 
company portfolio set up in 
1955 would now be worth 
almost three times as much as 
a fund representing the 
market as a whole. 

Bat there is a rule that 
market anomalies tend to be 
dissipated once they are 
discovered. When the 
calculations go “live", they 
mysteriously give different 
results. The smaller 
companies effect might have 
seemed like a simple way of 
outperforming the herd, but it 
has not worked out 

Most of the excess returns 
were accrued in the 1960s and 
the 1970s. Even in the 1980s, 
the average outperformance 


was only just over 1 per cent a 
year. In the 1990s. the 
pendulum has swung right the 
other way, with the HGSCI 
returning an average 7.7 per 
cent a year while the 
All-Share index has returned 
12 per cent 

What has changed? Part of 
the problem has been that too 
many investors Jumped on to 

Too many 
investors 
jumped on 
the new and 
exciting 
bandwagon 

the DBW and gyritlng qmallpr 

companies bandwagon late in 
the 1980s. 

There was marked 
outperformance by the 
minnows between 1986 and 
1988, a period when many 
grpflTIpf gmripflni PB funds were 
launched and a takeover spree 
was also going on. 

Then came a bad hangover 
in 19S9 as the overvaluation 
was eliminated. As for the 
1990s, small capitalisation 
shares have underperformed 
in four years out of six, and 
conditions just do not seem to 
be in favour of the corporate 
tiddlers. 

There are several ways of 
ex plaining this- One Is to look 
at industry representation; the 


UK market’s best-performing 
sectors last year were 
pharmaceuticals, life 
assurance and retail banks 
which, together, make up 20.3 
per cent of the AU-Share but 
only 0.8 per cent of the HGSCL 
On the other hand, the Birmn 
fry Index is loaded heavily 
with dogs in construction, 
property and textiles. 

A second argument is that 
big companies are now taking 
advantage of new 
opportunities in restructuring, 
globalisation and the use of 
information technology. They 
are certainly not buying small 
companies as they did in the 
1970s and 1980s. 

Last year’s £68bn UK 
takeover binge was focused on 
corporate giants, and small 
companies scarcely got a look 
in. Meanwhile, the surge in 
economic growth that lasted 
until early 1995 was export-led, 
whereas small companies do 
well during a domestic 
consumer-led boom. 

A third way of explaining 
the big company bias is to 
look at the effects of the 
International wave of liquidity 
that has swept around the 
globe. Footsie’s 20 per cent 
capital gain in 1996 was very 
much in line with the 18 per 
cent rise in the World index. 

But international investors 
are not noticeably interested 
in small domestic companies 
in the UK, especially since the 
sector Includes relatively few 
of the glamorous technology 
stocks that have captured the 


imagination in the US. 

Perhaps the pendulum has 
swung too far, however. The 
long-term ability of the 
tiddlers to outperform may be 
in doubt, but they may still 
have their moments. They 
tend to perform with a time 
lag compared with the market 
leaders, so their response to 
the latest surge by the blue 
chips could yet be to come. 

A separate recent study 
from Capel-Cure Myers 
Capital Management has 
looked at the short-term 
tnfiiieriflpB on small company 
share price performance. It 
concludes that the rate of 
economic growth is an 
important factor, with rapid 
expansion favouring the small 
stocks whereas deceleration 

attracts Investors towards the 

giants. 

So, we must look carefully 
at the progress of the HGSCI 
and its newer rival the FT-SE 
SmaDCap index. As the 
g ov ern ment cuts taxes and 
interest rates in an effort to 
stimulate a preelection 
economic boom and a house 
price revival the conditions 
for at least a temporary burst 
of extra performance by the 
stock market's minnows could 
be created. 

But there is no reason to 
expect a return to the glory 
days of the 1970s. In that 
decade, the HGSCI 
outperformed nine years out 
of 10. Unfortunately, nobody 
knew, because it hadn't been 
invented. 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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